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PREFACE 


This is the third volume in a series that sets out to provide a phonemic 
transcript and an audio recording of each poem in Barnes’s three collections 
of Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. 

The individual volumes in the series are not designed to be critical 
editions: they do not contain variant readings from different versions of the 
poems or detailed notes on matters of linguistic, literary, social, historical, or 
biographical interest. The aim is simply to provide a self-contained, 
uncluttered, and reader-friendly text, which may be read on-screen or on the 
page, with marginal glosses for any words or phrases that might cause 
difficulty, together with audio recordings that may be freely audited online. 

In addition to the many kind friends whose help is acknowledged in 
the Pronunciation Guide from which this series derives I wish particularly to 
thank John Emerson, Director of the University of Adelaide Press, and his 
staff, for their unshakeable patience and their staunch support. 
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Except where otherwise stated, words used in this key to illustrate the sounds 
are assumed to have the same pronunciation as in RP. Parentheses around a 
phonetic character indicate that it may be either sounded or silent; those around 
a length mark indicate that the preceding character may be either long or short. 
The symbols are a selection from amongst those offered by the International 
Phonetic Association, along lines similar to the usage in the Oxford English 
Dictionary, with some modifications. 
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ALTERNATIVE PRONUNCIATIONS 


As in StE, many common words may be pronounced in more than one way 
in Barnes’s dialect. Wherever convenient, as with the final /d/ of and, ground, 
etc., or the initial /h/ of when, where, etc., parentheses are used to show that a 
character may be either silent or sounded. Where this is not possible, as in 
the case of alternative vowel pronunciations, different readers may opt for 
different pronunciations, as may the same reader on different occasions. 
The commonest examples are collected in the table on the following page. 
The defining factor is often (but not necessarily) a matter of stress: column 
2 shows the pronunciation that is most probable when the word is stressed; 
column 3 shows the pronunciation when it is unstressed or lightly stressed. 
In many instances readers may wish to substitute the alternative form for 


the form used in the transcripts of the poems in the main part of the book. 
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TABLE OF COMMON ALTERNATIVES 


The -es ending on plural nouns (when syllabic) may be either /1z/ or /əz/. 
The -es¢ ending on superlative adjectives may be either /1st/ or /ost/. 
The ending -ess in -ness, -/ess, etc. may be either /1s/ or /əs/. 


Word Stressed Unstressed 

as az əz 

at at ət 

but bat bat 

do du: do 

dost dast dost 

for (var, vor) vair var, vər 

from vrom vrom 

ha’ (“have”) ha ho 

he, ’e bi: ə 

must mASs(f) mos(t) 

not (nar, nor) nar nar, nor 

ot (ar, or) aT ar, or 

so (‘to that extent’) SO: Sa 

some SAm səm 

than öan don 

that Oat Oot 

the Öl (beforea 69 (before a 
vowel) consonant) 

their ösər, ðer dor 

there Ógor, Ser dor 

to DOC) to 

wher (h)weor (h)wor 

year jar, jior jior 

you (you, ya) ju: je 

yout ju(Qer jer 


INTRODUCTION 


The spelling and pronunciation of the modified form of the dialect 


Only three years elapsed between the publication of Barnes’s second 
collection of Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect in 1859 and his third in 
1862, but in those three years he made further changes in spelling beyond 
those he had already made in the second collection, almost all of them 
designed to bring the spelling still closer to that of StE. In several instances 
the StE spelling was itself adopted, as in father, path, half, and /ast in place of 
faether, paeth, haef, and laste or /sesf in 1859; day for 1859 dae; ridge and bridge for 
rudge and brudge; over for auver or amver; and -ow for -or in disyllabic words with 
unstressed final syllable, such as fellow, hollow, pillow, and window. In some 
other instances there was a partial move towards StE spelling, as in drough 
for 1859 droo (‘through’); in others again, as in woone and woonce for oone and 
oonce (‘one and “once”, the change appears to be designed to bring out the 
similarity with the initial sound of the words in RP rather than with the 
spelling of StE. 

There were a few further changes in spelling in the second edition of the 
third collection (1869), and yet more (including the restoration of some 
broad forms that had earlier been abandoned) in the three-in-one collection 
of 1879, which became the standard edition of Barnes’s dialect poems 
thereafter and from which the text in this book is taken. These individual 
changes do not concern us here; but I give below, in tabular form, a 
summary (repeated from Volume 2 of this series) of the chief spellings used 
in the final version of the modified form of the dialect in 7879, showing how 


they differ from the spellings of the broad form. 


Chief differences in spelling between the broad form of the dialect in 
1844 and the modified form in 1879 


The table below is arranged alphabetically according to the spellings found 
in column 2—the spellings used in the poems appearing in this book—with 
occasional alternative spellings in parentheses. These are the spellings of the 
modified form of the dialect preferred by Barnes in 7879, his last published 
book of poems, containing revised versions of all three of his collections of 


1 


Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect brought together in one volume.' The 
spellings are followed by the intended pronunciation and selected examples. 
Column 1 gives the equivalent spellings used in the broad form of the dialect 
in 7844; column 3 shows the equivalent spelling in StE, with the 
pronunciation in RP; and column 4 gives references to those parts of WBPG 
(a summary of which may be found in the Appendix to this volume) where 
the suggested pronunciation in Barnes’s day is explained. Where no add- 
itional examples are given (as for after and among), the word in bold is itself 
the example. Words that are spelled and pronounced as in RP are omitted. 

No attempt is made to record in the table the various changes Barnes 
made in his spelling in the years from 1856 (when he first began publishing 
poems written in the modified form of the dialect) to 1879 (when he 
published his last book of poems in dialect). For a detailed account of some 
of the major changes involved see WBCP ti, Appendix 3. 


| 1844 spelling, ^| 1879 spelling, SEE spelling, RP 
| pronunciation, & ` pronunciation, & |! pronunciation & 


abrode abrode, abroad abroad 
:— /əbro:d/ `, /əbrodd/ — (| Jabel ` 
a’ter, ater after after 
.— /etər/ | /ettər/ 1 /aftor/ — 
age age age 
/£:d3/ /£:d3/ /e1d3/ 
MY e Cage, WARES ee cage, wages 
agen, agiën, again ageän again 
/əgen/, /agjen/ /əgien/ /əgem/, /əgen/ 


! For a more detailed discussion of the differences in spelling and grammar between 7844 
and 1879 see T. L. Burton, “What William Barnes Done: Dilution of the Dialect in Later 
Versions of the Poems Of Rural Life,” Review of English Studies 58 (2007): 338-63. 


2 


ago 
/agou/ 


/ei/ | /ei/ j /er/ 
| afráid, hail, maid, j afraid, hail, maid, | afraid, hail, maid, 
| praise, rain, straight, | praise, rain, straight, | 
| — táil, train, wait 


praise, rain, straight, | 


tail, train, wait 


/&1/ | /æ1/ /er/ 


afe, afe, af | alf, augh | alf, augh 
: /€f/ | /€f/ | /a:f/ 

j cafe, hafe, hafe, laf, : calf, half, laugh j calf, half, laugh 
| lafe, lafe | | 


ak(e) a'k(e) — | | 
/ €k/, /a:k/ j / €&k/ j Zock/ 
chak, sta’k, t@’k(e), | chalk, stalk, talk, ^| chalk, stalk, talk, 
ta”k(e), wa’k(c), ` walk | walk 


| al, aP, al, al, all, all | all | all 
/ail/, /e:l/ j /al/ j /o:1/ 


al, al’, al, cal, call, | all, call, fall, hall, | all, call, fall, hall, 
| call, val, vall, val, | small, squall j small, squall 
j hal, hall, smal, small, j j 


|  always,alwiz  . 
| /adwe:/, /elwiz/ | 


/ailwe:z/ /o:lweiz/ 


ance, ans : ance, ans : ance, ans 
/ems/ j /ems/ j /ams/ 
dance, glance, | dance, glance, | dance, glance, 
— answer — ..1.00$Wef — ...8D8Wef — 
annge : ange | ange 
/and3/ | /and3/ | /emd3/ 


angel, change, 


warm, swarm, | watm, swarm, warm, swatm, 
L- toward — | tovard —— | toward — 
ar j ar, ear 
Jar/ : /ar/ 


larn, sar, sarve,  İarn, learn, sar, 
: satve, satch 


cart, dark, farm, cart, dark, farm, Cart, dark, farm, 
harm, heart harm, heart harm, heart 


ate, ear j ate, eat j ate, eat 
/eor/ j / £or/ j /eə/ 


square, wate, bear, | square, ware, bear, j square, ware, bear, 


/a:s/ | /a:s/ | /a:s/ 


/a()s/ /a()s/ /æs/ 
ass, lass, cassen | ass, lass, cassen ass, lass, canst no 
ath, aeth ath ath 
/ €:0/, /€:0/ / €:0/, /€:0/ /a:d/, /a:0/ 
b. father, faether, path ` father, path ` | ^ father, path — € — | 


athirt ath irt athwart 


/oGo:t/ / o0wott / 


al, a’l, al : aul, awl | aul, awl 
/ail/, /e:l/ | /od/ j /əzl/ 


bal, eral, hal, hal, bawl, crawl haul — bawl, crawl, haul, 


an, aen | aun, awn, an : aun, awn 
/em,/ j /em,/ j /əm/ 
flant, hant(e), | flant, haunt, saunter, | flaunt, haunt, 
santer, maen | | 


mawn saunter, mawn 


ant, an’t aunt, ant, an’t aunt, ant, an’t 


/emt/ /emt/ /ant/ 


| ünt, cant, can’t, slant aunt, can’t, slant aunt, can’t, slant 


avore 
/əvuər/, /əvorr/ /əvuər/, /əvorr/ 


avvay (avvoy) 
/əvve:/, /əvvəs/ 


/aı/ | E | /ei/ 
bay, gay, hay, máy, j bay, gay, hay, may, j bay, gay, hay, may, 


pay, play, pray(er), pay, play, pray(er), pay, play, pray(er), 


a, a, ae, ae, x, É ay, ey : ay, ey -711.7 


/e/ /e/ /er/ 


| cla, lae, lae, za, zae, | clay, lay, zay, grey | clay, lay, say, grey, 


gre (in gregole (gray), whey whey 
— bluebell’), whe 7. 00 00 0000 000 0 2 s s. 
beat beat beat 
= /biət/, /ojet/ ` (bau, /bjet/ Ju — 
bekiaze, bekiase : because . because 
/bikis:z/ : /bikis:z/ /bikpz/ 


bin, ben | been (ben) 
/bin/, /ben/ /bin/, /ben/ 


bewar bewate 


beyand, beyond beyond (beyand) 


|. ZLbijand/— .. /bijand/ — .. Jbnond/ ` 
blather blath er bladder 
/blador / /blaöər/ /bleedor/ 


break, bré’k, break 
| /bretk/, /brjek/ 


brote, brote, | brought (brote) 
brought |  f/brot/, /bro:t/ 
/bro:t/, /bro:t/ 


cage 


kiard 


chammer chammer chamber 


/tfamər / /tfamər / /tfermba/ 


cheak 


cheem cheem chime 


/tfi:m/ /tfi:m/ /tfarm/ 


clavel 


/klevəl/ 


climbed 


/klam/ 0 /klam/ «| | | /klamd/ — 
clomb (past tense) climbed 16.10 
/klam/ /klaımd/ 


curdle 
| daughter (da’ter) 
i / dextor/ 


daeter, dater, 
da’ter 
/de:tor / 


| da, dae, dae, da’, ` 
day 
/de:/, /daer/ 


/dount/ 


dr (initial) | dr (Zufial) j thr (¢nitial) 8.14 
/dr/ j /dr/ j /0r/ 
drash, drashel, | drash, drashel, | thrash, threshold, | 
dreat, dree, droat, j dreat, dree, droat, | threat, three, throat, | 
droo, drow |] droo, drow : : 


drive 


/e/ /1/ 


ea : ea 


/ix/, / ei | /i:/ 


déal, drém, éat, j deal, dream, eat, ^| deal, dream, eat, 


teach, stream teach, stream teach, stream 


ya (initia) | ea (nitial) l a (initial 
: /ie/ e /ie/ / /ei/ | 
| yable, yacre, yache, eäble, eäcre, eäche, | able, acre, ache, ale, | 
__.yal(@), yapern _ äle, cápern, eápr 


ea (medial) : ea (medial) : ea (medial) | 740.8 
ay | (ai | /i:/ 25 


bean, feast, lead, bean, feast, lead, bean, feast, lead, 


leave, mead leave, meäd leave, mead 


iatCte, iatCty  eä+C+e, eä+C+y  atCte,atCty | 7114-2 | 
/je/ | /je/ | /ei/ | | 


| biake, griace, griave, ^ ^ beáke,greáce, ^ | bake, grace, grave, 
| liady, miake, niame, ` greáve, leady, | lady, make name, 


|shiade, shiape, siake, ^ meáke, neáme, ` | shade, shape, sake, 


siame, riace |  sheáde,sheápe,  - same, tace 
i seäke, seame, reace SE 
iair, iare eair, eáre air, are 


/isər/ | /jeor/ : /£9/ : 

fiair, hiair, piair, ` fedir, heair, pedir, ^| fair, hair, pair, dairy, , 
diairy, viairy,  dediry, vedity, — fairy, | 
| biare, bliare, miare, | beáre, bleare, medre, ` bare, blare, mare, 


eat, yer (final or | ear (final or medial) | ear (final or medial) | 7.19.3 
medial) /iər/ | /19/ |, 85,5 
/ior/, /jo:r/ | 


yar (initial) : ear (initia | eat, (h)er (ial) 
/jar/ | /jar/ | /ər/ 


| yarn, yarnest, yarbs ^ cárn, earnest, earbs ` earn, earnest, herbs | 


yer, ear (word) ear (word) 


/jox/, /iər/ /jox/, /iər/ /19/ 


eat, eet, ere : eat, eet, ere : eat, eet, ere 
/iər/ | /ior/ | /19/ 

cleat, dear, heat, : clear, dear, hear, : clear, dear, hear, 

near, beer, cheer, | near, beer, cheer, | near, beer, cheer, 


NEC here — ben ` 
yarm eárm 
— /jarm/ — ——— /lamm/ ` 
i, ee | ee 7.10.11 


hl hl TI me 

kip, mit, sim, swit, j keep, meet, seem, j keep, meet, seem, 
wik | sweet, week | sweet, week 

keep, meet, seem, : j 
sweet, week 


elem elem elm 
ə /eləm/ — |... /eləm/ — |. /elm/ — 
en, en (fal) | en, en (fina) | — ing, en (final) 


/on/ | /on/ | /m/, /on/ 
buildén, doén, j buildén, doén, j building, doing, 
veedén, zettén, | veedén, zettén, | feeding, setting, 

zingén, marnen, j zingen, mornen, j singing, morning, 


/o/ /om/ 


eth 


earth, irth 


/3:8/ 


evemen 
/ivmon/ 


fakket 
/fakot/ 


evenen 
/ivmon/ 


faggot (fakket) 
/fagot/, /fakot/ 


evening 
/Tvnın/ 


gearden 


| giarden, ghiarden ` 
| / gja:xrdon/ 


/ gja:rdon/, 
/ giordon/ 


geát(e), ghiate 
/ giot/, /gjet/ 


geáte (geàt) 
/ giot/, / giet/ 
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goold 
/ gu:ld/ 


gramfer 


grammer 
/gramor / 


Grange 


gwain 


"e (unstressed) 


/ə/, /id)/ 


heard 


goold 
/ gu:ld/ 


gramfer 


grammer 
/gramor / 


he (unstressed) 


/a/, ['i()/, /hi:/ 


ho’se hoss 


/hos/ 
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gold 
/ gould/ 


grandfather 


grandmother 
/green(d)mado / 


/ gremds/ 


has, have 


/heez/, /haev/ 


hovel 


/hovəl/, /havol/ 


i+C+e, igh (etc: i+C+e, igh (etc: | itCte, igh (etc: | 
long 7) | long 7) | long 7) | 74164 
/o1/ j /o1/ j /a1/ | 
: drith, ice, eye, | drith, ice, eye, | dryness, ice, eye, 
j height, light, smile, j height, light, smile, j height, light, smile, 


tty, vind tty, vind 


ire, ier 


/ oor / 


ire, ier 


/o:or/ 


within 
/wiðm/ 


'ithout, without 


/ (w)1Go:ut/ 


*ithout, without without 
/ (vv)ıĞəsut/ /widavut/ 


jis’, jist, just 


/d31s/, /d3ist/, 


| jist, just (fis”, jus’) ` 


/ dsist/, /d3ast/, 


/dgast/ /das/, daas! 0, 
John (Jahn) John 
— /dgan/ —  .Z405pn/ ` 
laid laid 
es ri, /leid/ — 
laste, laste, leste laste last 
/les/ — | |. /lest/ — |... /laist/ — 
lather lather . ladder 
/laöər/ /lador / /leedor / 


| De (adv, past tens) | We, like (adr, past | 
l /lık/ : tense) | 


lo’k, look look, dok) 
NEM /lk/ —  ,..../]lk/ ri /lk/ ` 
mead 
/miod/, /mi:d/, /miod/, /mi:d/, 
ə: /mied/ — ..£mjed/ ::- 
miaster medster master 
../mjastor/ ` / mja:stor/ / ma:sto/ 


moot ('tree-stump' 


nwone 


o? 
—.5 E 

a, 0 j o,a 

/a/ | /a/, /0/ | /n/ 
drap, Jahn, John, ^ ^ drop (drap) John | drop, John, beyond 
beyand, beyond, | (Jahn), beyond | yonder 

yander ` (beyand) yonder - 
(yander) 
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O, oa, ot Cte | O, oa, ot Cte | O, oa, ot Cte | 7.14.1—2 | 


/o:/ | /o:/ | /ou/ 


broke, coal, hole, | broke, coal, hole, | broke, coal, hole, 


poll, stole, voke, poll, stole, vo’ke poll, stole, folk 


| Ö”m, ön, ö”s, Ort ` | of'em, of ”im, of 
| /om/, /om/, /o:s/, | (6”m, ö”n, O's, 6’t) | us, of it 
i i , 


i | /om/, /om/, /ois/, | /nv əm/, /pv m/, | 
/nv os/ ,/pv 1t/ 


o”m, o”n, o's, o”t 


oben, open 


/ o:bon/, /o:pon/ 


ar (final) ot (final) ot (final) 
/a:x/, /ar/, /ər/ /a:x/, /ar/, /ər/ /9:/, /ə/ 


at, vat, nat or, vor (for), nor of, for, nor 


open 


at (medial) | ot (medial) l ot (medial) 
/amr/ | Jam; : /o:/ 
carn, fark, lard, | corn, fork, lord, | corn, fork, lord, 
marnen, archet, | mornén, otcha’d, j morning, orchard 
shart, starm short, storm | short, storm 
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/o/ 


/ox/ 


` word, work, worth 


atchet otcha’d otchard 


/a:tfot/ /a:rtfot/ / itfod/ 


/9:/ 


` word, work, worth 


Y. x Y. 


ore,uore,outf ore, uote, out . of, ore, our 

/uər/ | /uər/ | /o1/ 
bevote, bore, | bevote, bore, ` before, bore, more, - 
mwore, fourth Court, fourth 


bough, cloud, | bough, cloud, | bough, cloud, | 
| groun’, house, out, | groun(d), house, | ground, house, out, | 


cow, how, now, | out, cow, how, now, | cow, how, now, 


a 


down down down 


our, ower, ow’r | our, ower, owr | our, ower | 7.18.2 
/ oor / j /əmər/ j /avə/ | 8.8.1 

our, hour, flower, | our, hour, flower, | our, hour, flower, | 

| flow’r, shower, | shower, towet 

| show't, tower, tow’r | 


flow'r, showet, 


show't, tower 


oust, ust oust (ust) ust 
/əsust/, /ast/ /əsust/, /ast/ / ^st/ 
crust, doust, dust ^ crust doust dust ^ crust, dust ` 
out out ut 
/out/ /out/ /At/ 
_rout, strout, astrout rout, strout, a-strout  rut, strut, a-strut 
ove, öv : ove, öv : ove 
2/ AV/ , ?/u:A/, j 2/ AV / , 5/u:A/, j /u:A/, / 90A / | 
| ?/o:w/ | ?/0:v/ | move, prove, drove, | 
| move, move, prove, | move, prove, drove, | grove, rove ! 


er (final, unstressed) ` ` ow (final, unstressed) ` ow (final, unstressed) " 7.14.8 
| /o(n)/ /(0/ | /əv/ | 882 
| feller, holler, shaller, ^ fellow, hollow, ^ fellow, hollow, — : 
| — winder, yaller, | shallow, window, | shallow, window, 
voller, zwaller yellow, yollow, ` yellow, swallow 
—. NEM zwallow — nx 
pank pank (pant) pant 
— fpagk/ — Joen LI /pen/ ` 
patrick parrock (patrick) paddock 
E NS: /parik/ — | /pedok/ ` 
piart peart part 
— /plart/ — | à /pja:t/  /pait/ — 
poor : poor : poor 
.— /puğər/ 1 /puger/ — | / pə:/, /puə/ | $881 | 
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pitty pretty, perty pretty 
/ perrti/ (pirty) /priti/ 


pwison pweison poison 7. 
/pwa:zon/ (pwoison) / pərzən/ 8.16.3 
— o  Pvyəmzəny/ 00000000. 
quaits quaits quoits 7.17.2 
—  /kiyyarts/ -— /kiyyyasıts/ `" /k(w)ots/ ` 
quarrel quarrel quarrel 7.22.5 
— — /kvarəl/ ` /kvvarəl/, /Kwarel/ 7. /kworal/ ` 
/1/ (always | /t/ (always | /r/ (mute before a 
sounded) : sounded) |! consonant or at the 
—.—.——: end of a word) 
reat reat reat 
—  frer/ — o /rerr/ 0000 /məf 
rejaice rejaice rejoice 
____[tidgeers/ ` .fridgem/ —— | ——, /mnd3os/ ` 
rudge ridge (rudge) ridge 
— /tad3/ LAS /mda/ 
rdle | rl, rrel | d 
/lə:irdəl/ j / le:]r[o]l/, / [o:] rdol/ j 
curdle, twirdle, | curl(currel), twirl, | 
whirdle 
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shoot shoot 


[Sot/, /Sust/ /Yot/, / fuit/ 


Shodon Shroton (Sho'ton) 


Shroton 


sich, such sich, such 


/ sitj/, /satf/ /sitf/, /satf/ /satf/ 


skia’ce skea’ce scarce 7.20.4 
— [skjes/ — Lf skjes/ __.[skeas/ ` 
sloo 
ced Stuf stay /sləo/ ` 
sloth 
MEME" /sl0ð0/ — Ian — . |... /slou0/ ` 
sate, soft 
(1 /sett/, /soft/ — ' — /set/,/soft/ — ' —  /soft/ ` 
sarra sorrow sorrow 
d / sa(örə /, /saro/ /sa()ro/, /saro/ 7 LSorau/ ` 
spiarde 
121 //splamd// `" /spied/ `"  /speid/ ` 
speer 
NES /spior/ — LASpior/. — — LL Z8pao/. ` 
spwile 
NEM /spwod/ — | /spweu/ — |  /spo/ ` 
squerrel squirrel squirrel 
x: /skworal/ ^ ^ /skvvəməl/ ^ ^. /skwiol/ ` 
strik, strik’ strik, strik’, strike strike 
/strik/ /strik/ /stratk/ 


sure 
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th (voiced) . th (voiced) | th (voiceless) 
Wi | Wë | /0/ 
tharn, thatch, thin, thorn, thatch, thin, | thorn, thatch, thin, 
thing, think, azZirt, thing, think, | thing, think, 
thissle, thought (v.) athwart, thistle, athwatt, thistle, 


their (ther) 


vlee, vlees 


/vli:/, / vliz/ 


vlee, vlees fly, flies 


/vli:/, / vliz/ / fla1/, /flaız/ 


wages 


way, woy way, way, woy 


/ wei, /wou/, /we:/, /wet/, 


weak, weak weak (weak) 


/wek/, / wik/ /we:k/, / wiok/ 


whet, where 


| / (b)wor/, / (h)weor/ | 


whirdle 
/ (h)we:rdol/ 


wher, where 


/ (b)wor/, / (h)weor/ . 


/ (h)vvərrl/, / (h)wo:l/ 
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huosse whoa’se hoatse 


— /huəs/ ` —— /həs/  — 
wi? with 
— [wif —— LND 
wo, Woa (initia wo, woa (initia) —— O, oa (initia) 
/ (w)uo/ / (w)uo/ | /əv/ 


j wold, woak, woats, | wold, woak, woats, | old, oak, oats, oath | 


| uo, uoa, uot Cte | wo, woa, wotCte OG 0a,ot+Cte 
| /uə/ | /uə/ | /əv/ | 
|  buold, cuomb, | bwold, cwomb, | bold, comb, home, | 
| huome, luoad, luoaf, | hwome, lwoad, | load, loaf, rope, 


ruope, stuone lwoaf, rwope, | stone 


won't won't, wont 


/ wu()nt/ 


oonce woonce 


/ (w)u:ns/ 


oon, oone 
/(wyun/ 


wordle worold 


Zwardal/ Zwardal/ 


woone (oone) 


/ (vvyum/ 


”ood, "od, woud, 
would 


would (woud) 


/ (w)ud/ 


| ool, "ot, "ull, wull, ` wull (ull), will 
: vvill |— /(wyul/, /wil/ 
/ (w)ul/, / wil/ 
ye (attached to . ye (attached to 
antecedent) | antecedent) 
/i:/ | /i:/ 


can ye, tell ye, vor 


| can ye, tell ye, var ye - | 
—— ———. E "— 


yeat yeat 
[jior/, /jor/ — | [jior/, /jor/ — | — Ai 
yaller, voller yollow (yollor, 
/jalor/ yellow) 
..Lj;br/ — | 
yonder 
= /jander/ ` ` 
you (unstressed) 
— A |... 
your, yet, yat yout 
/ juG)or/, /jor/ / juC)or/, /jor/ 


z (initial) | z (initial) | s (initial) 
: /z/ | /z/ : /sl 

| zack, zaid, zee, zell, zack, zaid, zee, zell, ^ sack, said, see, sell 
! j | sing, sit, song, so, 
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j zing, zit, zong, zoo, | zing, zit, zong, zoo, | 


zelf (zuf) 


| zome’hat, zummat ` zome”hat somewhat 8.16.2 
/zamot/ (zome’at) /sam(h)wot/ 8.17.2 
/ zamot/ 
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zoo (and so,  5zoo (and so, 
therefore”) : therefore”) 


A note on the text 


The text of the poems follows that of 7879. Minor mechanical errors are 
silently corrected (unpaired quotation marks, apostrophes omitted where 
spaces have been left for them, full stops used where commas are evidently 
intended, etc.); more substantial emendations are recorded in the Textual 
Notes. Marginal glosses are supplied in italics for words that may cause 
temporary hesitation; where the same word occurs within a few lines of an 
earlier gloss, the gloss is not repeated. Double quotation marks are used for 
direct speech, for quotations, and for titles of poems and journal articles; 
single quotation marks are reserved for definitions and translations. 

The phonemic transcripts on the pages facing the poems are based on the 
findings recorded in W/BPG. They show the target pronunciation that is 
aimed at (though doubtless not always achieved) in the accompanying audio 
recordings. In numerous instances alternative pronunciations would be 
equally acceptable: most such alternatives are listed in the table of Common 
Alternatives on p. xvii. 


“Zummer stream”: a line-by-line phonemic analysis 


References in parentheses are to line numbers in the poem; those in square 
brackets are to sections and subsections in WBPG and to the summary of 
those sections in the Appendix to this volume. No comment is made on 
words that have the same pronunciation as in RP. Dialect pronunciations are 


normally pointed out only on their first occurrence in the poem. 


Title Zummer stream 
zAmər striim 
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Zummer-. (1) “S before a vowel often but not universally becomes in Dorset 
its smooth kinsletter x, making sand, zand; sap, zeap; send, gend; set, get; 
«^ (1844 Dissertation, $36; [8.9.1]). Barnes consistently spells words or 
word-stems with z- when the initial sound is voiced, as in zwmmer here, 
zides (T), gun (10), bezide (24), etc., in contrast to those in which the /s/ 
remains voiceless, as in stream (title), sZ/ and straj (4), scealy (T), etc. 
(it) The r is sounded in Barnes’s dialect, though silent in RP [8.8.1]. This 
applies to all words in which Barnes retains the r in spelling where it 
would be silent in RP, whether at the end of a word, as in gummer here, 
year (2), over (6), etc., or before a consonant, as in warm (2), -dartén (8), 
buttervlees (12), etc., or when followed only by mute e, as in zbere (5), gleare 
(7), mwore (18), etc. In such cases the eis often omitted from the spelling, 
as in zer (12, 15, etc.). When the ris not sounded in the dialect (as in birth, 
hearth, horse, etc.), Barnes omits it from the spelling [8.8.5]. 


1 AH! then the grassy-meaded May 
a: den 60 gra:simiodid meer 


Abh, grassy. (1) Long a in the dialect, as in both these words, passèn (2), -dartén 
(8), etc. is generally /a:/, as in Australian car park, rather than /a/ as in 
current RP [7.7.1], but a different vowel in some phonetic environments 
(cf. path in line 11). (ii) The vowel of the unstressed -y ending in grassy, 
scetily (T), giddy (12), etc., is not /1/ as in old-fashioned RP, but /i/ [7.1.2]. 


meaded. Words spelled with ea in StE and pronounced /i:/ in RP may in 
Barnes's dialect have either the same spelling and pronunciation, as in 
stream (title and throughout), glam (2), leaves (6), etc., or the diphthong 
/io/ spelled ez in both the broad and the modified forms of the dialect, as 
in meäd here, än, ledve (verb), etc. [7.10.8]. But the distinction is not 


always maintained: cf. mead-grass with no diaeresis (29). 


Maj. Words spelled with az or ay in StE and pronounced /er/ in RP are 
normally spelled aż or aj in the modified form of the dialect, like Maj 
here, straj (4), play (6), maid (16), etc. (sometimes 47 or dy), replacing the a 
and 2) spellings of the broad form. The pronunciation in Barnes's dialect 
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is /a&1/ as in Australian G'day [7.11.6]. (For day, say, and other words 
spelled with ay in Barnes’s poems as opposed to aj see WBPG 7.11.7.) 


2 Did warm the passèn year, an’ gleam 
did wa:rm öə pa:son jior ən glizm 


warm. The vowel sound in words spelled with ar in StE representing /9:(r) / 
in RP (e.g. warm, swarm, toward), is /ax/ in Barnes’s dialect; hence the 
rhyme sound in storm/ warm (“Don’t Ceare”, 2/ 4) is not /oxm/ as in RP 
but /airm/ [7.22.2]. See also or (14). 


passèn. (i) For the stressed vowel see A% and grassy in line 1. (it) In both the 
broad and the modified forms of the dialect Barnes uses the spelling -èn 
for the unstressed mg ending on present participles and verbal nouns, as 
in a-runnèn (5) and a-slidèn (9), though the accent on the e is sometimes 
omitted. The pronunciation, as for other words ending in unstressed -en 
(past participles of strong verbs, nouns such as garden, etc), is /on/ 
[7.1.5]. 


an’. Final /d/ is frequently lost from the consonant cluster /nd/ [8.2.2], as 
shown by its omission from and here and in lines 7, 9, and 17. This allows 
words ending in -nd in StE to rhyme with words ending in either a or nd; 
hence groun’ with final d lost rhymes with down in the first stanza of “Fall 
time” but round rhymes with -brown’d (with obligatory final d in the past 
participle) in the second. 


year. Usually /jior/, much as in StE, but with a higher starting point for the 
diphthong and the final r always sounded; sometimes /ja:r/ [7.19.3]. 


3 Upon the yellow-grounded stream, 
əppn öə jalorgro:un(d)id stri:m 


yellow. (i) The usual spelling in the modified form of the dialect is yollow, 
replacing yaller or yoller in the broad form. The vowel of the stressed 
syllable is /a/, intermediate between /a/ and /p/ [7.4]. (i) The 
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unstressed second syllable in disyllabes ending in ow, like yeXow here, 
shallow (8), window (21), etc. is generally weakened to /or/ or /o/ [7.14.8]. 


grounded. (i) The diphthong of the first syllable, pronunced /au/ in RP, as 


by. 


also in out- (10), brow (15), now (18), sound (22), etc. is in Barnes’s dialect 
/əm/, similar to that in RP go, blow, hoe, etc. [7.18.1]. (ii) the /d/ in ground 
is optional (see av’ in line 2), perhaps more likely to be sounded here than 


not because of the inflexional ending that follows. 


4 Tat still by beech-tree sheades do stray. 
dot stil b(o:)1 bi:tftri: fjedz do strae 


Either /bı/ (unstressed) or /bo:1/ (stressed) [7.16.9]. For the diphthong 
of the stressed form see 2/7 in line 5. 


sheddes. The spelling in the modified form of the dialect for the diphthong in 


do. 


the sequence spelled C+a+C+e and pronounced /er/ in StE is ed, as in 
weaves (5), scealy (T), pledce (25), etc. replacing the broad form's za. The 
pronunciation in Barnes's dialect is /je/ [7.11.1]. The disadvantage of the 
decision to replace Zo with ed is the potential confusion of this diphthong 
with the /io/ of words such as od and Jean, spelled with ed in both the 
broad and the modified forms of the dialect and pronounced /i:/ in RP 
(like medded in line 1). 


When used as an auxiliary, as here in the normal form of the present 
tense in the dialect, do is normally the unstressed /do/ [7.15.5]; when 
stressed, on the other hand, it is /du:/ as in RP. In 7844 Barnes 
consistently uses the spelling da for the unstressed auxiliary and do 
elsewhere, but in the modified form of the dialect the da spellings are 
gradually phased out until they are entirely replaced by do (see WBCP ii, 
Appendix 3). 


5 The light o” weaves, a-runnen there, 
6o lout ə wjevz orAnon ösər 
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light. The usual pronunciation in Barnes’s dialect of the diphthong 
pronounced /ar/ in current RP, as in by when stressed (4), zides (T), dën 
(9), zime (10), etc. is/ou/ [7.16.1]. 


j 


0. /V/ in of is commonly lost before a consonant, yielding the 
pronunciation /o/ [8.3.2]. 


there. Where, there, and their ate usually spelled wher and Aer in 1844, 
suggesting pronunciation with /or/, particularly when the word is 
unstressed; when stressed, however (as in the rhyme with g/eare in line 7), 


the pronunciation after the initial consonant sound is /&or/ [7.20.3]. 


6 Did play on leaves up over head, 
did pleer pn li:vz Ap o:vor hed 


over. The complete consistency of the spelling auver in 1844 shows that the 
preferred pronunciation in the dialect was /otvor/ [7.14.10]. 


7 An” vishes scealy zides did gleare, 
ən vifiz skjeli zo:dz did gljeor 


vishes. Initial /f/ is voiced in the dialect in most native English words or 
word-stems [8.3.1]. Barnes uses v to show this voicing, as in vishes for 
fishes’ here, -vlees (12), -vled (20), vrom (21), etc. His spelling shows, 
however, that the initial /f/ is not normally voiced in words adopted 
from French, such as fedce (27), and that there are some native English 


words, such as flight (12), in which it is rarely or never voiced. 


gleare. The word (‘glare’) belongs with mare, share, fair, pair, etc., normally 
spelled with -zare or -iair in 1844 and -eare or -edir in the modified form of 
the dialect. The diphthong is pronounced as in RP /eə/ but with an 
introductory “glide, creating the triphthong /jea/, followed by /r/ (see 
Zummer in the title), hence /jeər/ [7.20.2]. 


8  A-dartén on the shallow bed, 
oda:rton pn da falor bed 
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shallow. (i) Stressed short a in Barnes's dialect, as in the first syllable here 
and in man (16), stand (23), etc. is /a/ as opposed to old-fashioned RP 
/x/ [7.3.1]. (ii) For the unstressed second syllable see ye//ov in line 3. 


9  An'like the stream a-slidén on, 
ən lik öə stri:m oslo:idan pn 


like. Both spelling and rhyme in 7844 show that climb, strike, and like (as an 
adverb or in the past tense) have a short 7, /1/. As an infinitive, however, 


like appears to have the usual diphthong /a:1/ [7.16.5]. 


10 My zun-out-measur'd time's agone. 
mai zAno:utmezord to:mmz ogon 


11 There by the path, in grass knee-high, 
dor b(o31 oa pe:0 m grais niho: 
path. Many words that have the vowel /a:/ in RP have /e:/ in Barnes’s 
dialect, including path and father, laugh, half, after, aunt, last, etc. A variety of 
different spellings is used to indicate the pronunciation in the broad form 


of the dialect; most are repelled as in StE in the modified form [7.7.4]. 


12 Wer buttervlees in giddy flight, 
wor batorvli:z m gidi Tat 


ves. ( The vowel is probably to be explained by the long-standing 
confusion in English between between the verbs Ar and flee and the nouns 
fly and flea [7.16.6]. (it) For the voiced initial consonant see vishes in line 7. 


13 All white above the dedisies white, 
ail (h)wort abav Aa djeziz (h)wozt 


white. The initial consonant sound in words with initial wh may be either 


aspirated /hw/, as in careful RP, or unaspirated /w/ [8.5.3]. 
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dedisies. As in StE, where the diphthong in the stressed syllable of daisy (/e1/) 
is the same as that in shade, the diphthong of the stressed syllable in 
dedisies (/16/) is the same as that in sedes (4). 


14 Or blue below the deep blue sky. 
ar blu: bilo: öə di:p blu: ska: 


Or. Words spelled with or in StE representing /ə:/ or /əzr/ in RP, such as or 
here, corn and storm elsewhere, etc. are consistently spelled with arin 1844, 
indicating the pronunciation /a:r/ (cf. warm in line 2). When the syllable is 
unstressed, however (as frequently with for, or, nor), the pronunciation is 
reduced (as here) to /ar/ or /ar/ [7.22.1—3]. 


below. (i) The first syllable is as in RP. (it) Since the second syllable is 
stressed, its vowel is not reduced to /o(r)/ as in yellow (3) and shallow (8); 
but that vowel, which has become the diphthong /au/ in RP was in some 
words in Barnes's dialect the pute vowel /0:/, as here and in glowén and 
glow (15, 17), etc., and in others the diphthong /uo/, spelled wo in the 
modified form of the dialect, as in cold, hwome, woak, etc. [7.14, 7.14.1—3, 
7.14.14]. 


15 'Then glowén watm wer ev'ry brow, 
den glosən wa:rm wor evri brau 


16 O” maid, or man, in zummer het, 
ə maid or man m zAmor het 


het. In both the broad and the modified forms of the dialect heat is spelled 
het and rhymed with words ending in /et/; the vowel is thus clearly not 
the /i:/ of StE but /e/ [7.10.10]. 


17 An” warm did glow the cheaks I met 
ən wa:rm did glo: öə tfiəks a met 
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cheaks. The vowel in words spelled with ee in StE is normally pronounced 
/i:/ as in RP (but cf. meet in line 18). The ed spelling in cheek (indicating 
/io/) suggests that the dialect form is derived from the West Saxon céace 
(as might be expected in the southwest), whereas the StE form is from 
Anglian ce. [7.10.8, 7.10.13]. 


18 That time, noo mwote to meet em now. 
Oat Gomm nu: muor tə mi()t om no:u 


400. ln both the broad and the modified forms of the dialect Barnes 
maintains a distinction between zo (the opposite of yes), rhymed only with 
words ending in /o:/ and always spelled zo, and noo (‘not any’), always so 
spelled and evidently pronounced /nu:/ [7.14.6]. 


mwore. The pronunciation in Barnes's dialect of the vowel + r combination 
in most words with a stressed syllable spelled or+C, ore, oar, oor, ot our that 
has the sound /9:/ in RP (/o:r/ when followed by a vowel) is /uor/ [7.23, 
7.23.1]. See also avore (28). 


meet. Like keep, seem, sweet, and week, the vowel in meet may be either /i:/ as in 
RP or /1/, as shown in the broad form of the dialect by both spelling and 
rhyme. The transcription /i()/ allows for both possibilities [7.10.11]. 


em. Loss of initial /ð/ in thew and reduction of the vowel to /ə/ as here is 


common in colloquial English in all dialects as well as StE. 


19 As brooks, a-slidén on their bed, 
az bruks əslərsidən pn dar bed 


20 My season-measur”d time's a-vled. 
mat si:zonmezord to:mz ovled 


21 Vrom yonder window, in the thatch, 
vrom jandor windor m öə öatf 
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yonder. Yond (in beyond and yonder) belongs with a group of words in which 
the stressed vowel is sometimes spelled 0, sometimes a. Since these words 
are rhymed sometimes on the sound /p/, sometimes /a/, the logical 
conclusion is that their stressed vowel is /a/, intermediate between these 
two sounds [7.4]. 


thatch. StE voiceless 7/5 is often voiced in SW dialects, as in thatch, thin, thistle 
and a number of other words. In 7844 Barnes shows this voicing by 
italicizing the zh and in 7847 by replacing it with d but in the modified 
form of the dialect—as in StE—there is nothing to indicate when 22 will 
be voiced and when it will not [8.13.1]. 


22 Did sound the maidens’ merry words, 
did sərun(d) 69 maeidonz meri ward: 


23 As I did stand, by zingen birds, 
əz o:1 did stan(d) b(o31 zmgən be:rdz 


24 Bezide the elem-sheaded hatch. 
bizaud ði elomfjedid hatf 


elem. “The liquids /z at the end of a word are sometimes parted by a vowel, 
as in elem, elm; auverwhelem, overwhelm; belem, helm" (1844 Diss., $32); 
accordingly e/z is always disyllabic in Barnes's poems whereas in ei, 
where /z is not in final position, there is no epenthetic vowel separating 


the consonant cluster [8.6]. 


25 "Tis good to come back to the pleáce, 
tız gud to kam bak tə ðə plies 


26 Back to the time, to goo noo mwote; 
bak tə da Gomm to gu: nu: muar 
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goo. Go and ago, no (in the sense ‘not any’), so (in the sense ‘and so, 
therefore’), s/oe, and ze are almost invariably spelled with oo or ooe in both 
the broad and the modified forms of the dialect, and are rhymed with 
words ending in the sound /u:/, such as 2/e, shoe, two, etc. [7.14.6]. The 
pronunciation of goo is evidently /gu:/, though rare exceptions, such as 
the rhyme mose/ nose/ goes in “The shy man" (41-3), show /go:/ as a 
possible variant. 


27 "Ts good to meet the younger feace 
tız gud tə mi()t 6a fAngər Des 


28  A-mentén others here avore. 
omenton Adorz hiər ovuor 


avore. (i) Barnes's usage shows a marked preference for avore over bevore, the 
former outnumbering the latter in his poems in a ratio of nearly five to 
one. (ii) For the pronunciation of -ore see more (18). (ii) For the voicing 
of the StE f (in both words) see shes (7). 


29 As streams do glide by green mead-grass, 
az stri:mz də gləsid b(əşi gri:zn miodgra:s 


30 My zummer-brighten’d years do pass. 
mai zAmərbrərrtənd jiorz də pa:s 
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THIRD-COLLECTION POEMS 


WITH 


PHONEMIC TRANSCRIPTS 


WOONE SMILE MWORE 


Ol MFARY, when the zun went down, 

Woone night in Spring, wi’ v”ry rim, 
Behind thik nap wi? woody crown, 

An' left your smilén feáce so dim; 
Your little sister there, inside, 

WP bellows on her little knee, 
Did blow the vier, a-glearén wide 

Drough window-peanes, that I could zee,— 
As you did stan’ w? me, avore 


The house, a-peárten, —woone smile mwore. 


The chatt'rén birds, a-risén high, 
An' zinkén low, did swiftly vlee 
Vrom shrinkén moss, a-growén dry, 
Upon the leänèn apple tree. 
An' there the dog, a-whippén wide 
His heàiry tail, an” comén neat, 
Did fondly lay agean your zide 
His coal-black nose an’ russet ear: 
To win what Pd a-won avore, 


Vrom your gay feáce, his woone smile mwore. 


An' while your mother bustled sprack, 
A-getten supper out in hall, 

An’ cast her sheáde, a-whiv’rén black 
Avote the vier, upon the wall; 

Yout brother come, wi' easy peáce, 
In drough the slammen geate, along 

The path, wi’ healthy-bloomen feáce, 
A-whis'lén shrill his last new zong; 

An’ when he come avore the door, 


He met vrom you his woone smile mwore. 
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a 


one 


jury 
that hillock 


fire 
through 


jy 


briskly 


shadow, quivering 


through 


tunefully 


(w)u:n gmail muar 


o: mjeeri (h)wen do zan went dərun 
(w)u:n no:it In spry wi vəzəri rim 
bihə:mid) örk nap wi wudi kro:un 
on left jor smə:rlən Des sə dim 
jor İrtəl sistər Ögər msəsid 
wi biliz pn (h)ər İrtəl ni: 
did blo: 69 vo:ror əglierən wad 
dru: windorpjenz dot ou kud zi: 
az ju: did stan wi mi: ovuor 
6o horus opjairton (w)u:n smo:il muar 


öə tfatrən bo:rdz orouzon ho: 
ən zınkən lo: did swif(t)li vli: 
vrom İrınkən mvs ogro:on dro: 
əppn do lionon apol tri: 
ən dear da dog ə(h)vvrpən ward 
(h)1z hisəri Gel ən kamon nior 
did fon(d)li le: ogjen jor zaud 
(bız ko:lblak no:z ən rasot ior 
to win (h)wot oud owAn ovuor 
vrom ju(:jor gar Des (h)ız (w)u:n smo:il muar 


ən (h)wo:l jor mAöər bAsold sprak 
əgetən sApor o:ut m bal 
ən ka:st (h)ər fjed o(h)wivron blak 
əvuər 69 voor əppn da wail 
jor brAöər kam wi i:zi pjes 
ın dru: oa slamən gjet olpr 
6o pe:0 wi helOiblu:mon fjes 
o(h)wislon fil (h)iz le:st nju: zon 
ən (h)wen hi: kam ovuor öə duor 
hi: met vrom ju: (h)ız (wyu:n smoul muar 
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Now you that wer the daughter there, 
Be mother on a husband’s vloor, 
An” mid ye meet w?’ less o” ceare 
Than what your hearty mother bore; 
An” if abroad I have to rue 
The bitter tongue, or wrongvul deed, 
Mid I come hwome to sheare wi’ you 
What’s needvul free o” pinchen need: 


An” vind that you ha’ still in store, 


My evenen meal, an” woone smile mvvofe. 
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may 


share 


nəru ju: öət wor do de:tor ösgər 
bi: mAöər pn ə hazbon(d)z vluər 
ən mid i: mi()t wi les ə kjeor 
don (h)wot jor ha:rti mAöər buər 
ən 1f obro:d o: hav to ru: 
Qo bitər tan ar ronvul di:d 
mid əz kam huom tə fisər wi ju: 
(h)wots ni:dvəl fri: ə pıntfən ni:d 
ən vorin(d) dot ju: ha stil mn stuər 
mo: ivmən mi: ən (w)u:n smart muar 
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THE ECHO 


ABOUT the tow’r an” churchyard wall, 
Out nearly overright our door, 
A tongue ov wind did always call 
Whatever we did call avore. 
The vaice did mock our neames, our cheers, 
Our merry laughs, our hands’ loud claps, 
An” mother's call “Come, come, my dears” 
—my dears; 
Or “Do as I do bid, bad chaps” 
—bad chaps. 


An” when o” Zundays on the green, 
In frocks an” cwoats as gay as new, 
We walk’d wi’ shoes a-meğde to sheen 
So black an’ bright’s a vull-ripe slooe 
We then did hear the tongue ov air 
A-mockén mothet’s vaice so thin, 
“Come, now the bell do goo vor praş”r” 
—vor bra) 'r, 
“”Tis time to goo to church; come in" 


—come in. 


The night when little Anne, that died, 
Begun to zickén, back in May, 
An’ she, at dusk ov evenén-tide, 
Wer out wi’ others at their play, 
Within the churchyard that do keep 
Her little bed, the vaice o’ thin 
Dark air, mock'd mother’s call “To sleep” 
—+to sleep; 
“”Tis bed time now, my love, come in” 


— come in. 
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a 


opposite 


mimic 


shine 


sloe 


öi eko: 


obo:ut da təsuər ən tfərrtffa:rd wa:l 
aut niərli o:voro:t o:uor duor 
ə tan əv win(d) did a:Iwe:z kal 
(h)wotevor wi: did kal əvuər 
Öə vaers did mok auar njemz o:uor tfiorz 
əruər meri le:fs o:uor han(d)z lo:ud klaps 
on madorz kal kam kam moi diorz 
mai diorz 
ar du: əz əri do bid bad tfaps 
bad tfaps 


ən (h)wen ə zande:z pn öə gri 
ın frpks ən kuots əz gar oz nju: 
wi: we:kt wi fu:z omjed to fin 
so blak on brats a vulraup slu: 
wi: den did hior Öə tan ov ær 
əmpkən madorz veils so öm 
kam nau oa bel də gu: vor preir 
vər preeir 
tiz tom to gu: to tfəirtf kam in 
kam in 


6o nont (h)wen İrtəl an dat dad 
bigan tə zikon bak m mai 
ən fi: ət dask ov isvməntəsid 
wor o:ut wi AÖərz ot dor plaer 
(w)ióm ðo tfə:rtffa:rd dat də kip 
(bər İrtəl bed oa værs ə öm 
dark em mpkt maðərz ka:l tə sli:p 
tə sli:p 
tiz bed Gm nau məzi lav kam m 
kam m 
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An” when our Jeane come out so smart 
A-marrfed, an’ we help’d her in 
To Henry”s newly-painted cart, 
The while the wheels begun to spin, 
An' her gay nods, vor all she smil'd, 
Did sheake a tear-drop vrom each eye, 
The vaice mock’d mothet’s call, “Dear child” mimicked 
—dear child; 
“God bless ye evermwore; good bye” 


— good bye. 
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ən (h)wen o:uor dien kam o:ut so smart 
əmarid on wi: helpt (h)ər ın 
to henriz nju:lipzemtid kat 
6o (h)woul Öə (h)wi:lz bigAn to spin 
ən (h)ər geet npdz vər a:l fi: smould 
did fiek ə tiərdrap vrəm irtf ou 
6o værs mpkt madorz ka:l dior tfaul(d) 
dior tfo:l(d) 
god bles i: evərmuər gud ba: 
gud bo: 
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VULL A MAN 


No, I'm a man, I'm vull a man, 

You beat my manhood, if you can. 

You'll be a man if you can teake 

All steátes that household life do meake. 

The love-toss’d child, a-croodlén loud, 
The bwoy a-screamén wild in play, 

The tall grown youth a-steppén proud, 
The father staid, the house's stay. 

No; I can boast if others can, 


I'm vull a man. 


A young-cheak’d mother’s tears mid vall, 
When woone a-lost, not half man-tall, 
Vrom little hand, a-called vrom play, 
Do leave noo tool, but drop a tay, 
An” die avore he's father-free 

To sheape his life by his own plan; 
An” vull an angel he shall be, 

But here on e’th not vull a man, 

No; I could boast if others can, 


I'm vull a man. 


I woonce, a child, wer father-fed, 
An” [ve a-vound my childern bread; 
My earm, a sister’s trusty crook, 
Is now a faithvul wife’s own hook; 
An” I’ve a-gone where vo”k did zend, 

An' gone upon my own free mind, 
Aw ofen at my own wits’ end, 

A-led o” God while I wer blind. 

No; I could boast if others can 


I'm vull a man. 
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a 


cooing 


mature 


may 


one 


toy 
earth 


once 


arm 


folk 


vul ə man 


no: əzim ə man əzm vul ə man 
ju: biət ma manhud rf jo kan 
jol bi: ə man if ju: kən tjek 
ail stets dat ho:ushuold louf də mjek 
6o İuvtost tfo:l(d) okrudlon loud 

6o bwo:r oskrizmon would m plar 
6o ta:lgro:un ju:0 ostepon proud 

Öə fe:öər steeid da hərusiz ster 

no: at kən bosst if Aöərz kan 
oum vəl ə man 


ə jagtfiokt madorz tiorz mid va:l 
(h)vven (vv)uzn olpst not he:f manta: 
vrom İrtəl han(d) oka:ld vrom plat 
də liov nu: tu:l bət drap ə ter 
ən dou əvuər hi:z fe:öərfri: 
tə Dep Wz louf b(o31 (h)rz om plan 
ən vul ən andol hi: fəl bi: 
bət hiər pn &0 not vul ə man 
no: at kod bosst 1f Ağərz kan 
oum vəl ə man 


əz (w)u:ns o tfaul(d) wor fe:öərfed 
ən ə:rv ovo:un(d) mat tfildərn bred 
mər jam sistərz trasti kruk 
IZ nou o feerÖvəl wats on huk 
ən əv əgpn (h)wor vo:k did zen(d) 
ən gon spon mər om fri: mə:mid) 
ən pfən ət mərt oin wits en(d) 
əled ə god (h)wo:l o: wor blo:n(d) 
no: at kod bosst 1f Ağərz kan 
oum vul o man 


4] 


An” still, ov all my tweil ha’ won, toil 


My lovén maid an’ merry son, daughter 
Though each in turn’s a jay an” ceare, Joy 
"Me a-had, an’ still shall have, their sheare; share 
An’ then, if God should bless their lives, 

Why I mid zend vrom son to son may 
My life, right on drough men an’ wives, through 


As long, good now, as time do run. 
No; I could boast if others can, 


I'm vull a man. 
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ən stil ov al mo: twozl hə wan 
mo: lAvon maid on meri san 
Oo: itf mtamza daat ən kjeor 
v əhad on stil fal hav dor fjeor 
on den if god fud bles dor lə:rvz 

(h)wo:t ou mid zen(d) vrom san to san 
mo: louf rat pn dru: men on wo:ivz 

əz Ion gud nau oz tom do ran 

no: at kud bosst rf Aöərz kan 
oum vul o man 
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NAIGHBOUR PLAYMEATES 


O JAY betide the dear wold mill, 
My naighbour playmeates” happy hwome, 
WC rollen wheel, an” leápén foam, 
Below the overhangen hill, 
Where, wide an’ slow, 
The stream did flow, 
An’ flags did grow, an’ lightly vlee 
Below the grey-leav'd withy tree, 
While clack, clack, clack, vrom hour to hour, 
Wi whirlén stwone, an” streamén flour, 
Did goo the mill by cloty Stour. 


An” there in geámes by evenén skies, 
When Meary zot her down to rest, 
The broach upon her panken breast, 
Did quickly vall an’ lightly rise, 
While swans did zwim 
In steately trim. 
An’ swifts did skim the water, bright 
WC whirlén froth, in western light; 
An” clack, clack, clack, that happy hour, 
WP whirlén stwone, an’ streamön flour, 
Did goo the mill by cloty Stour. 


Now mortery jeints, in streaks o” white, 
Along the gearden wall do show 
In May, an’ cherry boughs do blow, 
W? bloomen tutties, snowy white, 
Where rollén round, 
Wr rumblén sound, 
The wheel woonce drown'd the vaice so dear 


To me. I fain would goo to hear 
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a 


Joy, old 


fy 


willow 
yellow water-lilied 


saf 


panting 


Joints 


bloom 


bunches of blossom 


once 


naibor plaemmjets 


o: d3ze1 bite:id öə dior (vv)uəld mil 
ma: ngibor plaemmjets hapi huəm 
wi ro:lon (h)wi:l ən liopon Tom 
bilo: 69 ərvərhanən hil 
(h)wor wad on slo: 
o stri:m did flo: 
ən flagz did gro: ən lo:tli vli: 
bilo: 69 gre:li:vd wiói tri: 
(h)woul klak klak Klak vrom o:uor tu o:uor 
wi (h)we:r(d)lon stuon ən stri:mən flo:uor 
did gu: öə mil b(o31 klo:ti sto:uor 


ən ösər ın gjemz b(o31 isvmən sko:iz 
(h)wen misəri zat (h)ər dərun tə rest 
6o bro:tf əppn (h)ər pankon brest 
did kwikli va:l ən lətli rəsiz 
(h)woul swonz did zwim 
ın stjetli trim 
ən swif(t)s did skim 60 vvərtər bro:t 
wi (h)wa:r(d)lon fro@ m western lont 
on klak Klak Klak dat hapi o:uor 
wi (h)we:r(d)lon stuon ən stri:mən flo:uor 
did gu: oa mil b(o31 klo:ti sto:uor 


nau marrtri d3o:nts mn strioks ə (h)wout 
əlpn öə gja:xrdon wa:l də fo: 
In mer on Uert bo:uz do blo: 
wi blu:mon tatiz snori (h)wozt 
(bwar ro:lon ro:und 
wi ramblon so:und 
6o (h)wi:l (w)u:ns dro:und öə vaers so dior 
to mi: at fam wud gu: to hior 
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The clack, clack, clack, vor woone short hour, 
WT whirlén stwone, an” streamen flour, 


Bezide the mill on cloty Stour. 


But should I vind a-heavén now 
Her breast w? air o” thik dear pleace? 
Or zee dark locks by such a brow, 
Or het o” play on such a feace? 
No! She’s now staid, 
An' where she play'd, 
There's noo such maid that now ha’ took 
The pleğce that she ha” long vorsook, 
Though clack, clack, clack, vrom hour to hour, 
WT whirlén stwone an” streamen flour, 


Do goo the mill by cloty Stour. 


An” still the pulley rwope do heist 
The wheat vrom red-wheeled waggon beds. 
An” ho'ses there wi’ lwoads of grist, 
Do stand ar’ toss their heavy heads; 
But on the vloor, 
Or at the door, 
Do show noo mwore the kindly feace 
Her father show'd about the pleáce, 
As clack, clack, clack, vrom hour to hour, 
W? whirlén stwone, an’ streamön flour, 
Did goo his mill by cloty Stour. 
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one 


that 


heat 


grown up 


hoist 


6o klak klak Klak vor (w)u:n fairt o:uor 
wi (h)vvərr(d)lən stuon ən stri:mən flo:uor 
bizo:id oa mil pn klo:ti sto:uor 


bot fud o: vo:n(d) əhi:vən nou 
(bər brest wi am ə ok dior pljes 
ar zi: dark Inks b(o31 sm ə brau 
ar het ə ple pn sıtf o fjes 
no: fi:z nau stærd 
ən (h)wer fi: plaeid 
Öərz nu: sitf mzeid dat nau ho tuk 
6o pljes dat fi: ho lon varsuk 
ðo: klak klak klak vrom ə:uər to o:uor 
wi (h)vvərr(d)lən stuon ən stri:mən flo:uor 
də gu: öə mil b(o?1 klorti sto:uor 


on stil öə puli ruop do hast 
6o (h)wi:t vrəm red(h)wi:ld wagon bedz 
ən hpsiz dor wi luədz ov graust 
do stan(d) on tos dor hevi hedz 
bət pn da vluər 
ar at o duər 
do fo: nu: muar öə kozn(d)li fjes 
(h)ər fe:öər fo:d obo:ut da pljes 
əz klak klak klak vrom o:uor tə əmər 
wi (h)we:r(d)lon stuon ən stri:mən flo:uor 
did gu: (h)ız mil b(o31 klorti sto:uor 
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THE LARK 


As I, below the mornén sky, 
Wer out a vvorken in the lew 
O” black-stemm”d thorns, a-springen high, 
Avote the worold-boundén blue, 
A-reákén, under woak tree boughs, 
The orts a-left behin’ by cows, 


Above the grey-grow’d thistle rings, 
An” deaisy-buds, the lark, in flight, 
Did zing a-loft, wi’ flappén wings, 
Tho’ mwore in hearén than in zight, 
The while my bwoys, in playvul me’th, 
Did run till they wer out o” breath. 


Then woone, wi’ han’-beshedded eyes, 
A-stoppen still, as he did run, 

Look’d up to zee the lark arise 
A-zingén to the high-gone zun; 

The while his brother look’d below 


Vor what the groun’ mid have to show. 


Zoo woone did watch above his head 
The bird his hands could never teake; 
An’ woone, below, where he did tread, 
Mound out the nest within the breáke; 
But, aggs be only woonce a-vound, 


An' uncaught larks ageán mid sound. 
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one 
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SO 


(003, ONCE 


Qo lærk 


az ou bilo: öə ma:rnon ska: 
wor aiut ə wo:rkon m oa lu: 
ə blakstemd óa:rnz əsprınən ho: 
əvuər öə wo:rdolbo:undon blu: 
orjekon andor (w)uok tri: bauz 
Öl airts əleft bihozn b(əs)i ko:uz 


əbAv Aa gre:gro:ud órsol riz 
on djezibAdz oa la:rk m flout 
did zın olpft wi flapən vvınz 
ðo: muar m hioron dan m zərt 
6o (h)woul məzi bwo:z m plervul met 
did ran til ðe: wor aut a bre0 


den (w)uzn wi hanbifjedod az 
əstppən stil oz hi: did ran 

lukt Ap to zi: o lark orouz 
əzmgən to öə haugon zan 

6o (h)woul (h)iz braðər lukt bilo: 

vor (h)wot öə gro:un mid hav to fo: 


Zu: (w)u:n did wotf obav (h)ız hed 
6o bərrd (h)iz han(d)z kod never tjek 
on (w)u:n bilo: (h)wer hi: did tred 
vorun(d) xut do nest (w)ióm öə brjek 
bət agz bi: oinli (w)yu:ns əvəsun(d) 
ən Ankətt lairks ogjen mid so:un(d) 
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THE TWO CHURCHES 


A HAPPY day, a happy year, 

A zummer Zunday, dazzlén clear, 

I went athirt vrom Lea to Noke, 

To goo to church wi’ Fanny's vo'k: 

The sky o' blue did only show 

A cloud ot two, so white as snow, 

An” air did sway, wi’ softest strokes, 

The eltrot roun' the dark-bough'd woaks. 
O day o' test when bells do toll! 

O day a-blest to ev”ry soul! 


How sweet the zwells o” Zunday bells. 


An’ on the cowslip-knap at Creech, 
Below the grove o' steately beech, 

I heärd two tow'rs a-cheemén clear, 
Vrom woone 1 went, to woone drew near, 
As they did call, by flow'ry ground, 

The bright-shod veet vrom housen round, 
A-drownén wi’ their holy call, 

The goocoo an' the water-vall. 

Die off, O bells o” my dear pleàáce, 

Ring out, O bells avore my feáce, 


Vull sweet your zwells, O ding-dong bells. 


Ah! then vor things that time did bring 
My kinsvo’k, Lea had bells to ring; 

An” then, agein, vor what bevell 

My wife's, why Noke church had a bell; 
But soon wi’ hopevul lives a-bound 

In woone, we had woone towet's sound, 
Vot our high jays all vive bells rung, 


Our losses had woone iron tongue. 
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one 


cuckoo 


kinsfolk 


Joys 


Öə tu: tfa:rtfiz 


ə hapi de: ə hapi jior 

ə zAmər zAnde: dazlon klior 

əz went oóo:rt vrəm li: to no:k 

tə gu: tə tfə:rtf wi fanız vo:k 

6o sko: o blu: did o:nli fo: 

ə klə:ud ər tu: so (h)wot oz sno: 
ən air did swat wi spftist stro:ks 
ði eltrot ro:un oa da:rkbo:ud (w)uoks 
o: de: ə rest (h)wen belz do roi 

o: de: oblest tu evri so:l 

bau swi()t óo zwelz ə zAnde: belz 


on pn öə ka:uslip nap ot kri:tf 

bilo: oa gro:v o stjetli bi:tf 

au hiərd tu: to:uorz otfixmon klior 
vrom (w)uin a1 went to (w)u:n dru: nior 
əz ðe: did kal b(e:)1 floruri gro:un(d) 
6o brand vi:t vrəm horuzon re:un(d) 
edro:unon wi dor ho:li kal 

9o guku: ən öə wo:torva:l 

do: pf o: belz o mo: dior pljes 

rın aut o: belz ovuor mo: fjes 

vul swi()t jor zwelz o: dmdon belz 


a: den vər órgz Oot Lamm did bry 

mai kinzvo:k li: had belz tə ry 

ən den ogjen vər (h)wot bivel 

mo: waifs (hb)wair no:k tfo:rtj had o bel 
bət su:n wi ho:pvul lo:rvz obo:un(d) 

In (w)u:n wi: had (w)uin to:uorz so:un(d) 
vər oruor haw dzæız a:l və:rv belz ray 
əruər İpsiz had (w)u:n o:rorn tan 
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Oh! ring all round, an” never mwoan 
So deep an’ slow woone bell alwone, 


Vor sweet your swells o' vive clear bells. 
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o: riy al re:un(d) on never muon 
sə di:p on slo: (w)u:n bel əluən 
vər swi()t jor swelz o vərrv klior belz 
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WOAK HILL 


WHEN sycamore leaves wer a-spreaden, 
Green-ruddy, in hedges, 

Bezide the red doust o' the ridges, 
A-drted at Woak Hill, 


I packed up my goods all a-sheenen 
WT long years o” handlén, 

On dousty red wheels ov a waggon, 
To ride at Woak Hill. 


The brown thatchen ruf o” the dwellén, 
I then wer a-leávén, 

Had shelter'd the sleek head o” Meàry, 
My bride at Woak Hill. 


But now vot zome years, her light voot-vall 


'S a-lost vrom the vloorén. 
Too soon vor my jay an’ my childern, 
She died at Woak Hill. 


But still I do think that, in soul, 
She do hover about us; 
To ho vor her motherless childern, 
Her pride at Woak Hill. 


Zoo—lest she should tell me hereafter 
I stole off "ithout het, 

An' left her, uncall'd at house-riddén, 
To bide at Woak Hill— 


I call’d her so fondly, w? lippéns 
All soundless to others, 
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SO 


moving house 


lip-movements 


(w)uok hil 


(bwen sıkəmuər li:vz wor əspredən 
grinrAdi m hed3iz 

bizəzid oa red do:ust ə Öə rAdziz 
edro:id ot (w)uok hil 


o: pakt Ap mər gudz al ofi:znon 
wi lop jiorz ə handlon 

pn do:usti red (h)vvi:İz ov ə wagon 
to roud ot (w)uok hil 


6o bro:un öatfən raf ə oa dwelon 
əz den wor əliəvən 

had feltərd oa sli:k hed ə mjeori 
mo: brand ot (w)uok hil 


bot nau vər zam İiərz (h)ər lout vutvail 
z əlpst vrom öə vluərən 

tu: sun vər məzi dat on mat tfildərn 
fi: dad ət (w)uok hil 


bot stil a do dink dat ın sol 
fi: də hover obo:ut əs 

to ho: vor (h)or madorlis tfrldərn 
(bər proud ət (w)uok hil 


zu: lest fi: fud tel mi: hiore:tor 
əz sto:l pf 1da:ut hər 

ən left hər anka:ld ət ho:usridon 
tə bad ot (w)uok hil 


ou ka:ld (h)ər sə fon(d)li wi Irpenz 
a:l so:un(d)les tu AÖərz 
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An” took her wi’ air-reachen hand, 
To my zide at Woak Hill. 


On the toad I did look round, a-talkén 
To light at my shoulder, 

An” then led her in at the door-way, 
Miles wide vrom Woak Hill. 


An” that's why vo'k thought, vor a season, 
My mind wer a-wandrén 

W? sorrow, when I wer so sorely 
A-tried at Woak Hill. 


But no; that my Meary mid never 
Behold herzelf slighted, 

I wanted to think that I guided 
My guide vrom Woak Hill. 
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folk 


may 


ən tuk (h)ər wi aerrri:tfon han(d) 
to məzi zo:id ot (w)uok hil 


pn Öə roid a did luk ro:un(d) ote:kon 
to lout ot məzi fo:ldor 
ən den led (h)ər m at 69 duorwo: 
mo:lz woud vrom (w)uok hil 


ən dats (h)wo: vo:k öərt vər ə si:zon 
mo: mo:in(d) wor əvvpndrən 

wi saro(r) (h)wen a1 wor so suərli 
otro:zid ot (w)uok hil 


bət no: dot mou mjeori mid nevər 
bihuəld hərzAf slo:rtid 

əz wontid to dink dot at gəsidid 
mo: gəzid vrəm (w)uok hil 
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THE HEDGER 


UPON the hedge thease bank did bear, 


Wi’ lwonesome thought untwold in words, 


I woonce did work, wi’ noo sound there 
But my own strokes, an” chirpen birds; 

As down the west the zun went wan, 

An’ days brought on our Zunday’s rest, 

When sounds o” cheemén bells did vill 


The ait, an’ hook an’ axe wet still. 


Along the wold town-path vo’k went, 
Ar’ met unknown, or friend wi’ friend, 
The maid her busy mother zent, 
The mother wi? noo maid to zend; 
An” in the light the gleizter”s glass, 
As he did pass, wer dazzlen bright, 
Or woone went by wi’ down-cast head, 


A-wrapp’d in blackness vor the dead. 


An' then the bank, wi’ risén back, 
That’s now a-most a-troddén down, 
Bore thorns wi’ rind o” sheeny black, 
An” meaple stems o” ribby brown; 
An” in the lewth o” thease tree heads, 
Wer primrwose beds a-sprung in blooth, 


An’ hete a geate, a-slammen to 
H H 


Did let the slow-wheel’d plough roll drough. 


Ov all that then went by, but vew 
Be now a-left behine’, to beat 
The mornén flow'ts or evenén dew, 


Or slam the woakén vive-bar'd geáte; 
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shelter, these 


bloom 


wagon, through 


made of oak 


do hedzər 


əppn öə heds dias bank did beor 
wi luənsəm óo:t Antuəld in wo:rdz 
at (w)u:ns did vvərrk wi nu: so:un(d) óeor 
bət mat oin stro:ks on tjo:rpon bo:rdz 
əz do:un öə west öə zan went won 
ən de:z bro:t pn əmər zAnde:z rest 
(h)wen se:un(d)z o tfi:mon belz did vil 
Öl aer ən hok on aks wor stil 


əlpn öə (vvyuəld to:unpe:0 vo:k went 
on met Annon ar fren(d) wi frend) 
6o maid (h)ər bizi mAöər zent 
6o maAöər wi nu: maid tə zen(d) 
ən in da lout oa gljezjorz gla:s 
əz hi: did pa:s wor dazlon brə:rt 
ar (w)un went b(əs)i wi dorunka:st hed 
ərapt m blaknos vor do ded 


ən den öə bank wi razon bak 
dots nou a:most ətrpdən do:un 
buer Öa:mz wi ramdd ə firni blak 
on mjepol stemz o ribi bro:un 
ən in öə lIu:0 ə ðiəz tri: hedz 
wor prımruəz bedz əspran m blu:0 
ən hiər ə gjet əslamən tu: 
did let da slo:u(h)wi:ld plo:u ro:l dru: 


ov a:l dot den went bat bət vju: 
bi: nau əleft biho:m ta biət 
ðə ma:rnon flo:uorz or isvmən dju: 
ar slam öə (w)uokon vərrvbarrd gjet 
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But woone, my wife, so litty-stepp’d, light- 
That have a-kept my path o’ life, 
Wi her vew errands on the road, 


Where woonce she bore her mother's lwoad. once 
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bət (w)uin mat wait so litistept 

dot hav əkept mo: pe:0 o louf 

wi (h)ər vju: eren(d)z pn oa ro:d 

(h)wer (w)u:ns fi: buor (h)er mAöərz luəd 
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IN THE SPRING 


My love is the maid ov all maidens, 
Though all mid be comely, 
Her skin’s lik’ the jessamy blossom 


A-spread in the Spring. 


Her smile is so sweet as a beaby’s 
Young smile on his mother, 

Her eyes be as bright as the devv drop 
A-shed in the Spring. 


O grey-leafy pinks o” the gearden, 
Now bear her sweet blossoms; 
Now deck wi’ a rwose-bud, O briar, 

Her head in the Spring. 


O light-rollén wind blow me hither, 
The vaice ov her talkén, 

Or bring vrom her veet the light doust, 
She do tread in the Spring. 


O zun, meake the gil’cups all glitter, 
In goold all around her; 
An” meáke o” the dedisys’ white flowers 


A bed in the Spring. 


O whissle gay birds, up bezide her, 
In drong-way, an’ woodlands, 
O zing, swingén lark, now the clouds, 


Be a-vled in the Spring. 
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flown 


In Go spry 


mo: lav ız 6a meld ov al maeidonz 
Oo: al mid bi: kamli 

(bər skinz lik 6a d3esomi blosom 
əspred m 69 spry 


(h)ər smo:l ız sə swi()t əz ə bjebiz 
jay sməzil pn (h)ız mador 

(bər əziz bi: əz braut əz do dju: drap 
əfed m öə sprın 


o: gre:li:fi pınks ə öə gia:rdən 
no:u beer (h)ər swi(:)t blosomz 

no:u dek wi ə ruozbad o: broror 
(h)ər hed m öə spry 


o: lezttro:lon win(d) blo: mi: hióor 
Öə vaeıs əv (h)ər te:kon 

ar brin vrom (h)ər vi:t do lout dorust 
fi: də tred m öə sprın 


o: zan mjek da gilkaps a:l glitor 
ın guild a:l oro:un(d) hor 

on mjek ə 60 djeziz (h)wout flo:uorz 
ə bed m öə sprin 


o: (h)wisol gar bo:rdz Ap bizərid hər 
In drpnyvvaeı ən (w)udlon(d)z 

o: zın) swigon la:rk nau ðo klo:udz 
bi: əvled m öə spry 
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An' who, you mid ax, be my praises may 
A-meğkön so much o”, 

An” oh! ’tis the maid I'm a-hopen 
To wed in the Spring. 
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ən hu: jo mid a:ks bi: mo: praeizoz 
omjekon sə matj ə 

ən o: tiz óo maid am oho:pon 
to wed in oa spry 
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THE FLOOD IN SPRING 


LAST night below the elem in the lew 
Bright the sky did gleam 
On water blue, while air did softly blow 
On the flowén stream, 
An” there wer gil”cups” buds untwold, 
An” deaisies that begun to vwold 
Their low-stemm'd blossoms vrom my zight 


Agean the night, an” evenen”s cwold. 


But, oh! so cwold below the datksome cloud 
Soon the night-wind roar’d, 

WP? rainy storms that zent the zwollén streams 
Over ev'ry vword. 

The while the drippen tow’r did tell 

The hour, w? storm-be-smother”d bell, 

An” over ev'ty flower’s bud 

Roll’d on the flood, ’ithin the dell. 


But when the zun arose, an’ lik’ a rwose 
Shone the mornén sky; 

An’ roun’ the woak, the wind a-blowén weak, 
Softly whiver'd by. 

Though drown'd wer still the dedisy bed 

Below the flood, its feáce instead 

O” flow'ry grown’, below our shoes 


Show d feairest views o” skies oer head. 


An” zoo to tty if all our faith is true 
Jay mid end in tears, 
An” hope, woonce feğir, mid sadden into fear, 


Here in e'thly years. 
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Joy may 
once 
earthly 


Öə flad in spry 


lest nat bilo: ði eləm m öə lu: 
brat öə skəzi did glizm 

pn wo:tor blu: (h)woul air did spf(t)li blo: 
pn Go flo:on strizm 

ən dgor wor gilkaps badz Antuold 

ən djeziz dot bigan tə vuold 

dor lo:ustemd bipsəmz vrom mat zərit 

ogjen öə nərtt on invmonz kuold 


bət o: sə kuald bilo: öə da:irksom klo:ud 
sum o nəritvvin(d) ruərd 

wi rani sta:rmz Oot zent öə zwo:lon stri:mz 
o:vor evri vuərd 

do (h)wo:l oa dripon tə:uər did tel 

Öl əmər wi sta:rrmbi:smadord bel 

on o:vor evri flo:uorz bad 

ro:ld pn oa flad om öə del 


bət (h)wen öə zan oro:z on lik ə ruəz 
fon 69 ma:rnon sko: 

ən rəzun öə (vv)uək öə win(d) oblo:on wi:k 
spf(t)li (h)vvrvərd bo: 

ðo: dro:und wor stil da djezi bed 

bilo: do flad its fjes sted 

ə floruri gro:un bilo: auar fu:z 

foid figərəst vfu:z ə skouz o:rhed 


ən zu: to rat rf a:l auar fecr iz tru: 
daat mid en(d) m tiorz 

ən hop (w)u:ns Dear mid sadon into fior 
hiər m eli jiorz 
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But He that tried our soul do know 
To meake us good amends, an’ show 
Instead o' things a-took away, 


Some higher jay that He'll bestow. Joy 
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bot hi: dot rand auar sol do no: 
to mjek os gud omen(d)z on fo: 
insted ə Oz ətək awa 

sam hərrər dar dat hi:l bisto: 
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COMEN HWOME 


As clouds did ride wi’ heasty flight, 

An” woods did sway upon the height, 

An’ bleades o' grass did sheake, below 

The hedge-row bremble's swingén bow, 

I come back hwome where winds did zwell, 
In whirls along the woody gleades, 
On primrwose beds, in windy sheádes, 

To Burnley's dark-tree'd dell. 


There hills do screen the timber’s bough, 
The trees do screen the leáze's brow, 
The timber-sheğded leàze do bear 

A beaten path that we do wear. 

The path do stripe the leaze’s zide, 


To willows at the river’s edge, 


Where hufflén winds did sheàke the zedge, 


An” sparklen weaves did glide. 


An' where the river, bend by bend, 
Do drain our meäd, an’ mark its end, 
The hangen leàze do teake our cows, 
An” trees do sheade em wi’ their boughs, 
An’ I the quicker beat the road, 

"To zee a-comén into view, 

Still greener vrom the sky-line’s blue, 
Wold Burnley our abode. 
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az klo:udz did raid wi hissti flə:rt 
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tə be:rnliz da:rktri:d del 


ösər hilz də skri:n oa timborz bau 
Öə tri:z də skri:n öə liəzız brau 
ðə timbor[jedid lioz də beər 
ə biətən pe:0 dot wi: də vveər 
do pe£:0 do straup öə lioziz zaud 
tə wilorz ot da rivarz eds 
(h)wor haflon win(d)z did fjek ðo zed3 
ən sparrklən wjevz did glo:id 


ən (h)wor öə river ben(d) b(o31 ben(d) 
do drain o:uor miod ən mark its en(d) 
6o hanən liəz də tjek o:uor ko:uz 
ən tri:z do ffed om wi dor bo:uz 
ən at Öə kwikor biət oa ro:d 

tə zi: okamon into vju: 

stil griznor vrom óo skəzilə:mz blu: 
(w)uold bo:rnli o:uor obo:d 
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GRAMMER A-CRIPPLED 


“THE zunny copse ha’ birds to zing, 
The leize ha’ cows to low, 
The elem trees ha’ rooks on wing, 
The meáds a brook to flow, 
But I can walk noo mwore, to pass 
The drashel out abrode, 
To wear a path in thease year’s grass 
Or tread the wheelworn road,” 
Cried Grammer, “then adieu, 
O runnén brooks, 
An’ vleén rooks, 
I can't come out to you. 
If tis God's will, why then ’tis well, 
That I should bide ’ithin a wall.” 


An” then the childern, wild wi’ fun, 
An” loud wi’ jayvul sounds, 
Sprung in an’ cried, “We had a run, 
A-playen heáre an’ hounds; 
But oh! the cowslips where we stopt 
In Maycreech, on the knap!” 
An” vrom their little han”s each dropt 
Some covvslips in her lap. 
Cried Grammer, “Only zee! 
I can’t teáke strolls, 
An: little souls 
Would bring the vields to me. 
Since ’tis God’s will, an’ mus’ be well 
That I should bide ’ithin a wall.” 
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ar tred ðo (h)wi:lwa:rn ro:d 
kro:zid gramər den adju: 
o: ranon bruks 
ən vli:xon ruks 
ou kent kam o:ut to ju: 
If tiz godz wil (h)wo: 6en tiz wel 
Oat ou fud baud 16m ə wail 


on den Go tfildorn wozl(d) wi fan 
on loud wi d3zervul so:un(d)z 
spray m ən kraud wi: had ə ran 
əplaerən hisər ən horun(d)z 
bət o: oa ko:uslips (h)vvər wi: stopt 
ın meerkri:tf pn öə nap 
ən vrom dor İrtəl hanz i:tf drapt 
səm koruslips m (h)ər lap 
kro:id gramər o:nli zi: 
au kent tjek stro:lz 
on lital so:lz 
wud brin ðo vi:l(d)z to mi: 
sins tiz godz wil on mas bi: wel 
Oat ou fud baud 16m ə wail 
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“Ohl! there be prison walls to hold 
The han's oi lawless crimes, 
An” there be walls arear”d vor wold 
An” zick in tryen times; 
But oh! though low mid slant my ruf, 
Though hard my lot mid be, 
Though dry mid come my daily lwoaf, 
Mid mercy leave me free!" 
Cried Grammer, “Or adieu 
To jay; O grounds, 
An” birds’ gay sounds 
If I mus’ gi’e up you, 
Although ’tis well, in God’s good will, 
That I should bide ’ithin a wall." 


“Ohl! then,” we ansvver”d, “never fret, 
If we shall be a-blest, 
We'll work vull hard drough het an’ wet 
To keep your heart at rest: 
The woaken chair’s vor you to vill, 
For you shall glow the coal, 
An’ when the win’ do whissle sh’ill 
We'll screen it vrom your poll." 
Cried Grammer, “God is true. 
I can't but feel 
He smote to heal 
My wounded heart in you; 
An’ zoo ’tis well, if ’tis His will, 
That I be here "ithin a wall." 
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raised, old 


may, roof 


Joy, fields 


give 


through heat 
oak 


shrilly 
head 


SO 


o: Gor bi: prızən wailz to huəld 
6o han(d)z ə le:lis kro:mz 
ən dor bi: wa:lz oreord var (w)uold 
on zik m tro:ron to:mz 
bət o: do: lo: mid sle:nt mo: raf 
ðo: hard mat lot mid bi: 
ðo: dro: mid kam mat deht luof 
mid mərsi liov mi: fri: 
kro:zid gramər ar adju: 
to d3ae1 o: grorun(d)z 
ən bə:rdz gae1 se:un(d)z 
If a mas gi: Ap ju: 
a:lóo: tız wel m godz gud wil 
Oat ou fud baud 16m ə wail 


o: Gen wi: emsord nevor fret 
If wi: fəl bi: əblest 
wii wa:rk vəl ha:rd dru: het ən wet 
tə ki()p jor hart ot rest 
do (w)uokon tfeərz var ju: to vil 
var ju: fal glo: da ko:l 
ən (h)wen öə win(d) də (h)wirsel fil 
vvizl skrin rt vrəm jor po:l 
krəsid gramər god rz tru: 
əz kent bət vi:l 
hi: smort tə hi:l 
mat wu:ndid hairt m ju: 
ən zu: tiz wel 1f tiz (b)rz wil 
Oat o: bi: hiər äm ə wail 
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THE CASTLE RUINS 


A HAPPY day at Whitsuntide, 
As soon’s the zun begun to vall, 
We all stroll’d up the steep hill-zide 
To Meldon, girt an’ small; 
Out where the castle wall stood high 


A-mwoldrén to the zunny sky. 


An” there wi Jenny took a stroll 
Her youngest sister, Poll, so gay, 

Bezide John Hind, ah! merry soul, 
An’ mid her wedlock fay; 

An’ at our zides did play an’ run 


My little maid an’ smaller son. 


Above the beaten mwold upsprung 
The driven doust, a-spreadén light, 

An' on the new-leav'd thorn, a-hung, 
Wer wool a-quiv'rén white; 

An’ corn, a sheenén bright, did bow, 


On slopén Meldon's zunny brow. 


There, down the rufless wall did glow 
The zun upon the grassy vloor, 
An” weakly-wandrén winds did blow, 

Unhinder'd by a door; 
An” smokeless now avore the zun 
Did stan’ the ivy-girded tun. 


My bwoy did watch the daws’ bright wings 


A-flappen vrom their ivy bow’rs; 


My wife did watch my maid's light springs, 


Out here an’ there vor flow'ts; 
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a) 


great 


mouldering 


may, prosper 
daughter 
earth 

dust 


shining, bend 


roofless 


chimney 
Jackdaw’s 


daughter's 


Qo ka:sol ru:mz 


ə hapi de: ot (h)vvrtsəntəsid 
əz sumz ğə zan bigan to vail 
wi: a:l stro:ld Ap ðo sti:p hilzoud 
tə meldən go:rt on sma:l 
aut (h)wor öə ka:sol wa:l stud ho: 
əmuəldrən tə da zani sko: 


ən ösər wi dzeni tuk ə stro:l 
(h)ər jangist sister pol so ger 

bizo:id d3an ho:n(d) a: meri soil 
on mid (h)ər wedlok Ger 

ən at əmər zəridz did pleer ən ran 

mərz İrtəl mærd on sma:lor san 


abav öə biətən muəld apspran 
öə drrvən dərust ospredon lost 

ən pn Go nju:li:vd öa:rn əhAn 
wor wul əkvvrvrən wat 

ən Kam əfinən brərtt did bau 

pn slo:pon meldənz zani brau 


ösər do:un Öə raflis wa:l did glo: 
ðə zan əppn de grassi vluər 

ən wi:kliwondron win(d)z did blo: 
Anhindord b(o:)1 ə duor 

ən smo:klis nou ovuor öə zan 

did stan öə auviga:rdid tan 


mai bwa: did wotf oa de:z broit wiz 
əflapən vrəm dor avi bo:uorz 

mai worf did wotf mo: mezeidz lout sprinz 
aut hior ən ösər vər flo:uorz 
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And John did zee noo tow'rs, the pleace 
Vor him had only Polly's feáce. 


An' there, of all that pried about 
The walls, I overlook’d em best, 

An” what o” that? Why, I meade out 
Noo mwore than all the rest: 

That there wet woonce the nest of zome 


That wer a-gone avore we come, 


When woonce above the tun the smoke 
Did wreathy blue among the trees, 
An’ down below, the livén vo'k, 
Did tweil as brisk as bees; 
Or zit wi’ weary knees, the while 
The sky wer lightless to their tweil. 
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once 


chimney-top 


folk 
toil 


ən(d) d3an did zi: nu: to:uorz öə pljes 
vor him had o:nli poliz fjes 


on Geor ov a:l dot proud obo:ut 
6o wa:lz o: o:vorlukt om best 
ən (h)wot ə dat (h)wo: o: mjed aut 
nu: muor don a:l öə rest 
dot dear wor (w)u:ns öə nest əv zam 
Oot wor əgpn ovuor wi: kam 


(h)vven (w)uins obav ðo tan 69 smo:k 
did ri:ói blu: ompy Go tri:z 

ən do:un bilo: da liven vo:k 
did tvvəril oz brisk oz bi:z 

or zit wi wiori ni:z öə (h)woul 

0o sko: wor loutlis ta der twoul 
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ECLOGUE 
JOHN, JEALOUS AT SHROTON FEAIR 


Jeane; her Brother; John, her Sweetheart; and Racketén Joe 


JEANE 

I'M thankvul I be out o” that 

Thick crowd, an’ not asquot quite flat. 
That ever we should plunge in where the vo'k do drunge 
So tight’s the cheese-wring on the veat! 
I've sca'ce a thing a-left in pleace. 

"Tis all a-tore vrom pin an’ leáce. 

My bonnet's like a wad, a-beat up to a dod, 
An” all my heair’s about my feáce. 

HER BROTHER 

Here, come an' zit out here a bit, 

An' put youtzelf to rights. 

JOHN 

No, Jeáne; no, no! Now you don't show 
The very wo'st o” plights. 

HER BROTHER 

Come, come, there's little harm adone; 
Yout hoops be out so roun's the zun. 


JOHN 


An’ there's your bonnet back in sheápe. 


HER BROTHER 


An” there's your pin, and there's your ceápe. 
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a 


squashed 
folk, crowd 


vat 


heap 


cklog 
don dşeləs ot fpdən Dear 
dien (h)ər braöər d3an (h)ər svvi()tha:rt on(d) rakətən d30: 


JEANE 

oum Əankvəl a bi: aut ə dat 

Ork kro:ud on not oskwpt kwout flat 
Oot ever wi: fud plAnds m (h)wer 6a vo:k do drAnd5 
so touts da tfi:zzri pn do vjat 

av skjes ə öm oleft m pljes 

tız al otuor vrom pin on ljes 

məz bpnits lik ə wod əbiət Ap tu ə dod 
ən ail məzi hjeorz obo:ut ma fjes 

HER BROTHER 

hiər kam on zit aut hiər ə bit 

on pat jorzaf tə razts 

JOHN 

no: d3jen no: no: nou jo do:nt fo: 

00 veri wast ə plərits 

HER BROTHER 

kam kam öərz lito] bam odAn 

jor hu:ps bi: aut sə ro:unz öə zan 
JOHN 


ən Öərz jor bont bak m fiep 


HER BROTHER 


ən öərz jer pin on(d) öərz jor kjep 
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JOHN 

An’ there your curls do match, an’ there 

”S the vittiest maid in all the feàir. properest 
JEANE 

Now look, an’ tell us who’s a-spied 


Vrom Sturminster, or Manston zide. 


HER BROTHER 


There's rantén Joe! How he do stalk, 
An” zwang his whip, an’ laugh, an’ talk! swing violently 


JOHN 


An” how his head do wag, avore his steppen lag. 


Jist like a pigeon’s in a walk! 


HER BROTHER 


Heigh! there, then, Joey, ben’t we proud! 


JEANE 


He can’t hear you among the crowd. 


HER BROTHER 


Why, no, the thunder peals do drown the sound o’ wheels. 
His own pipe is a-pitched too loud. 
What, you here too? 


RACKETEN JOE 


Yes, Sir, to you. 
All o? me that's a-left. 
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JOHN 

ən ösər jor ko:rlz do mat on ösər 
z 09 vitirst mæıd ın a:l öə Dear 
JEANE 

nau luk on tel os hu:z ospozd 
vrom sto:rmister or manson zə:id 
HER BROTHER 

ösərz re:nton dzo: ho:u hi: do ste:k 
ən zwar) (h)ız (h)wip ən le:f on teik 
JOHN 

ən hau (h)ız hed do wag əvuər (h)iz stepon lag 
dzist lik ə pidzonz m ə we:k 

HER BROTHER 


heer ösər den dort beint wi: pro:ud 


JEANE 


hi: keint hior ju: ompr) da kraud 


HER BROTHER 

(h)wa: no: öə Bandar pi:lz də drəzun öə so:un(d) ə (h)wi:lz 
(bız oin paip iz əpitft tu: lord 

(bwot ju: hier tu: 

RACKETEN JOE 


iis sair tə ju: 
ail ə mi: dots oleft 
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JEANE 


A body plump’s a goodish lump 


Where reames ha’ such a heft. 


JOHN 


Who lost his crown a-tacén? 


RACKETEN JOE 


Who? 
Zome silly chap abackén you. 


Well, now, an’ how do vo*k treat Jeane? 


JEANE 


Why not wi’ feárens. 


RACKETEN JOE 


What d’ye mean, 
When I’ve a-brought ye such a bunch 
O' thease nice ginger-nuts to crunch? 


An' here, John, here! you teáke a vew. 


JOHN 


No, keep em all vor Jeane an’ you! 


RACKETEN JOE 


Well, Jeane, an’ when d’ye mean to come 

An’ call on me, then, up at hwome. 

You han't a-come athirt, since Pd my voot a-hurt, 
A-slippén vrom the tree I clomb. 
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a skeleton, weight 


folk 


Lifts bought at a fair 


these 


across 


climbed 


JEANE 
ə bodi plamp s ə gudij lamp 
(bwar rjemz hə sıtf ə heft 


JOHN 


hu: lost (h)ız kraun orjeson 


RACKETEN JOE 


hu: 
ZAm sili tfap əbakən ju: 
wel nau on hau do vo:k tri:t dzjen 


JEANE 


(h)vvəzr not wi fjeoronz 


RACKETEN JOE 

(bwot dii: mion 
(bwen ə:rv əbrott i: sitf ə ban 
ə Öləz nors dzimndsornats tə krantf 
ən hiər dzan hiər ju: tjek ə vju: 


JOHN 


no: ki()p om a:l vər d3jen on ju: 


RACKETEN JOE 


wel d3jen on (h)vven dii: mion to kam 

on ka:l pn mi: den Ap ot huom 

jo hant okam əöərrt sins ad mat vot əhərt 
oslipon vrom Go tri: əz klam 
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JEANE 

Well, if so be that you be stout 

On voot agean, you'll vind me out. 

JOHN 

Aye, better chaps woont goo, not many steps vor you, 
If you do hawk yourzelf about. 

RACKETEN JOE 


Wull John, come too? 


JOHN 


No, thanks to you. 


Two’s company, dree’s nwone. three’s 


HER BROTHER 


There don’t be stung by his mad tongue, 


”Tis nothén else but fun. 


JEANE 


There, what d’ye think o” my new ceápe? 


JOHN 


Why, think that ’tis an ugly sheape. 


JEANE 
Then you should buy me, now thease feair, this 
A mwote becomén woone to weat. one 
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JEANE 

wel if so: bi: dat jo bi: staut 

pn vut ogjen ju:l və:mid) mi: o:ut 

JOHN 

el betər tfaps vvu()nt gu: not meni steps vər ju: 
If jo do he:k jorzaf obo:ut 

RACKETEN JOE 


wul dsan kam tu: 


JOHN 

no: Oapks tə ju: 
tu:z kamponi dri:z nuon 
HER BROTHER 
ösər dont bi: stan b(əs)i (h)rz mad tar 
tiz nAOon els bot fan 
JEANE 


ösər (h)wot dii: ömk ə mərt nju: kjep 


JOHN 


(h)wou Ömk dat tiz on Agli fjep 


JEANE 


den jo fud bəri mi: nau dias Dear 
o muər bikamon (w)u:n tə wear 
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JOHN 


I buy your ceape! No; Joe wull screape 
Up dibs enough to buy your ceöpe. coins 
As things do look, to meake you fine 


Is long Joe’s business mwore than mine. 


JEANE 

Lauk, John, the mwore that you do pout Lord 
The mwore he'll glene. sneer 
JOHN 


A yelpen lout. 
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JOHN 

oir bau juor kjep no: dzo: wul skrjep 
Ap dibz inaf to bəzi jor kjep 

az ömz do luk tə mjek ju: fon 

ız lon d30:z biznis muar öən mam 
JEANE 

lək d3an öə muar dat ju: də po:ut 
6o muar hi:l alen 


JOHN 


o jelpon lo:ut 
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EARLY PLAYMEATE 


AFTER many long years had a-run, 

The while I wer a-gone vrom the pleace, 
I come back to the vields, where the zun 

Ov her childhood did show me her feáce. 
There her father, years wolder, did stoop. 

An” her brother, wer now a-grow’d staid, 
An' the apple tree lower did droop. 

Out in the orcha’d where we had a-play'd, 
There wer zome things a-seemen the seame, 


But Meary”s a-martied away. 


"There wer two little childern a-zent, 

Wi’ a message to me, oh! so feair 
As the mother that they did zoo ment, 

When in childhood she play'd wi’ me there. 
Zoo they twold me that if I would come 

Down to Coomb, I should zee a wold friend, 
Vor a playmeate o' mine wer at hwome, 

An” would stay till another week's end. 
At the dear pworchéd door, could I dare 


To zee Meaty a-married away! 


On the flower-not, now all a-trod 
Stwony hard, the green grass wer a-spread, 
An’ the long-slighted woodbine did nod 
Vrom the wall, w? a loose-hangen head. 
An’ the martin’s clay nest wer a-hung 
Up below the brown oves, in the dry, 
An’ the rooks had a-rock’d broods o' young 
On the elems below the May sky; 
But the bud on the bed, coulden bide, 


W? young Meary a-married away. 
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a 


older 


mature 


so take after 


SO 


old 


flower-bed 


eaves 


jarli pleermist 


&tor meni lop jiorz had ərAn 

6o (h)woul at wor əgpn vrom öə pljes 
at kam bak to öə vi:l(d)z (h)wor Öə zan 

əv (bər tfaul(d)hud did fo: mi: (h)ər fjes 
ösər (h)ər fe:öər jiorz (w)uoldor did stu:p 

ən (h)ər brAóor wor no:u ogro:d steed 
ən öl apəl tri: lo:ər did dru:p 

aut mn Oi a:rtfət (h)wor wi: had oplaeid 
Ógor wor SAM örnz osi:mon öə sjem 

bot misəriz əmarid əwæ1 


Öər wor tu: İrtəl tfıldərn ozent 

wi ə mesid3 to mi: o: so fjeor 
oz 6o mador dot de: did zu: ment 

(bwen m tfa:l(d)hud fi: plaid wi mi: ösər 
zu: Oe: tuəld mi: dot If əsr Wud kam 

dəzun tə kum o:1 fud zi: ə (w)uold fren(d) 
vor ə plaermist ə mam wor ət huom 

on wud stær til ənAÖər vvi()ks end 
ot da dior puortfod duər kud at djeor 

to zi: mjeori əmarid əwæ1 


pn Öə flo:uornpt nau a:l otrod 
stuoni hard 6a grin gra:s wor əspred 
ən 60 İpnslərrtid wudbo:mn did nod 
vrəm öə wa:l wi ə lu:shanən hed 
ən do marrtinz kle: nest wor shay 
Ap bilo: öə braun o:vz m oa dro: 
ən da ruks had ərpkt bru:dz ə jan 
pn ği elomz bilo: öə mz sko: 
bat öə bad pn oa bed kudon bad 
wi jay mjeori omarid ower 
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There the copse-wood, a-grow'd to a height, 
Wer a-vell’d, an’ the primrwose in blooth, bloom 
Among chips on the ground a-turn’d white, 
Wer a-quiv”ren, all beáre ov his lewth. bare, shelter 
The green moss wer a-spread on the thatch, 
That I left yollow reed, an’ avore 
The small green, there did swing a new hatch, wicket-gate 
Vor to let me walk into the door. 
Oh! the rook did still tock o’er the tick, 


But wi’ Meary a-mattied away. 
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ösər da kopswud ogro:d tu ə haut 
wor oveld on öə prımruəz m blu:0 
omni) tfips pn öə gro:un(d) ətə:rnd (h)wozt 
wor okwivron a:l bisər ov (h)iz lu:0 
09 grin mps wor əspred pn do öatf 
Oat ou left jalor ri:d on ovuor 
6o smail gri:n dor did swin ə nju: hat 
vor to let mi: we:k mtə öə duor 
o: Öə ruk did stil rok or do rik 
bot wi mjeori əmarid owe! 
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a 


PICKEN O' SCROFF loose waste sticks 


OH! the wood wer a-vell’d in the copse, 


An” the moss-bedded primrwose did blow; bloom 
An” vrom tall-stemmed trees’ leafless tops, tall-trunked 
There did lie but slight sheades down below. shadows 
An’ the sky wer a-showén, in drough through 


By the tree-stems, the deepest o' blue, 
WP? a light that did vall on an” off 
The dry ground, a-strew'd over wi’ scroff. 


There the hedge that wer leately so high, 

Wer a-plush’d, an’ along by the zide, with half-cut stems interlaced 
Where the waggon "d a-haul”d the wood by, 

There did reach the deep wheelrouts, a-dried. wheel-ruts 
An’ the groun’ wi’ the sticks wer bespread, 
Zome a-cut off alive, an’ zome dead. 
An” vor burnén, well wo'th reakén off, 
By the childern a-pickén o' scroff. 


In the tree-studded leàze, where the woak meadow, oak 
Wer a-spreaden his head out around, 

There the scrags that the wind had a-broke, 
Wer a-lyén about on the ground. 

Or the childern, wi’ little red hands, 

Wer a-tyén em up in their bands; 

Vor noo squier or farmer turn'd off turned away 

Little childern a-picken o” scroff. 


There wer woone bloomén child wi’ a cloak one 
On her shoulders, as green as the ground; 
An’ another, as gray as the woak, 


Wi’ a bwoy in a brown frock, a-brown'd. 
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pikon ə skrof 


o: Öə wud wor əveld m 6a kpps 

on 60 mpsbedid prımruəz did blo: 
on vrəm ta:lstemod tri:z li:flis tops 

dor did ləz bat slout fiedz do:un bilo: 
ən öə skou wor ofo:on m dru: 
b(o31 oa tri:stemz öə di:prst o blu: 
wi ə lout dat did va:l pn on vf 
6o dro: grərun(d) ostru:d o:ver wi skrof 


Ösər ðo hedz dat wor ljetli so ho: 

wor əplAİt on əlpn b(əs)i 6a zo:d 
(h)vvər 69 wagon d oha:ld öə wud bo: 

Gor did ri:tf oa di:p (h)wilroruts adrad 
ən öə gro:un wi öə stiks wor bispred 
zam okat pf ələ:rv ən zam ded 
ən vər bo:rnon wel woo rjekon pf 
b(əği oa tfildərn aprkon ə skrof 


ın Go tri:stAdıd liəz (h)wor Aa (w)uok 
wor əspredən (h)ız hed o:ut oro:un(d) 

Gor Öə skragz dot óo win(d) had obro:k 
wer ələzrən obo:ut pn oa gro:un(d) 

ar ðo tfildorn wi lito] red han(d)z 

wer ətəzrən om Ap m Gor ban(d)z 

vor nu: skwo:rer ar fa:rmeor to:rnd pf 

İrtəl tfıldərn apıkən ə skrof 


dor wor (wun blu:mon (aldi wi ə kluok 
pn (bər fo:ldorz oz gri:n oz 6a gro:und 
ən onador oz gre: oz öə (w)uok 
wi ə bwat m ə braun frok obro:und 
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An” woone got up, in play, vor to tait, 
On a woak-limb, a-grovven out straight. 
But she soon wet a-taited down off, 


By her meates out a-pickén o” scroff. 


When they childern do grow to staid vo'k, 
An” goo out in the worold, all wide 
Vrom the copse, an’ the zummerledze woak, 
Where at last all their elders ha’ died, 
They wull then vind it touchén to bring, 
To their minds, the sweet springs o' their spring, 
Back avore the new vo'k did turn off 


The poor childern a-picken o” scroff. 
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play see-saw 


adult folk 


Summer-pasture 


ən (w)u:n got Ap m plaer vər to tert 
pn ə (w)uoklim ogro:on o:ut straeit 
bot fi: sum wor otertid dərin pf 
b(o31 (h)or miets aut apıkən ə skrof 


(h)wen ðe: tfrldorn do gro: tə stærd vo:k 
ən gu: ərut m öə vvərrdəl al woud 

vrom da kpps ən öə zamərliəz (w)uok 
(bwar at le:st a:l dor eldərz hə dad 

de: wul den və:mid) it tAtfən tə bry 

tə der mə:mi(d)z da swi()t sprigz ə öər sprın 

bak ovuor öə nju: vo:k did Gomm pf 

6o pu(or tfıldərn apıkən ə skrof 
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GOOD NIGHT all 


WHILE down the meğds wound slow, 
Water vor green-wheel’d mills, 

Over the streams bright bow, are 
Win’ come vrom dark-back'd hills. 

Birds on the win’ shot along down steep 

Slopes, wi’ a swift-swung zweep. 

Dim weán'd the red streak'd west. 


Lim’-weary souls “Good-rest.” 


Up on the plough'd hill brow, 
Still wer the zull's wheel'd beam, plough’s 
Still wer the red-wheel’d plough, wagon 
Free o' the strong limb’d team, 
Still wer the shop that the smith meade ring, 
Dark where the sparks did spring; 
Low shot the zun’s last beams. 


Lim'-weary souls “Good dreams." 


Where I vrom dark bank-sheádes 
Turn'd up the west hill road, 
Where all the green grass bleades 
Under the zunlight glow'd, 
Startled I met, as the zunbeams play'd 
Light, wi' a zunsmote maid, gently 
Come vor my day's last zight. 
Zun-brighten”d maid “Good night." 
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gud nərit 


(h)woul do:un 69 miədz wo:un(d) slo: 
wotter vər gri:n(h)wi:ld milz 
otvor ğə strizmz braut bo: 
win(d) kam vrom da:rkbakt hilz 
bə:rdz pn 69 win(d) fot alon do:un sti:p 
slo:ps wi o swif(t)sway zwi:p 
dım wjend óo red stri:kt west 
İrmvviəri so:lz gudrest 


Ap pn Go plo:ud hil brau 
stil wor Öə zAİz (h)wi:ld bi:m 
stil wor öə red(h)wi:ld plo:u 
fri: ə oa stroy lım(d) (cm 
stil wor da Sop dat öə smið mjed rın 
dark (h)wor öə spa:rks did spry 
lo: fot öə zanz le:st bi:mz 
İrmvviəri so:lz gud dri:mz 


(h)wor o: vrom dark bank{jedz 
to:rnd Ap ðo west hil ro:d 
(bwar a:l ðo gri:n grass bljedz 
Andər öə zanlərt glo:d 
sta:rtəld a met əz da zanbi:mz pleerd 
lout wi ə zansmo:t mærd 
kam vər mat dez le:st zout 
zAnbroutond maid gud nat 
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WENT HWOME 


UPON the slope, the hedge did bound 

The vield w? blossom-whited zide, 

An’ chatlock patches, yollow-dyed, 

Did reach along the white-soil'd ground; 

An’ vo’k, a-comén up vrom mead, 
Brought gil'cup meal upon the shoe; 

Or went on where the road did lead, 
Wi’ smeechy doust from heel to tooe, 

As noon did smite, wi’ burnen light, 

The road so white, to Meldonley. 


An’ I did tramp the zun-dried ground, 
By hedge-climb’d hills, a-spread wi’ flow’rs, 
An’ watershootén dells, an” tow'ts, 
By elem-trees a-hemm’d all round, 
To zee a vew wold friends, about 

Wold Meldon, where I still ha’ zome, 
That bid me speed as I come out, 

An’ now ha’ bid me welcome hwome, 
As I did goo, while skies wer blue, 


Vrom view to view, to Meldonley. 


An’ there wer timber’d knaps, that show’d 
Cool sheádes, vor rest, on grassy ground, 
An” thatch-brow'd windows, flower-bound, 
Where I could wish wer my abode. 
I pass’d the maid avore the spring, 

An” shepherd by the thornén tree; 
An’ heard the merry dréver zing, 

But met noo kith or kin to me, 
Till I come down, vrom Meldon’s crown 


To tufs o' brown, at Meldonley. 
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a 


folk 
buttercup 


thick dust 


old 


wished me success 


hillocks 


roofs 


went huom 


əppn do slo:p da hed3 did bo:un(d) 
6o vi:l(d) wi blosom(h)woautid zoud 
ən tfarlok patfız falərdəsid 
did ri:tf alon oa (h)vvə:rtsvvə:ild gro:un(d) 
ən vo:k okamon Ap vrom miəd 
bro:t gilkap mi:l əppn oa fu: 
ar went pn (h)wor öə ro:d did liəd 
wi smirtfi do:ust vrəm hi:l tə tu: 
az nuin did smərt wi bo:rnon lə:rt 
6o ro:d so (h)wort tə meldonli: 


ən o: did tramp 69 zAndrə:id grərun(d) 
b(o31 hed3klimd hilz əspred wi flo:uorz 
ən wottorjuton delz on to:uorz 
b(o31 elomtri:z ohemd a:l rəsun(d) 
tə zi: ə vju: (w)uold fren(d)z obo:ut 
(vyyuəld meldən (h)wor a stil ha zam 
dat bid mi: spi:d oz əz kam o:ut 
ən no:u ho bid mi: welkom huəm 
əz au did gu: (h)wo:l skəziz wor blu: 
vrom vju: to vju: to meldonli: 


ən ösər wor timbord naps dat fo:d 
ku:l fjedz vər rest pn gra:si grərun(d) 
ən Gatfbro:ud wmdarz flo:uorbo:un(d) 
(bwar at kod wif wor mo: obo:d 
o: paist 69 meeid ovuor da sprin 

ən fepord b(a:)1 óo da:rnon tri: 
ən hiord öə meri dre:vor zm 

bət met nu: k19 or kin tə mi: 
til o kam dərin vrom meldənz kro:un 
tə TAİS ə brarun ət meldənli: 
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a 
THE HOLLOW WOAK oak 


THE woaken tree, so hollow now, oak 
To souls ov other times wer sound, 
An” reach”d on ev’ry zide a bough 
Above their heads, a-gather’d round, 
But zome light veet 
That here did meet 
In friendship sweet, vor rest or jay, Joy 
Shall be a-miss’d another May. 


My childern here, in playvul pride 
Did zit "ithin his wooden walls, its 
A-menten steately vo’k inside imitating, folk 
O' castle towers an’ lofty halls. 
But now the vloor 
An' mossy door 
That woonce they wote would be too small once 


To teake em in, so big an’ tall. 


Thease year do show, wi’ snow-white cloud, this 
An” deásies in a sprinkled bed, 
An” green-bough birds a-whislén loud, 
The looks o” zummer days a-vled; flown by 
An' grass do grow, 
An’ men do mow, 
An’ all do show the wold times” feáce old 
WP? new things in the wold things’ pleáce. 
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6o hplər (w)uok 


do (w)uokon tri: so hplər nau 
tə so:lz ov AÖər to:mmz wer so:un(d) 
ən ri:tfd pn evri zo:id o bau 
abav dor hedz əgaöərd ro:un(d) 

bot zam lost vi:t 

dot hiər did mirt 
ın fren(d)fip swi:t vor rest ər dae 
fəl bi: omrst onador mazı 


mat tfrldorn hiər m pleervul proud 
did zit 161m (h)ız wodon wa:lz 
omenton stjetli vo:k msoud 
ə ka:sol təsuərz ən lofti ha:lz 
bət no:u da vluor 
ən mpsi duər 
dot (vvyuzns Oe: wuor wud bi: tu: sma:l 
tə tjek əm m sə big on ta:l 


ðiəs jior də fo: wi sno:(h)vvərit klo:ud 
ən djeziz m ə sprinkold bed 
ən gri:nbo:u bo:rdz a(h)wislon lo:ud 
6o luks ə zamor de:z ovled 
on gra:s do gro: 
on men do mo: 
ən ail də fo: da (w)uald to:mmz Des 
wi nju: ömz m da (vv)uəld ömz pljes 
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CHILDERN’S CHILDERN 


OH! if my ling’rén life should run, 

Drough years a-reckoned ten by ten, 
Below the nevet-tirén zun, 

Till beábes ageain be wives an’ men; 
An” stillest deafness should ha’ bound 
My eats, at last, vrom ev”ry sound, 
Though still my eyes in that sweet light, 
Should have the zight o” sky an’ ground: 

Would then my steate 
In time so leate, 


Be jay or pain, be pain or jay? 


When Zunday then, a-weanén dim, 
As thease that now’s a-clwosén still, 
Mid lose the zun’s down-zinkén rim, 
In light behind the vier-bound hill; 
An” when the bells’ last peal’s a-rung, 
An’ I mid zee the wold an’ young 
A-vlockén by, but shoulden hear, 
However near, a voot ot tongue: 
Mid zuch a zight, 
In that soft light 
Be jay or pain, be pain or jay? 


If I should zee among em all, 
In merry youth, a-glidén by, 
My son's bwold son, a-grown man-tall, 
Or daughter's daughter, woman-high; 
An” she mid smile wi your good feáce, 
Or she mid walk your comely peace, 
But seem, although a-chatten loud, 
So dumb’s a cloud, in that bright pleàce: 
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a 


through 


Joy 


waning 

this one, closing 
might 

fire- 


old 


tfıldərnz tfıldərn 


o: 1f məzi Imgron Laf fud ran 
dru: jiorz ərekənd ten b(o:)1 ten 
bilo: öə nevartarren zan 
til bjebz ogjen bi: wa:rvz ən men 
ən stılıst defnis fud hə borun(d) 
mat iorz ot leist vrom evri so:un(d) 
Oo: stil məzi əziz In dat swi()t lout 
fud hav öə zərit o sko: on grərun(d) 
wud óen mər stjet 
m toum sə list 
bi: d3ae1 ər pæn bi: pæn or daat 


(h)wen zAnde: ösn owjenon dım 
əz Öiəs dot no:uz əkluəzən stil 
mid lu:z oa zanz do:unzigkon rim 
ın lozt bihəsin(d) öə vourborun(d) hil 
ən (h)wen oa belz lest pi:lz ərAn 
on ou mid zi: óo (w)uald ən jan 
əvlpkən ba bət fudən hiər 
horuevor nior ə vut ar tan 
mid zatf ə samt 
m dat soft lə:rt 
bi: dzæ1 ər pæn bi: pein or daat 


If ou fud zi: ompr om al 
in meri ju:0 oglo:idon bo: 
mat sanz buəld san ogro:n manta:l 
ar de:torz de:tor wumonho: 
ən fi: mid sməril wi ju(;)or gud fjes 
ər fi: mid we:k fu(Şər kamli pjes 
bət sim a:lóo: ətfatən lo:ud 
sə damz ə klo:ud m dat braut pljes 
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Would youth so feair, 
A-passén there, 


Be jay or pain, be pain or jay? 


"Iis seldom strangth or comeliness 
Do leàve us long. The house do show 


Men's sons w? mwote, as they ha’ less 
ə 3. 


An” daughters brisk, vor mothers slow. 


A dawn do clear the night's dim sky, 
Woone star do zink, an’ woone goo high, 
An” liven gifts o” youth do vall, 
Vrom girt to small, but never die: 

An” should I view, 

What God mid do, 


WP fay or pain, wi’ pain or jay? 
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one 


great 


may 


wud ju:0 so Dear 
opa:son ösər 
bi: dzæ1 ər pæn bi: pein or daat 


tiz seldom stragO or kamlines 
do liəv əs Inn da baus do fo: 
menz sanz wi muor oz ðe: ha les 
ən de:torz brisk vər maðərz slo: 
ə den do kliər oa nouts dim ska: 
(w)u:n stair do zik on (w)u:n gu: ho: 
ən İrvən gifts ə ju:0 do vail 
vrom gorrt to sma:l bot never do: 
on fud o: vju: 
(h)vvpt god mid du: 
wi d3ae1 or pæn wi pein or daat 
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THE RWOSE IN THE DARK “()) 


IN summer, leäte at evenen tide, 

I zot to spend a moonless hour sat 
"'Ithin the window, wi’ the zide 

A-bound wi’ twoses out in flovr”r, 
Bezide the bow’r, vorsook o” birds, 


An” listen'd to my true-love's words. 


A-risen to her comely height, 

She push”d the swingén ceásement round; 
And I could hear, beyond my zight, 

The win’-blow’d beech-tree softly sound, 
On higher ground, a-swayén slow, 


On drough my happy hour below. through 


An” tho’ the darkness then did hide 
The dewy rwose's blushén bloom, 

He still did cast sweet air inside it 
To Jeane, a-chattén in the room; 

An” though the gloom did hide her feğce, 

Her words did bind me to the pleace. 


An” there, while she, wi’ runnén tongue, 
Did talk unzeen ”ithin the hall, 

I thought her like the rwose that flung 
His sweetness vrom his darken'd ball, 

"Ithout the wall, an’ sweet's the zight 

Ov her bright feáce by mornen light. 
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öə ruəz In öə dark 


In zamar list ət isvmən tod 

əz zat tə spen(d) ə mu:nlis əmər 
10m öə vvindər wi de zazd 

obo:un(d) wi ruoziz aut m fləsuər 
bizaud 6a bauar varsuk a bo:rdz 
ən lisond tə mo: tru:lAvz wo:rdz 


orouzon tu (h)er kamli ban 

fi: poft 6a swrgon kiesmənt rarun(d) 
en(d) əx kod hiər bijand ma zə:ıt 

6o vvınblo:d bi:tftri: spf(t)li sorun(d) 
pn ho:rer gre:un(d) oswaron slo: 
pn dru: mər hapi ənvər bilo: 


ən do: öə darrknıs den did had 
6o dju:i ruəzız blAfən blu:m 
hi: stil did ka:st svvi()t em msaud 
tə dzjen ətfatən m öə rum 
ən do: da glu:m did bad (h)ər fjes 
(h)ər ward: did bo:n(d) mi: tə da pljes 


ən dor (hywoul fi: wi ranan tan 
did te:k Anzim 16m oa hail 
au doit (hər lik 69 ruəz öət flan 
(hyrz swi(:)tnis vrom (b)ız da:rkond bail 
1da:ut Öə wail ən swi()ts do zazt 
əv (h)ər braut Des b(o?1 ma:rnon Ian 
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COME sj ) 


WULL ye come in early Spring, 
Come at Easter, or in May? 
Or when Whitsuntide mid bring Hay 
Longer light to show your way? 
Wull ye come, if you be true, 
Vot to quicken love anew? 
Wull ye call in Spring or Fall? 
Come now soon by zun or moon? 
Wull ye come? 


Come wi’ vaice to vaice the while 
All their words be sweet to hear; 
Come that feáce to feöce mid smile, 
While their smiles do seem so dear, 

Come within the year to seek 
Woone you have sought woonce a week? one, once 
Come while flow’rs be on the bow’rs, 
And the bird o' zong's a-heard. 

Wull ye come? 


Ees come zo ye, an” come zor ye, is my word, Jes 


I wull come. 
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kam 


wul i: kam m fərrli spry 

kam ət i:stor ar In maet 

ar (h)wen (h)witsontoud mid bry 

İpngər lot tə fo: jor wat 

wul i: kam rf ju: bi: tru: 

var to kwikon lav onju: 

wul i: ka:l m sprir ar fal 

kam nau sum b(o?1 zan ar mun 
wul i: kam 


kam wi veils to veers do (h)wo:l 
ail Öər wo:rdz bi: swi(:)t to hior 
kam Got fjes tə fjes mid smo:l 
(h)woul dor sməzilz də am so dior 
kam (vv)ğın öə fiər to si:k 
(w)u:n jo hav sot (w)u:ns ə wi()k 
kam (h)woul flo:uorz bi: pn ào bauarz 
en(d) da bərrd ə zpnz ohjo:rd 

wul i: kam 


iis kam tu: i: on kam var i: ız mo: ward 
əz wul kam 
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ZUMMER WINDS ell 


LET me work, but mid noo tie may 
Hold me vrom the oben sky, 
When zummer winds, in playsome flight, 
Do blow on vields in noon-day light, 
Or ruslén trees, in twilight night. 
Sweet’s a stroll, 
By flow’ry knowl, or blue-feác'd pool 


That zummer win’s do ruffle cool. 


When the moon’s broad light do vill 
Plains, a-sheenén down the hill; shining 
A-glitterén on window glass, 
O then, while zummer win’s do pass 
The rippled brook, an’ swayén grass, 
Sweet's a walk, 
Where we do talk, wi’ feáces bright, 
In whispers in the peacevul night. 


When the swayén men do mow 
Flovr”ry grass, wi’ zweepen blow, 
In het a-most enough to dry heat 
The flat-spread clote-leaf that do lie yellow water-lil 
Upon the stream a-stealén by, 

Sweet’s their rest, 
Upon the breast o' knap or mound hillock 


Out where the goocoo’s vaice do sound. cuckoo’s 


Where the sleek-heáir'd maid do zit 
Out o” door to zew or knit, 

Below the elem where the spring 

”S a-runnen, an” the road do bring 


The people by to hear her zing, 
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zAmər win(d)z 


let mi: wo:k bot mid nu: to: 
huəld mi: vrom di o:bon ska: 
(h)vven zamor win(d)z m plarsom flout 
do blo: pn vi:l(d)z m nu:nde: lozt 
ar rAslon tri:z m tvvəzlərrt pat 
swi()ts o stro:l 
b(o31 flo:uri no:l ar blu:fjest pu:l 
dot zAmər win(d)z do rafal ku:l 


(hywen oa mumz bro:d laut do vil 

pleemnz ofi:non do:un oa hil 

oglitoron pn windor gla:s 

o: den (h)vvəsil zamor win(d)z do pais 

do ripold bruk ən sweeten gra:s 
swi()ts ə we:k 

(h)wor wi: do tek wi fjesiz brə:rt 

in (h)wrsporz in öə pi:svul nat 


(hywen öə swaeren men do mo: 
floruri gra:s wi zwi:pon blo: 
in het a:məst inaf to dro: 
oa flatspred klo:tli:f dot do lo: 
əppn öə stri:m osti:lon bo: 
swi()ts dor rest 
əppn do brest ə nap or mo:un(d) 
ərut (h)wor 60 guku:z veers də so:un(d) 


(bwar oa sli:khjeord mad do zit 
ərut ə duor tə zo: or nit 

bilo: ði eləm (h)wor öə sprin 

z ərAnən on öə ro:d do brin 

6o pi:pol ban to hier (h)ər zın 
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On the green, 
Where she’s a-zeen, an’ she can zee, 


O gay is she below the tree. 


Come, O zummer wind, an’ bring 
Sounds o' birds as they do zing, 
An’ bring the smell o' bloomén may, 
An” bring the smell o” new-mow'd hay; 
Come fan my feğce as I do stray, 

Fan the heair 
O' Jessie feàir; fan her cool, 


By the weaves o” stream or pool. 
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pn do grim 
(bwar fiz əzim on fi: kon zi: 
o: gaer iz fi: bilo: Go tri: 


kam o: zAmor win(d) ən brın 

so:un(d)z o bo:rdz oz ðe: do zın 

on brın öə smel ə blu:mən meer 

ən briny oa smel ə nju: mo:d har 

kam fan mo: fjes əz o: də streer 
fan da hjeor 

ə desi Dear fan (h)ər ku:l 

b(o31 ðo wjevz ə striim or pul 
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THE NEAME LETTERS 


WHEN high-flown larks wer on the wing, 
A warm-air'd holiday in Spring, 
We stroll’d, "ithout a ceäre or frown, 
Up roun’ the down at Meldonley; 
An” where the hawthorn-tree did stand 
Alwone, but still wi’? mwore at hand, 
We zot wi’ sheádes o' clouds on high 
A-flittén by, at Meldonley. 


An” there, the while the tree did sheade 


Their gigglén heads, my knife’s keen bleade 


Carved out, in turf avore my knee, 
J. L., * T. D., at Meldonley. 
"Twer Jessie Lee J. L. did mean, 
T. D. did stan” vor Thomas Deane; 
The “L” I scratch'd but slight, vor he 
Mid soon be D, at Meldonley. 


An' when the vields o' wheat did spread 
Vrom hedge to hedge in sheets o' red, 
An” bennets wet a-sheakén brown, 
Upon the down at Meldonley, 
We stroll'd agein along the hill, 
An” at the hawthorn-tree stood still, 
To zee J. L. vot Jessie Lee, 
An” my T. D., at Meldonley. 


The grey-poll’d bennet-stems did hem 
Each half-hid letter”s zunken rim, 
By leady’s-vingers that did spread 

In yollow ted, at Meldonley. 
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a 


sat, shadows 


might 


grass-stalks 


grey-headed 


Kidney vetches 


ðə njem letorz 


(h)vven hə:rflo:n lairks wor pn ðo wir 
ə vva:rmaeırd holide: m spry 
wi: stro:ld iöərut ə kisər or fro:un 
Ap rawun öə do:un ət meldonli: 
ən (h)vvər oa he:da:rntri: did stan(d) 
əluən bət stil wi muar ət han(d) 
wi: zat wi fjedz ə klo:udz pn ho: 
ofliton ba: ət meldənli: 


ən dor öə (h)vvəril öə tri: did fjed 

dor giglon hedz mo: nərifs kin bljed 

ka:rvd aut m təf ovuor mo: ni: 
dze: el ti: di: ot meldənli: 

twor desi li: daer el did mion 

ti: di: did stan vor tomos dion 

Öl el əz skratft bot slot vor hi: 
mid sum bi: di: ət meldonli: 


ən (h)wen öə vi:l(d)z ə (h)wi:t did spred 
vrom heds tə heds m fi:ts o red 
ən benits wor əfiekən bro:un 
əppn öə do:un ət meldonli: 
wi: stro:ld ogjen alon do hil 
ən at öə he:da:rntri: stud stil 
tə zi: dae: el vər dzesi li: 
ən mər ti: di: ot meldonli: 


6o gre:po:ld benitstemz did hem 

itf he:fhid letərz zagkon rim 

b(o31 ljedizviggorz dat did spred 
ın jalor red ət meldonli: 
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An” hearebells there wi’ light blue bell 
Shook soundless on the letter L, 
To ment the bells when L vor Lee 


Become a D at Meldonley. 


Vot Jessie, now my wife, do strive 

WP me in life, an’ we do thrive; 

Two sleek-heáired meares do sprackly pull 
My waggon vull, at Meldonley; 

An' small-hoofd sheep, in vleeces white, 

W? quickly-panken zides, do bite 

My thymy grass, a-mark'd vor me 
In black, T.D., at Meldonley. 
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imitate 


horses, briskly 


panting 


ən hjeorbelz dor wi lout blu: bel 

fuk so:un(d)les pn öə İstər el 

tə ment öə belz (h)wen el vor li: 
bikAm o di: ot meldonli: 


vər dzesi nau mərt waif də stra:rv 
wi mi: m louf on wi: do Örə:rv 
tu: sli:khjeord mjeorz do sprakli pul 
mou wagon vul at meldonli: 
on sma:lhaft fip in vli:sız (h)wout 
wi kwiklipagkon zo:dz do bat 
mat təxmi grais əmarrkt vər mi: 
imn blak ti: di: ət meldonli: 
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a 


THE NEW HOUSE A-GETTEN WOLD old 


AH! when our wedded life begun, 
'Theáse clean-wall’d house of ours wet new; this 
W? thatch as yollor as the zun yellow 
Avore the cloudless sky o” blue; 
The sky o” blue that then did bound 
The blue-hilled worold’s flow'ry ground. 


An” we've a-vound it weather-brown’d, 
As Spring-tide blossoms oben’d white, 

Or Fall did shed, on zunburnt ground, 
Red apples from their leafy height: 

Their leafy height, that Winter soon 


Left leafless to the cool-feaced moon. 


An” rain-bred moss ha’ stain'd wi’ green 
The smooth-feáced wall’s white-morter’d streaks, 
The while our childern zot between sat 
Our seats avore the fleime”s red peaks: 
The fleame’s red peaks, till axan white ashes 
Did quench em vor the long-sleep’d night. 


The bloom that woonce did overspread once 
Your rounded cheak, as time went by, 

A-shrinkén to a patch o' red, 
Did fedde so soft's the evenén sky: 

The evenén sky, my faithful wife, 

O” days as feáir's our happy life. 
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6o nju: baus əgetən (w)uold 


a: (h)wen auar wedid louf bigan 
ðiəs kli:znwa:ld ho:us ov o:uorz wor nju: 
wi ðatf əz jalor oz do zan 
əvuər 69 klo:udlis sko: ə blu: 
6o sko: ə blu: dat den did bo:un(d) 
6o blu:hild wo:rdolz flo:uri gre:un(d) 


ən wi:v ovo:un(d) rt wederbra:und 
əz sprinted blpsomz o:bond (h)wozt 
ar fa:l did fed pn zanba:rnt gro:und 
red apolz vrom oor li:fi hout 
dor li:fi hot Öət winter su:n 
left li:flis to ðo ku:lfjest mun 


ən rembred mps ho stand wi gri:n 
6o smu:dfjest wa:lz (h)wo:rtma:rtord stri:ks 
6o (h)woul aor tfildorn zat bitwi:n 
giuor si:ts əvuər öə fljemz red pi:ks 
6o fljemz red piiks til aksən (wa 
did kvventf əm vər oa İpnsli:pt nat 


6o blu:m dat (w)uins did o:vorspred 
jor ro:undid tfiək əz təm went bo: 
əfrınkən tu ə pats ə red 
did fjed sə spf(t)s di irvmon skəzr 
ði irvmon sko: ma feerOvul wat 
ə de:z əz fjeorz oruor hapi louf 
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x) 


IN zummet, when the sheádes do creep sbadows 


ZUNDAY 


Below the Zunday steeple, round 
The mossy stwones, that love cut deep 
Wi’ neimes that tongues noo mwore do sound, 
The leine do lose the stalkén team, 
An' dry-rimm'd waggon-wheels be still, 
An” hills do roll their down-shot stream 
Below the restén wheel at mill. 
O holy day, when tweil do cease, toil 


Sweet day o” rest an’ greáce an’ peace! 


The eegrass, vor a while unwrung grass regrown after mowing 
By hoof or shoe, ’s a sheenén bright, shining 
An’ clover flowers be a-sprung 
On new-mow'd knaps in beds o” white, hillocks 
An’ sweet wild rwoses, up among 
The hedge-row boughs, do yield their smells, 
To aier that do bear along 
The loud-rung peals o” Zunday bells, 
Upon the day o' days the best, 
The day o” greáce an’ pedce an’ rest. 


By brightshod veet, in pedir an’ peàir, 

Wi’ comely steps the road's a-took 
To church, an’ work-free han’s do bear 

Woone’s walken stick or sistet's book; one’s 
An’ there the bloomén niece do come 

To zee her aunt, in all her best; 
Or married daughter do bring hwome 

Her vu'st sweet child upon her breast, first 
As she do seek the holy pleäce, 


The day o” rest an’ peace an” greäce. 
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ZAnde: 


ın zamer (h)wen öə fjedz də kri:p 
bilo: oa zAnde: sti:pəl ro:un(d) 
6o mpsi stuənz dot lav kat dp 
wi njemz dot Lanz nu: muar do so:un(d) 
ðə ljen də lu:z da ste:kon Um 
ən drourimmd wagon(h)wi:lz bi: stil 
ən hilz də ro:l öər do:unjpt stri:m 
bilo: oa restən (h)wi:l ət mil 
o: hoili de: (h)wen fwa də siəs 
swi()t de: ə rest ən grjes on pios 


Oi i:gra:s vər ə (h)woul anran 

b(o31 haf ər fu: z ə fi:non brərit 
ən klə:vər flo:uorz bi: əsprar) 

pn nju: mod naps m bedz ə (h)vvə:rt 
ən swi()t woul(d) ruoziz Ap ompr) 

6o hed3ro: bo:uz də fi:l(d) dor smelz 
tu aerər dot də beor olpr) 

Öə ləsudrAn pi:lz ə zande: belz 
əppn óo de: ə dez da best 
ðə de: ə grjes on pios ən rest 


ba: brautfod vi:t m pjeor on pjeor 
wi kamli steps 60 ro:dz otuk 
tə tfə:rtf ən wo:rkfri: hanz do beor 
(w)u:nz vve:kən stik ar sistərz buk 
ən öər öə blu:mən ni:s də kam 
tə zi: (h)ər eint m a:l (h)ər best 
ar marid de:tor də brm huəm 
bər vast swi()t tfo:l(d) əppn (h)ər brest 
əz fi: də si:k da hotli pljes 
do de: ə rest on pios ən grjes 
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THE PILLAR’D GEATE all 


As I come by, zome years agoo, 

A-burnt below a sky o” blue, 

"Ithin the pillar'd geate there zung 

A vaice a-soundén sweet an' young, 

That meade me veel awhile to zwim 

In weaves o” jay to hear its hymn; y 

Vot all the zinger, angel-bright, 

Wer then a-hidden vrom my zight, 
An” I wer then too low 

To seek a meate to match my steáte 

"thin the lofty-pillar'd geate, 

W? stwonen balls upon the walls: 


Oh, no! my heart, no, no. 


Another time as I come by 
The house, below a dark-blue sky, 
The pillar'd geáte wer oben wide, 
An' who should be a-show'd inside, 
But she, the comely maid whose hymn 
Woonce meade my giddy brain to zwim, once 
A-zittén in the sheäde to zew, 
A-clad in robes as white as snow. 
What then? could I so low 
Look out a meate ov higher steate 
So gay ’ithin a pillar'd geate, 
WC high walls round the smooth-mow'd ground? 


Oh, no! my heart, no, no. 


Long years stole by, a-glidén slow, 
W? winter cwold an’ zummer glow, 
An’ she wer then a widow, clad 


In grey; but comely, though so sad; 
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öə pilord gjet 


əz əz kam bər zam jiorz ogu: 

obo:rnt bilo: o sko: o blu: 

öm 69 prlord gjet der zay 

ə værs əsəzun(d)ən swi()t on jan 

dot mjed mi: vi:l o(h)wo:l tə zwim 

ın wjevz ə daat to hior rts him 

vər a:l öə zmər andzəlbrə:ıt 

wor den ohidon vrom mər zərit 
ən əx wor den tu: lo: 

to siik ə mjet tə matf mo: stjet 

ıöm öə Ipftipilord gjet 

wi stuənən ba:lz əppn öə wa:lz 
o: no: məz bart no: no: 


onAGor təzim oz əzi kam bo: 

Öə haus bilo: ə da:rkblu: ska: 

6o pilord gjet wor o:bon wad 

ən hu: fud bi: ofo:d msoud 

bot fi: 69 kamli maid hu:z him 

(w)u:zns mjed mat gidi bran to zwim 

oziton m da fied tə zo: 

əklad in ro:bz əz (h)vvərit oz sno: 
(h)wot den kud əri so lo: 

luk o:ut ə mjet əv həzər stjet 

sə gar 101n o pilord gjet 

wi bat wa:lz re:un(d) óo smu:ómo:d gro:un(d) 
o: no: məz bart no: no: 


lop jiorz sto: bəzi oglo:idon slo: 
wi wintor kuold on zamor glo: 
ən fi: wer den ə widor klad 

In gre: bət kamli do: so sad 
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Her husband, heartless to his bride, 

Spent all her store an’ wealth, an’ died; 

Though she noo mvvofe could now rejaice, 

Yet sweet did sound her zongless vaice. 
But had she, in her woe, 

The higher steáte she had o” leate 

"thin the lofty pillar'd geate, 

W? stwonen balls upon the walls? 


Oh, no! my heart, no, no. 


But while she vell, my Medker’s greace 

Led me to teake a higher pleğce, 

An” lighten'd up my mind wi’ lore, 

An' bless'd me wi’ a worldly store; 

But still noo winsome feáce or vaice, 

Had ever been my wedded chaice; 

An” then I thought, why do I mwope 

Alwone without a jay or hope? Joy 
Would she still think me low? 

Or scorn a meğte, in my feğir steáte, 

In here "ithin a pillar'd geate, 

A happy pleğce wi’ her kind feace? 


Oh, no! my hope, no, no. 


I don’t stand out ’tis only feáte maintain 
Do gi'e to each his wedded meate; give 
But eet there’s woone above the rest, yet, one 
That every soul can like the best. 

An” my wold love's a-kindled new, old 
An” my wold dream”s a-come out true; 

But while I had noo soul to sheare share 
My good an' ill, an’ jay an ceáre, Joy 


Should I have bliss below, 
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(h)ər hAzben(d) ha:rtlrs tu (h)rz bra:d 
spent a:l (h)ər stuər on wel on dad 
Oo: fi: nu: muar kod no: ridzærs 
itt swi()t did se:un(d) (h)ər zonlis værs 
bot had fi: m (h)ər wo: 
Öə hərrər stjet fi: had ə ljet 
ıöm do lofti pilord gjet 
wi stuənən ba:lz əppn ðə wa:lz 
o: no: mat hairt no: no: 


bot (h)wo:l fi: vel mo: miskərz grjes 
led mi: tə tjek ə həzər pljes 
ən lə:rtənd Ap mou mo:in(d) wi luor 
ən blest mi: wi ə vvərrdli stuər 
bot stil nu: winsom fjes or værs 
had evər bin mou wedid (ss 
on den am do:t (h)wor du: a muop 
əluən (w)1óo:ut ə day ar hop 

wud fi: stil órgk mi: lo: 
ar skarn ə mjet m mər Dear stet 
in hiər 16m ə pilord gjet 
ə hapi pljes wi (h)ər kə:mid) Des 

o: no: mat ho:p no: no: 


at dont stan(d) o:ut tiz o:nli fjet 
də gi: tu i:tf (h)1z wedid mjet 
bat i:t Öərz (w)u:n əbAv öə rest 
dot evri sol kən louk da best 
ən məz (w)uold lavz akmdald nju: 
ən mat (w)uold drizmz əkam aiut tru: 
bət (h)waul o: had nu: so:l to fjeor 
mou gud on il on d3ze1 on kjeor 

fud o: hav blis bilo: 
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In gleimen pleate an’ lofty steate 
"thin the lofty pillar'd geate, 
WP fedirest flow’rs, an’ ponds an’ tow'rs? 


Oh, no! my heart, no, no. 
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in gliəmən pljet on lofti stet 

ióm do lofti prlərd gjet 

wi fjeərəst flo:uorz on pon(d)z on to:uorz 
o: no: mat hairt no: no: 
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ZUMMER STREAM 


AH! then the grassy-meaded May 

Did warm the passén year, an’ gleam 

Upon the yellow-grounded stream, 

That still by beech-tree sheádes do stray. 

The light o” weaves, a-runnen there, 
Did play on leaves up over head, 

An” vishes scealy zides did gleare, 
A-darten on the shallow bed, 

An” like the stream a-sliden on, 


My zun-out-measur”d time”s agone. 


There by the path, in grass knee-high, 
VVer buttervlees in giddy flight, 

All white above the dedisies white, 

Or blue below the deep blue sky. 

Then glowén warm wer ev'ry brow, 

O” maid, or man, in zummer het, 

An” warm did glow the cheaks I met 
That time, noo mwore to meet em now. 
As brooks, a-slidén on their bed, 


My season-measur'd time’s a-vled. 


Vrom yonder window, in the thatch, 

Did sound the maidens’ merry words, 

As I did stand, by zingen birds, 

Bezide the elem-sheaded hatch. 

"Tis good to come back to the pleace, 
Back to the time, to goo noo mwore; 

"Iis good to meet the younger feáce 
A-mentén others here avore. 

As streams do glide by green mead-grass, 

My zummer-brighten'd years do pass. 
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a 


shadows 


scaly 


butterflies 
heat 


flown by 


wicket-gate 


taking after 


zamar striim 


a: den öə gra:simiədıd meer 
did wa:rm öə pa:son jior ən gli:m 
əppn óo jalorgro:un(d)id stri:m 
öət stil b(əs)i bi:tftri: fiedz do strae 
Öə lout ə wjevz orAnon ösər 
did pleer pn li:vz Ap ərvər hed 
ən vifiz skjeli zo:dz did gljeor 
oda:rton pn oa falor bed 
ən lik oa strizm oslo:idon pn 
mai zAno:utmezord to:mmz ogon 


dor b(o31 oa pe:0 m gra:s niho: 
wor batorvli:z m gidi Tat 

ail (h)wo:t aba öə djeziz (h)wozt 
ar blu: bilo: da di:p blu: ska: 

den glo:on wa:rm wor evri brau 

o maid ər man m zAmor het 

ən wa:rm did glo: öə tfiəks a met 
Oat to:im nu: muar tə mi()t əm no:u 
az bruks oslo:zdon pn dar bed 

mat si:zənmsşərd to:mz ovled 


vrom jandor windor m öə dat 
did sərun(d) 69 maeidonz meri wo:rdz 
əz ou did stan(d) b(o31 zmgən be:rdz 
bizo:d ði elamfjedid ba 
tız gud to kam bak tə doa pljes 
bak tə öə Gm tə gu: nu: muor 
tız gud tə mi()t 6a fAngər Des 
omenton Adar? hior ovuor 
az stri:mz də gloud b(o31 grin miodgra:s 
mou zAmorbra:utond jiorz do pa:s 
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LINDA DEANE «()) 


THE bright-tunn'd house, a-risén proud, -chimneyed 
Stood high avore a zummer cloud, 

An” windy sheades o” tow'rs did vall shadows 
Upon the many-window'd wall; 

An’ on the grassy terrace, bright 

Wr? white-bloom’d zummer's deàisy beds, 

An’ snow-white lilies’ noddén heads, 

Sweet Linda Deane did walk in white; 

But ah! avore too high a door, 

Wer Linda Deane ov Ellendon. 


When sparklén brooks an’ grassy ground, 

By keen-ait’d Winter’s vrost wer bound, 

An’ star-bright snow did streak the forms 

O” beğre-lim”d trees in darksome storms, bare-limbed 
Sweet Linda Deane did lightly glide, 

WU snow-white robe an” rwosy feáce, 

Upon the smooth-vloor’d hall, to treáce 

The merry dance o” Chris’mas tide; 

But oh! not mine be balls so fine 

As Linda Deàne's at Ellendon. 


Sweet Linda Deane do match the skies 

WP sheenén blue o” glisnen eyes, shining 
An” feairest blossoms do but show 

Her forehead’s white, an” feáce's glow; 

But there's a winsome jay above, Joy 
The brightest hues ov e’th an’ skies. earth 
The dearest zight o’ many eyes, 

Would be the smile oi Linda’s love; 

But high above my lowly love 


Is Linda Deane ov Ellendon. 
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İmdə dion 


6o brərtt tand haus oro:izon proud 
stud hau ovuor ə zAmor klo:ud 

ən windi fjedz o to:uorz did vail 
əppn öə meniwindord wa:l 

ən pn öə grassi teros brout 

wi (h)woutbluimd zamorz djezi bedz 
ən sno:(h)wout liliz nodon hedz 
swi(:)t İmdə dion did we:k m (h)wozt 
bot a: ovuor tu: ho: ə duor 

wor İmdə dion ov elondon 


(h)wen spa:rklon bruks on gra:si gro:un(d) 
b(o31 kinærd wintorz vrost wor borun(d) 
ən sta:rbra:it sno: did stri:k öə fairmz 

ə bjeorlimd tri:z m da:rksəm sta:rmz 
swi()t İmdə dion did lərrtli gləsid 

wi sno:(h)wout ro:b ən ruezi fjes 

əppn öə smu:óvluord hal tə trjes 

do meri dens o krismos od 

bot o: not mam bi: ba:lz so fon 

əz İmdə dionz ot elondon 


swi()t İmdə dion do mat da skəziz 
wi fi:non blu: ə glisnon az 

ən fjeorost blosamz də bət fo: 
(bər foridz (h)wozt ən fjesiz glo: 
bət öərz ə winsom daat əbAv 

Öə bro:itist hju:z ov ef ən skouz 
Öə diəriıst zart ə meni əziz 

wud bi: ðo sməril ə İmdəz lav 

bot bat əbAv mai Joch lav 

ız lindo dion əv elondon 
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ECLOGUE 
COME AND ZEE US IN THE ZUMMER «()) 
John; William; William’s Bwoy; and William’s Maid at Feazr 


son, daughter 


JOHN 
Zoo here be your childern, a-sheiren so, sharing 
Your feğir-day, an’ each wi’ a feáirén. Lift bought at the fair 
WILLIAM 


Aye, well, there's noo peace ’ithout comen 


To stannén an’ show, in the zummet. stall 


JOHN 


An’ how is your Jeane? still as merry 


As ever, wi’ cheaks lik” a cherry? 


WILLIAM 


Still merry, but beauty’s as feadesome 


”S the rain’s glowén bow in the zummet. rainbow 


JOHN 


Well now, I do hope we shall vind ye 
Come soon, wi’ your childern behind ye, 
To Stowe, while o' bwoth zides o' hedges, 


The zunsheen do glow in the zummet. sunshine 


WILLIAM 


Well, aye, when the mowen is over, 
An’ ee-grass do whiten wi’ clover. grass regrown after mowing 
A man’s a-tited out, vor much walken, 


The while he do mow in the zummer. 
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cklog 
kam on(d) zi: os ın 60 zamor 


don wilom wilomz bwact on(d) wilomz maid ot Dear 


JOHN 

zu: hiər bi: jor tfıldərn ofjeoron 
jer fjeorde: on irtf wi ə fjeoron 
WILLIAM 


ær wel dorz nu: pi:s täaut kamon 
tə stanən on fo: m 69 zamor 


JOHN 


ən ho:u ız jor dajen stil oz meri 
əz evor wi tfiəks lik o tferi 


WILLIAM 


stil meri bot bju:tiz oz fjedsom 
z öə raeemz glo:on bo: m da zamor 


JOHN 


wel nau ou də ho:p wi: fəl voun(d) i: 
kam suin wi jor tfildorn biho:m(d) i: 
to sto: (h) wol ə buad zo:idz ə hedsiz 
6o zAnfim do glo: m óo zamər 


WILLIAM 


wel aer (h)wen öə moian ız ə:vər 

ən i:gra:s də (h)wouton wi klə:vər 

ə manz oto:rord ort vər mAtf we:kon 
6o (h)woul hi: də mo: m öə zamor 
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WILLIAM’S BWOY 


I'll goo, an’ we'll zet up a wicket, 
An” have a good innéns at cricket; 
An” teake a good plounce in the water, 


Where clote-leaves do grow in the zummer. 


WILLIAM’S MAID 


I'll goo, an’ we'll play “Thread the needle" 
Or * Huntén the slipper,” or wheedle 
Young Jemmy to fiddle, an’ rech 


So brisk to an’ fro in the zummet. 


JOHN 


An” Jeane. Mind you don’t come ’ithout her, 
My wife is a-thinkén about her; 
At our house she'll find she’s as welcome 


'S the rwose that do blow in the zummer. 
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SON 


plunge 
yellow water-lily 


daughter 


bloom 


WILLIAM’S BWOY 


aul gu: ən wi:l zet Ap ə wikit 

ən hav ə gud mənz ot krikit 

ən tjek ə gud plo:uns m öə vvərtər 
(h)wer klo:tli:vz do gro: m 69 zamor 


WILLIAM’S MAID 


aul gu: ən wi:l plaer dred do ni:dol 
ar hanton oa slipor ar (h)wi:dol 
jay dzemi to fidəl on ri:li 

so brisk tu on fro: m 69 zamor 


JOHN 


ən d3jen mo:n(d) jo dont kam ıöərut hər 
mat watt iz əömkən əbə:ut hor 

ət əzuər baus fi:l von(d) fi:z oz welkom 
z 09 ruəz dat do blo: m 6a zamor 
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LINDENORE 


AT Lindenore upon the steep, 
Bezide the trees a-reachen high, 

The while their lower limbs do zweep 
The river-stream a-flowén by; 

By grægle bells in beds o” blue, 

Below the tree-stems in the lew, 

Calm air do vind the rwose-bound door, 


Ov Ellen Dare o” Lindenore. 


An” there noo foam do hiss avore 

Swift bwoats, w? water-plowen keels, 
An’ there noo broad high-road’s a-wore 

By vur-brought trav”lers” cracklén wheels; 
Noo crowd’s a-passen to and fro, 
Upon the bridge's high-sprung bow: 
An” vew but I do seek the door 


Ov Ellen Dare o” Lindenore. 


Vor there the town, w? zun-bright walls, 
Do sheen vur off by hills o' grey, 
An” town-vo'k ha’ but seldom calls 
O' business there, from day to day: 
But Ellen didden leave her ruf 
To be admir'd, an’ that's enough— 
Vot I've a-vound ’ithin her door, 


Feair Ellen Date o” Lindenore. 
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a 


bluebell 
shelter 


from afar 


arch 


shine 


folk 


didn’t, roof 


Imdonuor 


ət Imdonuor əppn öə sti:p 
bizərid 60 tri:z ori:tjon ho: 
do (h)woul dor Joar lımz do zwi:p 
o rrvərstri:m oflo:on bo: 
b(o31 gre:gəl belz m bedz o blu: 
bilo: öə tri:stemz in öə lu: 
kam air də və:mi(d) 6a ruozbo:un(d) duor 
əv elən djeor ə İmdənuər 


ən der nu: Tom də his ovuor 

swif(t) b(w)uots wi wortorploruon ki:lz 
ən der nu: bro:d hə:rro:dz owuor 

b(o31 vo:rbro:t travlorz kraklən (h)wi:lz 
nu: kro:udz opa:son tu: on(d) fro: 
əppn do brAdsiz hauspran bo: 
ən vju: bət a də si:k Öə duər 
əv elən djeor ə İmdənuər 


vər Gor ğə Laun wi zAnbro:t wa:lz 
də fiin var pf bat hilz o gre: 
on to:unvo:k ha bot seldom ka:lz 
ə biznis dor vrəm de: to de: 
bət elən didən liəv (h)ər raf 
tə bi: ədmə:ird on dats inaf 
vər əv ovo:un(d) äm (h)ər duor 
Dear elən djeor ə Imdonuor 
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ME'TH BELOW THE TREE 


O WHEN thease elems’ crooked boughs, 
A’most too thin to sheáde the cows, 
Did slowly swing above the grass 

As winds o' Spring did softly pass, 

An” zunlight show'd the shiften sheade, 
While youthful me”th wi’ laughter loud, 
Did twist his lim’s among the crowd 
Down there below; up there above 
Wer bright-ey’d me’th below the tree. 


Down there the merry vo’k did vill 
The stwonén doorway, now so still; 
An” zome did joke, wi’ ceásement wide, 
WP other vo”k a-stood outside, 

WU words that head by head did heed. 
Below blue sky an’ blue-smok’d tun, 
”Tvver jay to zee an’ hear their fun, 

But sweeter jay up here above 

WP bright-ey”d me'th below the tree. 


Now unknown veet do beat the vloor, 
An’ unknown han’s do shut the door, 
An” unknown men do ride abrode, 
An” hwome agean on thik wold road, 
Drough geates all now a-hung anew. 
Noo mind but mine agean can call 
Wold feáces back around the wall, 
Down there below, or here above, 
WP bright-ey’d me'th below the tree. 


Aye, pride mid seek the crowded pleace 


To show his head an” frownén feáce, 
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An” pleasure vlee, wi’ goold in hand, fb 
Vor zights to zee vrom land to land, 

Where winds do blow on seas o” blue:— 

Noo wealth wer mine to travel wide 

Vor jay, wi’ Pleasure or wi’ Pride: 

My happiness wer here above 

The feast, wi’ me’th below the tree. 


The wild rwose now do hang in zight, 
To mornén zun an’ evenén light, 

The bird do whissle in the gloom, 
Avore the thissle out in bloom, 


But here alwone the tree do lean. 


The twig that woonce did whiver there once, tremble 
Is now a limb a-wither’d beare: bare 
Zoo I do miss the sheade above SO 


My head, an’ me’th below the tree. 
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TREAT WELL YOUR WIFE all 


No, no, good Measter Collins cried, 
Why you’ve a good wife at your zide; 
Zoo do believe the heart is true so 
That gi'ed up all bezide vor you, gave 
An” still beheive as you begun 
To seek the love that you”ve a-won 

When woonce in dewy June, once 
In hours o” hope soft eyes did flash, 
Each bright below his sheady lash, 


A-glisnén to the moon. 


Think how her girlhood met noo ceare 
To peale the bloom her feace did wear, 
An’ how her glossy temple prest 
Her pillow down, in still-feaced rest, 
While sheğdes o” window bats did vall shadows 
In moonlight on the gloomy wall, 
In cool-air'd nights o” June; 
The while her lids, wi’ bendén streaks 
O” lashes, met above her cheáks, 


A-bloomén to the moon. 


Think how she left her childhood’s pleace, 
An” only sister”s long-known feace, 
An’ brother's jokes so much a-miss'd, 
An’ mother's cheğk, the last a-kiss'd; 
An' how she lighted down avore 
Her new abode, a husband's door, 
Your wedden night in June; 
WC heart that beat wi’ hope an’ fear, 
While on each eye-lash hung a tear, 


A-glisnén to the moon. 
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Think how her father zot all dum’, 

A-thinkén on her, back at hwome, 

The while grey axan gather'd thick, 

On dyén embers, on the brick; 

An’ how her mother look’d abrode, 

Drough window, down the moon-bright road, 
Thik cloudless night o” June, 

WP? tears upon her lashes big 

As rain-drops on a slender twig, 


A-glisnén to the moon. 


Zoo don’t zit thoughtless at your cup 

An” keep your wife a-wäitèn up, 

The while the clock's a-tickén slow 

The chilly hours o” vrost an’ snow, 

Until the zinkén candle's light 

Is out avore her drowsy sight, 
A-dimm'd wi grief too soon; 

A-leavén there alwone to murn 

The feádén cheak that woonce did burn, 


A-bloomén to the moon. 
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THE CHILD AN’ THE MOWERS 


O, AYE! they had woone child bezide, 
An” a finer your eyes never met, 
"Twer a dear little fellow that died 
In the zummer that come wi’ such het; 
By the mowers, too thoughtless in fun, 
He wer then a-zent off vrom our eyes, 
Vrom the light ov the dew-dryén zun,— 
Aye! vrom days under blue-hollow'd skies. 


He went out to the mowers in meäd, 

When the zun wet a-rose to his height, 
An” the men wet a-svvingen the snead, 

Wi’ their eárms in white sleeves, left an” right; 
An' out there, as they rested at noon, 

Ol they drench’d en vrom eale-horns too deep, 
Till his thoughts wer a-drown’d in a swoon; 


Aye! his life wer a-smother’d in sleep. 


Then they laid en there-right on the ground, 
On a grass-heap, a-zvveltren wi’ het, 
WP? his heàir all a-wetted around 
His young feáce, wi’ the big drops o” zweat; 
In his little left palm he'd a-zet, 
WP? his right hand, his vore-vinger's tip, 
As for zome”hat he woulden vorget, — 
Aye! zome thought that he woulden let slip. 


Then they took en in hwome to his bed, 
An” he rose vrom his pillow noo mwote, 
Vot the curls on his sleek little head 
To be blown by the wind out o’ door. 
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Vor he died while the hay russled grey 

On the staddle so leately begun: haystack-base 
Lik’ the mown-grass a-dried by the day,— 

Aye! the zwath-flow'r's a-killed by the zun. 
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THE LOVE CHILD 


WHERE the bridge out at Woodley did stride, 
Wi’ his wide arches’ cool sheaded bow, 
Up above the clear brook that did slide 
By the popples, befoam’d white as snow: 
As the gilcups did quiver among 
The white deàisies, a-spread in a sheet, 
There a quick-trippén maid come along,— 
Aye, a girl wi’ her light-steppén veet. 


An” she eried “1 do pray, is the road 
Out to Lincham on here, by the mead?” 
An” “oh! ees," I meğde answer, an” show'd 
Her the way it would turn an’ would lead: 
“Goo along by the beech in the nook, 
Where the childern do play in the cool, 
To the steppén stwones over the brook,— 
Aye, the grey blocks o' rock at the pool.” 


Then, “You don’t seem a-born an’ a-bred,” 
I spoke up, “at a place here about;” 
An’ she answer’d wi’ cheaks up so red 
As a pi”ny but leáte a-come out, 
“No, I liv”d wi! my uncle that died 
Back in Fapril, an” now Um a-come 
Here to Ham, to my mother, to bide,— 


Aye, to her house to vind a new hwome." 


I'm asheámed that I wanted to know 
Any mwote of her childhood or life, 
But then, why should so feair a child grow 
Where noo father did bide wi’ his wife; 
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Then wi’ blushes of zunrisén morn, 
She replied “that it midden be known, 


Oh! they zent me away to be born,—* 


Aye, they hid me when zome would be shown.” 


Oh! it meade me a’most teaty-ey'd, 
An” I vound 1 a”most could ha” groan'd— 
What! so winnén, an’ still cast a-zide— 
What! so lovely, an’ not to be own'd; 
Oh! a God-gift a-treated wi’ scorn, 
Oh! a child that a squier should own; 
An” to zend her away to be bornl— 


Aye, to hide het where others be shown! 


* Words once spoken to the writer. 
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HAWTHORN DOWN 


ALL up the down’s cool brow 
I work’d in noontide’s gleare, 
On where the slow-wheel’d plow 
"D a-wote the grass half bare. 
An” gil'cups quiver’d quick, 
As ait did pass, 
An” deáisies huddled thick 
Among the grass. 


The while my earms did swing 
W?’ work I had on hand, 
The quick-wing'd lark did zing 

Above the green-tree'd land, 
An' bwoys below me chafed 
The dog vor fun, 
An” he, vor all they laefd, 


Did meake em run. 


The south zide o” the hill, 
My own tun-smoke rose blue,— 
In North Coomb, near the mill, 
My mother's wer in view— 
Where woonce her vier vor all 
Ov us did burn, 
As I have childern small 


Round mine in tutn. 


An’ zoo I still wull cheer 
Her life vv” my small store, 
As she do drop a teat 


Bezide her lwonesome door. 
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The love that I do owe 
Her ruf, I'll pay, roof 
An’ then zit down below 


My own w? jay. Joy 
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OBEN VIELDS 


WELL, you mid keep the town an’ street, 
WP? grassless stwones to beat your veet, 
An' zunless windows where your brows 
Be never cooled by swayén boughs; 
An' let me end, as I begun, 

My days in oben ait an' zun, 

Where zummer win’s a-blowén sweet, 
Wi blooth o” trees as white’s a sheet; 
Or svvayen boughs, a-benden low 

W? rip”nen apples in a row, 

An” vve a-risen rathe do meet 

The bright”nen dawn wi’ dewy veet, 
An” leave, at night, the vootless groves, 
To rest ’ithin our thatchen oves. 

An' here our childern still do bruise 
The deaisy buds w? tiny shoes, 

As we did meet avore em, free 

Vrom ceare, in play below the tree. 

An” there in me’th their lively eyes 

Do glissen to the zunny skies, 

As air do blow, wi’ leazy peace 

To cool, in sheğde, their burnén feáce. 
Where leaves o' spreadén docks do hide 
The zawpit's timber-lwoaded zide, 

An” trees do lie, wi’ scraggy limbs, 
Among the dedisy”s crimson rims. 

An’ they, so proud, wi’ earms a-spread 
To keep their balance good, do tread 
WP? ceareful steps o” tiny zoles 


The narrow zides o' trees an’ poles. 
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An” zoo IIl leave vor your light veet 
The peavement o” the zunless street, 
While I do end, as I begun, 


My days in oben ait an’ zun. 
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SO 


ən zu: oul liəv vər ju:r lout vi:t 
6o pjevmont ə öə zanlis stri:t 
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WHAT JOHN WER A-TELLEN HIS MIS’ESS 
OUT IN THE CORN GROUND 


AH! mam! you woonce come here the while 
The zun, long years agoo, did shed 
His het upon the wheat in hile, 
Wi’ yollow hau’m an’ ears o” red, 
WP little shoes too thin vor walks 
Upon the scratchén stubble-stalks; 
You hardly reach’d wi’ glossy head, 
The vore wheel’s top o' dousty red. 


How time's a-vled! How years do vlee! 


An' there you went an' zot inzide 
A hile, in air a-streamen cool, 
As if "ithin a room, vull wide 
An” high, you zot to guide an’ rule. 
You leàz'd about the stubbly land, 
An” soon vill'd up your small left hand 
W? ruddy ears your right hand vound, 
An” trail”d the stalks along the ground. 


How time’s a-gone! How years do goo! 


Then in the waggon you did teake 

A ride, an’ as the wheels vell down 
Vrom ridge to vurrow, they did sheake 

On your small head your poppy crown, 
An” now your little maid, a dear, 

Your childhood's very daps, is here, 
Zoo let her stay, that her young feace 

Mid put a former year in pledce. 


How time do run! How years do roll! 


a 


field 


once 


heat, stook? 
stalk 


dusty 
flown by, fh 


saf 


gleaned 


daughter 
Spitting image 
so 


may 


2 Hile: “Ten sheaves of corn set up in the field, four on each side and one at each end, and 


forming a kind of roof (1844 Glossary). 
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(h)wot d3an wer otelon (h)rz mısıs 
aut m 6a ka:rn gro:un(d) 


a: mam ju: (w)u:ns kam hier oa (h)wo:l 
Öə zan Jon jiorz ogu: did fed 
(bız het spon öə (h)vvi:t m ho:il 
wi jalor ham ən iərz ə red 
vvi İrtəl fu:z tu: öm vər vve:ks 
əppn öə skratfən stAbəlste:ks 
jo ha:rdli ri:tfd wi glosi hed 
ðə vuor(h)wi:lz top o do:usti red 
bau to:mmz ovled bau jiorz do vli: 


on Gor jo went ən zat mzəsid 

ə bal m ær əstrismən kul 
əz 1f äm ə ru:m vul wad 

ən hər jo zat to gard on ru:l 
jo liəzd obo:ut da stabli lan(d) 

ən sum vild Ap jor smazl left han(d) 
wi radi iorz jor rat han(d) vo:un(d) 

ən treild da ste:ks alon da gro:un(d) 
ho:u to:mmz əgpn bau jiorz də gu: 


den m öə wagon jo did tjek 

ə rəd on az 6a (h)wi:lz vel do:un 
vrom radz ta vara ðe: did fjek 

pn jor smazl hed jor popi kro:un 
ən nau jor lito] maeid a dior 

jer tfaul(d)hudz veri daps ız hior 
zu: let (h)ər steer dat (h)or jan fjes 

mid pat ə fa:rmor jior m pljes 
bau təzim do ran bau jiorz də ro:l 
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SHEADES 


COME hete an’ zit a while below 
Theàse tower, grey and ivy-bound, 
In sheáde, the while the zun do glow 
So hot upon the flow'ry ground; 
An' winds in flight, 
Do briskly smite 
The blossoms bright, upon the gleade, 


But never stir the sleepen sheade. 


As when you stood upon the brink 
O” yonder brook, w? back-zunn'd head, 
Your zunny-grounded sheğde did zink 
Upon the vvater”s grav'lly bed, 
Where weaves could zweep 
Away, ot keep, 
The gravel heap that they'd a-meade, 


But never wash away the sheàáde. 


An' zoo, when you can woonce vulvil 
What's feair, a-tried by heaven’s light, 
Why never fear that evil will 
Can meáke a wrong o” your good right. 
The right wull stand, 
Vot all man's hand, 
Till streams on zand, an’ wind in gleades, 


Can zweep away the zuncast sheddes. 
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x) 


this 


shadow 


so, once fulfil 


fjedz 


kam hier on zit ə (h)wo:il bilo: 
dias to:uor gre: on(d) o:iviborun(d) 
ın fjed öə (h)ywoul da zan do glo: 
sə hot spon óo flo:uri gro:un(d) 
ən win(d)z m flə:rt 
də brıskli ema 
ðə blpsomz bro:it əppn doa gljed 
bot nevər sto: oa sli:pon fjed 


az (h)wen ju: stud spon öə brink 
o jandor bruk wi bakzand hed 
jor zanigrarundid fied did zyk 
əppn da wo:torz gravli bed 
(h)wor wjevz kod zwi:p 
owo: ar ki()p 
9o gravol hi:p dat öe:d omjed 
bət nevər wpf awa: Öə fjed 


ən zu: (h)wen ju: kən (w)u:ns vulvil 
(h)wots Dear otro:d b(o31 hevonz lout 
(h)vvəzr never fier dat i:vəl wil 
kon mjek ə ron ə jwr gud rout 
6o rout wul stan(d) 
vor a:l manz han(d) 
til striimz pn zan(d) on win(d) m gljedz 
kən zwi:p awa öə zanka:st fjedz 
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TIMES O' YEAR 


HERE did sway the eltrot flow'rs, 
When the hours o' night wer vew, 
An” the zun, w? early beams 
Brighten'd streams, an’ dried the dew, 
An' the goocoo there did greet 


Passers by wi’ dousty veet. 


There the milkmaid hung her brow 
By the cow, a-sheenen red; 

An” the dog, wi’ upward looks, 
Watch'd the rooks above his head, 
An’ the brook, vrom bow to bow, 


Here went swift, an' there wer slow. 


Now the cwoldet-blowén blast, 
Here do cast vrom elems' heads 
Feaded leaves, a-whirlén round, 
Down to ground, in yollow beds, 
Ruslén under milkers’ shoes, 


When the day do dry the dews. 


Soon shall grass, a-vrosted bright, 
Glisten white instead o' green, 

An’ the wind shall smite the cows, 
Where the boughs be now their screen. 
Things do change as years do vlee; 


What ha’ years in store vor me? 
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a 


cow-parsley 


cuckoo 


dusty 
shining 


bend 


jy 


toumz o jior 


hiər did sweet ði eltrot flo:uorz 
(h)wen ði oruorz o nowt wor vju: 
ən öə zan wi jo:rli bi:mz 
brautond stri:mz on droud da dju: 
on öə goku: Gor did gri:t 

pa:sərz bat wi dərusti vi:t 


dor 69 milkmaid har (h)ər brau 
b(o31 oa ko:u əfiznən red 

on O3 dog wi Apərd luks 

wptft ðo ruks obav (h)iz hed 

on da bruk vrom bo: to bo: 

hior went swift ən dear wor slo: 


nau öə kuoldorblo:on bla:st 

hiər do ka:st vrom elomz hedz 
fjedid li:vz o(h)we:r(d)lon rəsun(d) 
do:un tə gro:un(d) m jalor bedz 
rAslən andor milkorz fu:z 

(h)wen oa de: do dro: 6a dju:z 


sum fol gra:s ovrpstid bro: 
glison (h)wo:t insted ə gri:n 

on da win(d) fəl smaut oa ko:uz 
(h)wor öə bo:uz bi: nau Gor skri:n 
ömz də tfand3 əz jiorz do vli: 
(h)wot ha fiərz m stuər vor mi: 
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ECLOGUE 
RACKETEN JOE 


Racketen Joe; his Sister; his Cousin Fanny; and the Dog 


RACKETEN JOE 
HEIGH! heigh! here. Who’s about? 


HIS SISTER 


Oh! lauk! Here’s Joe, a ranten lout, 


A-meaken his wild randy-rout. 


RACKETEN JOE 
Hoch! Fanny! How d’ye do? (slaps her.) 


FANNY 


Oh! fie; why all the woo’se vor you 
A-slappen o” me, black an’ blue, 
My back! 


HIS SISTER 


A whack! you loose-eárm'd chap, 


To gi'e your cousin sich a slap! 


FANNY 


IIl pull the heair o”n, I do vow; 


HIS SISTER 
I'll pull the ears o”n. There. 


THE DOG 


Wowh! wow! 
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a 


Lord 


racket 


Worse 


-armed 


give 


his hair 


cklog 
rakətən dao: 


rakətən dzo: (h)iz sister (h)ız kazon fani on(d) oa dog 


RACKETEN JOE 


heer heer hiər hu:z abaut 


HIS SISTER 

o: lo:k hiorz dao ə re:nton lorut 
əmiskən (h)rz woe:l(d) randire:ut 
RACKETEN JOE 


heer fani bau dii: du: (s/aps her.) 


FANNY 
o: fo: (h)wo: al ðo wus vər ju: 
oslapon o mi: blak on blu: 
mat bak 
HIS SISTER 
ə (h)vvak jo lu:sjairmd tfap 
to gi: jor kAzon sitf a slap 
FANNY 


aul pul öə hisər oin am do vəru 


HIS SISTER 


aul pul ði iərz oin ösər 


THE DOG 


WOU W9:U 
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FANNY 

A-comén up the drong, 

How he did smack his leather thong, 
A-zingén, as he thought, a zong: 

HIS SISTER 


An” there the pigs did scote 

Azide, in fright, wi’ squeakén droat, 
WP? geese a pitchén up a note. 
Look there. 

FANNY 


His chair! 


HIS SISTER 


He thump’d en down, 
As if he’d het en into ground. 


RACKETEN JOE 


Heigh! heigh! Look here! the vier is out. 


HIS SISTER 


How he do knock the tongs about! 


FANNY 


Now theäre’s his whip-nob, plum 


Upon the teable vor a drum; 


HIS SISTER 


An’ there’s a dent so big’s your thumb. 
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lane 


race 
throat 


it 
hit it 


FANNY 

əkAmən Ap Go droy 

bau hi: did smak (h)1z leder op 
əzmgən əz hi: do:t ə zon 

HIS SISTER 


on Gor da pıgz did skort 

əzəzid m frost wi skwi:kon dro:t 
wi gis ə pitfan Ap o nott 

luk ösər 

FANNY 


(h)ız tfeor 


HIS SISTER 

o OAmpt on do:un 
oz 1f od het on into gro:un(d) 
RACKETEN JOE 


hær haer luk hiər öə voor tz xut 


HIS SISTER 


bau hi: do nok öə toyz obo:ut 


FANNY 


no:u ösərz (h)ız (h)wipnpbb plam 
əppn öə tjebol vor o dram 


HIS SISTER 


ən öərz ə dent so bigz jar dam 
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RACKETEN JOE 


My hat's awore so quaet. 


HIS SISTER 


"Iis quaer enough, but not wi’ wear; 


But dabs an’ dashes he do bear. knocks and blows it receives 


RACKETEN JOE 


The zow! 


HIS SISTER 


What now? 


RACKETEN JOE 


She’s in the plot. 
A-routén up the flower knot. bed 
Ho! Towzer! Here, rout out the zow, 
Heigh! here, hie at her. Tiss! 


THE DOG 


Wowh! wow! 


HIS SISTER 


How he do rant and roar, 

An” stump an’ stamp about the vloor, 

An’ swing, an’ slap, an’ slam the door! 

He don’t put down a thing, 

But he do dab, an’ dash, an’ ding thump and throw and smash 
It down, till all the house do ring. 
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RACKETEN JOE 


mo hats owuor sə kweor 


HIS SISTER 


tız kweor inaf bət not wi wear 
bət dabz ən dafız hi: də bear 


RACKETEN JOE 


öə zou 


HIS SISTER 


(h)vvpt nau 


RACKETEN JOE 
fizz m oa plot 
ərərutən Ap do flo:uor not 
ho: to:uzor hior ro:ut o:ut do zəru 
haer hiər həri at hor tıs 


THE DOG 


WOU W9:U 


HIS SISTER 


ho:u o do rant on(d) ruor 

on stamp on stamp obo:ut do vluor 
ən swin on slap ən slam oa duor 

ə dont pat do:un o ör, 

bət ə do dab on dal ən dın 

ıt daun til al da haus do rin 
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RACKETEN JOE 


She’s out. 
FANNY 
Noo doubt. 
HIS SISTER 
Athirt the bank, across 
Look! how the dog an’ he do pank. pant 
FANNY 


Stay out, an’ heed her now an’ then, 


To zee she don’t come in agean. 
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RACKETEN JOE 


fizz xut 
FANNY 


nu: do:ut 


HIS SISTER 


əÖərrt öə bank 
luk hau oa dog ən hi: də pank 


FANNY 


steer o:ut on hi:d (h)ər nau on den 
tə zi: fi: dont kam m ogjen 
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ZUMMER AN’ WINTER 


WHEN I led by zummer streams 


The pride o’ Lea, as naighbours thought her, 


While the zun, w? evenén beams, 
Did cast our sbeädes athirt the water; 
Winds a-blowén, 
Streams a-flowén, 
Skies a-glovven, 
Tokens ov my jay zoo fleeten, 
Heighten'd it, that happy meetén. 


Then, when maid an’ man took pleáces, 
Gay in winter’s Chris’mas dances, 
Showén in their merry feáces 
Kindly smiles an’ glisnén glances; 
Stars a-winkén, 
Day a-shrinkén, 
Sheádes a-zinkén, 
Brought anew the happy meetén, 
That did meake the night too fleeten. 
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a 


shadows across 


joy so 


ZAmor on wintor 


(bwen ou led b(o?)1 zamar strixmz 
6o pro:id ə li: oz nærbərz do:t hor 
(hywoul ðo zan wi ivmən bi:mz 
did ka:st o:uor fjedz oóo:rt 69 wo:tor 
win(d)z oblo:on 
stri:mz oflo:on 
skouz oglo:on 
to:kənz əv mat dzæı zu: fli:tən 
houtond rt dat hapi mi:ton 


den (h)wen maid on man tuk pljesiz 
gæı m wintorz krisməs de:nsiz 
Joan m Gor meri fjesiz 
kə:mid)li smo:ilz ən glisnon gle:nsiz 
starz owinkon 
de: əfrınkən 
fjedz ozinkon 
bro:t onju: óo hapi mi:ton 
Got did mjek oa not tu: Titan 
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TO ME 


AT night, as drough the mead I took my way, 
In air a-sweeten'd by the new-meáde hay, 
A stream a-vallén down a rock did sound, 


Though out o' zight wer foam an’ stwone to me. 


Behind the knap, above the gloomy copse, 
The wind did russle in the trees’ high tops, 
Though evenén darkness, an’ the risén hill, 


Kept all the quiv’rén leaves unshown to me. 


Within the copse, below the zunless sky, 
I heard a nightengeale, a-warblén high 
Her lwoansome zong, a-hidden vrom my zight, 


An” showén nothen but her mwoan to me. 


An’ by a house, where rwoses hung avore 
The thatch-brow’d window, an” the oben door, 
I heard the merry words, an’ hearty laugh 


O” zome feäir maid, as eet unknown to me. 
5 


High over head the white-rimm'd clouds went on, 
WP woone a-comén up, vor woone a-gone; 
An’ feair they floated in their sky-back’d flight, 


But still they never meade a sound to me. 


An’ there the miller, down the stream did float 
Wi all his childern, in his white-sail'd bwoat, 
Vur off, beyond the stragglén cows in mead, 


But zent noo vaice, athirt the ground, to me. 


An’ then a buttervlee, in zultry light, 


A-wheelén on about me, vier-bright, 
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a 


through 


hillock 


Jet 


one 


far 


across 


butterfly 
fire- 


to mi: 


at not əz dru: óo miəd o: tuk mat wel 
In &ir oswi:tond b(əs)i Öə nju:mjed heer 

ə striim ova:lon do:un o rok did so:un(d) 
ðo: aut ə zərit wor fo:m on stuon tə mi: 


biho:m(d) oa nap abav öə glu:mi kops 
6o win(d) did rAsol m Öə tri:z ha: tops 
ðo: irvmon da:rknis on 6a ra:izen hil 

kept a:l oa kvvrvrən li:vz Anfo:n to mi: 


(w)ióm ðo kops bilo: 6a zanlis sko: 

au hiərd ə noztongjel owa:rblon hou 

(h)ər luonsom zon ohidon vrom mat zaut 
ən fo:on naQon bət (h)ər muon tə mi: 


ən b(o?1 ə baus (h)wer ruəziz han ovuor 
6o ðatfbro:ud windor on ði o:bon duor 
əz hiərd öə meri wo:rdz on ha le:f 

ə zAm Dear maid az i:t annoin to mi: 


bat o:vor hed öə (h)vvəritrimd klo:udz went pn 
wi (w)uzn okamon Ap vər (w)u:n əgpn 

ən Dear de: flo:tid m dor sko:bakt Ta 

bot stil de: nevər mjed o so:un(d) to mi: 


ən dor do miler do:un Go stri:m did flo:t 

wi al (h)rz tfıldərn m (ız (h)wortsaeild b(w)uet 
var pf bijand da straglən ko:uz m miod 

bot zent nu: veers əöərrt 6a gro:un(d) tə mi: 


ən den ə batərvli: m zaltri lə:rt 
o(b)wi:lon pn abaut mi: vəzrərbrə:it 
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Did show the gayest colors to my eye, 


But still did bring noo vaice around to me. 


I met the merry laugher on the down, 
Bezide her mother, on the path to town, 
An' oh! her sheápe wer comely to the zight, 


But wotdless then wet she a-vound to me. 


Zoo, sweet ov unzeen things mid be the sound, 
An” feair to zight mid soundless things be vound, 
But I've the laugh to hear, an” feöce to zee, 


Vor they be now my own, a-bound to me. 
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50, may 


did fo: 60 gaerist kAlorz tə ma an 
bot stil did bri nu: værs ore:un(d) tə mi: 


o: met öə meri le:for pn da dərun 
bizo:id (h)ər mador pn Öə pe:0 to torun 
ən o: (h)ər fiep wer kamli tə da zaut 
bot wo:rdlis den wor fi: ovo:un(d) to mi: 


zu: swi()t ov Anzim Oz mid bi: de sorun(d) 

on Dear tə zout mid so:un(d)les ömz bi: varun(d) 
bot auv do le:f to hiər ən fjes tə zi: 

vor de: bi: nəsu mat oin oborun(d) tə mi: 
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TWO AN’ TWO 


THE zun, O Jessie, while his feace do rise 
In vi'ry skies, a-sheddén out his light 
On yollow corn a-weávén down below 
His yollow glow, is gay avore the zight. 
By two an' two, 
How goodly things do goo, 
A-matchén woone another to fulvill 


The goodness ov their Meàkér's will. 


How bright the spreadén water in the lew 
Do catch the blue, a-sheenén vrom the sky; 
How true the grass do tedke the dewy bead 
That it do need, while dousty roads be dty. 
By peair an’ peair 
Each thing's a-meade to sheire 
The good another can bestow, 


In wisdom’s work down here below. 


The lowest lim’s o' trees do seldom grow 
A-spread too low to gi’e the cows a sheade; 
The ait's to bear the bird, the bird’s to rise; 


Vor light the eyes, vor eyes the light’s a-meade. 


"Iis g”e an’ teake, 
An’ woone vot others’ seáke; 
In peàirs a-workén out their ends, 
Though men be foes that should be friends. 
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a) 


fien 


one 


shelter 
shining 


dusty 


share 


give 


tu: on tu: 


ðə zan o: dzesi (h)warl (hyrz fjes də raz 
In vəzəri skouz ofedon o:ut hus lout 
pn jalor Kam owjevon do:un bilo: 
(h)1z jalor glo: ız gær ovuor da zaut 
b(əği tu: on tu: 
bau gudli ömz do gu: 
əmatfən (w)u:n onAGor to fulvil 
6o gudnis ov der miskərz wil 


bau braut oa spredon wo:tor m oa lu: 
do ka oa blu: ofizxnon vrəm öə sko: 
bau tru: da gra:s do tjek oa dju:i bi:d 
Oat ıt do ni:d (h)woul do:usti ro:dz bi: dro: 
b(o31 pisər on pjeor 
itf Ömz omjed to fisər 
6o gud ənaðər kən bisto: 
ın vvısdəmz vvərrk do:un hior bilo: 


Öə loust limz ə tri:z do seldom gro: 
əspred tu: lo: ta gi: da kauz o fjed 
Öl æırz to bear da baird oa bo:rdz to rauz 
vor lout ği əziz vor əziz do louts omjed 
tiz gi: on tjek 
ən (w)un vər Aöərz sjek 
In pisərz əvvərrkən xut der en(d)z 
do: men bi: fo:z dot fud bi: fren(d)z 
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THE LEW O' THE RICK 


AT eventide the wind wer loud 
By trees an’ tuns above woone’s head, 
An” all the sky wer woone dark cloud, 
Vor all it had noo rain to shed; 
An’ as the darkness gather’d thick, 
I zot me down below a tick, 
Where straws upon the win' did ride 
W? giddy flights, along my zide, 
Though unmolestén me a-resten, 
Where I lay "ithin the lew. 


My wife’s bright vier indoors did cast 
Its fleame upon the window pednes 

That screen'd her teable, while the blast 
Vled on in music down the leánes; 

An’ as I zot in vaiceless thought 

Ov other zummer-tides, that brought 

The sheenén grass below the lark, 


Or left their ricks a-wearén dark, 


My childern voun’ me, an” come roun’ me, 


Where I lay "ithin the lew. 


The rick that then did keep me lew 

Would be a-gone another Fall, 

An’ I, in zome years, in a vew, 

Mid leave the childern, big or small; 
But He that meade the wind, an’ meade 
The lewth, an” zent wi’ het the shedde, 
Can keep my childern, all alwone 
Or under me, an’ though vull grown 
Or little lispers, w? their whispers, 


There a-lyén in the lew. 
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a 


shelter 


chimneys, one’s 


saf 


fire 


flew 


shining 


found 
sheltered 


might 


shelter, heat 


Qo lu: ə 6a rik 


ət ivontozid 6a win(d) wor lo:ud 
b)i trizz on tanz obAv (w)u:nz hed 
on ail oa skat wor (w)u:n dark klo:ud 
vər a:l tt had nu: rem to fed 
ən az öə da:rknis gaöərd Ərk 
əz zat mi: do:un bilo: ə rik 
(h)wer stre:z əppn ðo win(d) did rəsid 
wi gidi flə:rts alon mat zo:id 
ðo: Anmoleston mi: ərestən 
(h)wor a lær ðn öə lu: 


mou vvərfs brat vatar mduorz did ka:st 
its fljem əppn öə winder pjenz 

dot skri:nd (h)ər tjebol (h)wo:l do blast 
vled pn m mju:zik damn öə ljenz 

ən az ou zat m vaerslrs Aart 

əv AGor zamerto:idz dot bro:t 

6o fiznən gra:s bilo: öə lark 

ar left dor riks oweoron dark 

mo: tfrldərn vo:un(d) mi: on kam rərun mi: 

(h)wor a lær ðn oa lu: 


6o rik dat den did kip mi: lu: 
wud bi: əgpn onador Tal 
ən əz m ZAM jiorz m ə vju: 

mid liəv oa tfıldərn big or sma:l 
bət hi: dat mjed öə win(d) ən mjed 
oa lu: ən zent wi het do fied 
kən ki()p mou tfildərn a:l əluən 
ər Andor mi: ən do: vul gro:un 
ar İrtəl İrspərz wi dor (h)wisporz 

Gor olo:ron m öə lu: 
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a 


THE WIND IN WOONE'S FEACE one’s 


THERE lovely Jenny past, 
While the blast did blow 
On over Ashknowle Hill 
To the mill below; 
A-blinkén quick, wi’ lashes long, 
Above her cheáks o red, 
Agean the wind, a-beatén strong, 
Upon her droopén head. 


Oh! let dry win’ blow bleak, 
On her cheák so heale, hale 
But let noo rain-shot chill 
Meake her ill an” peale, 
Vor healthy is the breath the blast 
Upon the hill do yield, 
An” healthy is the light a cast 
Vrom lofty sky to vield. 


An” mid noo sorrow-pang may 
Ever hang a tear 

Upon the dark lash-heair 
Ov my feairest deat; 

An' mid noo unkind deed o' mine 
Spweil what my love mid gain, 

Nor meake my merry Jenny pine 


At last wi’ dim-ey'd pain. 
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6o win(d) m (vv)umz Des 


deor lavli dzeni pa:st 
(hövvəzil öə bla:st did blo: 
pn o:vor afno:l hil 
to do mil bilo: 
əblmkən kwik wi lafız loy 
obav (h)ər tfiəks ə red 
ogjen da win(d) əbiətən stron 
əppn (h)ər dru:pən hed 


o: let dra win(d) blo: bliək 
pn (h)ər tfiək sə hjel 

bət let nu: reemfot tfi 
mjek (h)ər il on pjel 

vər helt ız öə bret öə bla:st 
əppn do hil do ji:l(d) 

ən hel@i ız oa laut əka:st 
vrom lofti skər to vi:l(d) 


ən mid nu: sara(r)pan 
evər han ə tiər 
əppn do dark lafhisər 
ov mər fjeorost dior 
ən mid nu: Anko:n(d) di:d ə mam 
spwo:l (h)vvpt ma lav mid gem 
nar mjek mat meri dzeni porn 
ot leist wi drməzid paein 
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TOKENS all 


GREEN mwold on zummer bars do show mould 
That they’ve a-dripp’d in Winter wet; 
The hoof-worn ring o' groun’ below 
The tree, do tell oi storms or het; heat 
The trees in rank along a ledge 
Do show where woonce did bloom a hedge; once 
An' where the vurrow-matks do stripe 
The down, the wheat woonce rustled ripe. 


Each mark ov things a-gone vrom view— 


To eyezight's woone, to soulzight two. one 
The grass agein the mwoldrén door mouldering 
”S a token sad o” vo'k a-gone, folk 
An’ where the house, bwoth wall an’ vloor, 
”S a-lost, the well mid linger on. may 
What tokens, then, could Meary gre give 


That she'd a-liv’d, an’ liv”d vor me, 

But things a-done vor thought an’ view? 
Good things that nwone agean can do, 
An’ every work her love ha’ wrought, 


To eyezight’s woone, but two to thought. 
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to:konz 


grin muold pn zamar ba:rz do fo: 
Oot de:v odript ın wintor wet 
6o hafwa:rn rın ə gro:un bilo: 
Öə tri: do tel ə sta:rmz or het 
o tri:z m rank əlpn o led; 
də fo: (h)vvər (w)u:ns did blu:m o hed5 
ən (h)wor da varomairks də stramm 
6o do:un oa (h)wi:t (w)u:ns rAsold ro:ip 
(OU mark əv ömz əgpn vrom vju: 
tu o:zo:ts (w)u:n to so:lzout tu: 


6o gra:s ogjen öə muoldron duor 
z ə to:kon sad o vo:k əgpn 

ən (h)wor da baus buəö wail ən vluər 
z əlpst öə wel mid İmgər pn 

(h)wot to:kənz den kud misəri gi: 

Oat fi:d əlrvd ən İrvd vər mi: 

bət ömz odan vər do:t ən vju: 

gud ömz dot nuon ogjen kən du: 

ən evri vvərrk (h)ər lav hə ro:t 

tu ə:rzəsits (w)u:n bət tu: tə doit 
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TWEIL 


THE tick ov our last zummer”s haulén 
Now vrom gtey's a-feaded dark, 
An” off the barken rail's a-vallén, 
Day by day, the rottén bark.— 


But short’s the time our works do stand, 


So feáit's we put em out ov hand. 
Vor time a-passén, wet an’ dry, 

Do spvveil em wi’ his changön sky, 
The while wi’ striven hope, we men, 
Though a-ruén time's undoén, 

Still do tweil an’ tweil agean. 


In wall-zide sheades, by leafy bowers, 
Underneath the swayén tree, 

O” leäte, as round the bloomén flowers, 
Lowly bumm d the giddy bee, 

My childern's small left voot did smite 

Their tiny speáde, the while the right 

Did trample on a dedisy head, 

Bezide the flower's dousty bed, 

An” though their work wer idle then, 
They a-smilén, an’ a-tweilen, 


Still did work an’ work ageàn. 


Now their little limbs be stronger, 
Deeper now their vaice do sound; 
An” their little veet be longer, 
An” do tread on other ground; 
An” rust is on the little bleades 
Ov all the broken-hafted speades, 
An’ flow’rs that wer my hope an’ pride 


Ha’ long agoo a-bloom'd an’ died, 
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a 


toil 


farmyard, falling 


finished them 


dusty 


twal 


Öə rik ov aor lest zamorz ha:lon 
nou vrom gre:z ofjedid dark 
on pf 6a ba:rkon railz ova:lon 
de: b(o31 de: öə rotən ba:rk 
bot fa:rts oa təzim o:uor wo:rks də stan(d) 
so fjeorz wi: pat om o:ut ov han(d) 
vər təxm opa:son wet on dro: 
də spwo:il om wi (h)iz tfandson sko:t 
6o (h)woul wi stra:rven ho:p wi: men 
Oo: əruzən to:imz Andu:on 
stil də two:l on twaul ogjen 


ın wa:lzo:d fjedz b(o:)1 li:fi bauarz 
Anderne:0 öə swzeron tri: 

ə ljet əz re:un(d) oa blu:mon flo:uorz 
lo:li hamd öə gidi bi: 

mai tfildornz smazl left vət did smaut 

Gor toni spjed öə (h)waul öə rot 

did trampol pn o djezi hed 

bizaud oa fləsuərz do:usti bed 

ən do: dor vvərrk wor adal den 
de: əsmərilən ən otwo:lon 

stil did wo:rk on wa:rk ogjen 


nau Gor İrtəl İmz bi: stronger 
di:por nau Gor veels də so:un(d) 
ən dor İrtəl vi:t bi: longer 
ən də tred pn Aöər gro:un(d) 
ən rast rz pn do lıtəl bljedz 
əv ail ào bro:kənhe:ftıd spjedz 
ən flo:uorz dat wor mat ho:p ən prəsid 
hə Ion əgu: əblu:md ən dad 
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But still as I did leabor then 
Vor love ov all them childern small, 


Zoo now I'll tweil an” tweil ageän. 


When the smokeless tun’s a-growén 
Cwold as dew below the stars, 
An” when the vier noo mwore’s a-glovven 
Red between the window bars, 
We then do lay our weary heads 
In peace upon their nightly beds, 
An” gi'e woone sock, wi’ heaven breast, 
An’ then breathe soft the breath o’ rest, 
Till day do call the sons o' men 
Vrom night-sleep's blackness, vull o” sprackness, 
Out abroad to tweil agein. 


Where the vaice o” the winds is mildest, 
In the plain, their stroke 1s keen; 
Where their dreatnén vaice is wildest, 
In the grove, the grove’s our screen. 
An” where the worold in their strife 
Do dreatén mwost our tweilsome life, 
Why there Almighty ceare mid cast 
A better screen agean the blast. 
Zoo 1 woon’t live in fear o” men, 
But, man-neglected, God-directed, 
Still wull tweil an’ tweil agean. 
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so 
chimney’s 


fire 


give one sigh 


energy 


threatening 


may 


SO 


bot stil əz ou did ljebor den 
vor lav ov al dem tfildərn sma:l 
zu: nou ol twoul on twoul ogjen 


(h)wen oa smo:klis tanz ogro:on 
kuold əz dju: bilo: óo sta:rz 

ən (h)wen 60 vo:ror nu: muorz oglo:on 
red bitwi:n öə windor ba:rz 

wi: den də le: o:uor wiori hedz 

In pi:s əppn dor nouutli bedz 

ən gi: (w)u:n spk wi hi:von brest 

ən den bri:ó spft oa breO ə rest 

til de: də ka:l da sanz ə men 
vrom nəzitsli:ps blaknos vul ə spraknis 

aut obro:d to two: ogjen 


(h)wor 6a værs ə öə win(d)z ız məzildist 
ın 60 pleem dor stro:k ız kin 
(h)wor dor dretnən værs ız vvəzildist 
ın Öə gro:v öə gro:vz əsvər skri:n 
ən (h)wor öə vvərrdəl m Gor strauf 
də dretən muəst o:uor twoulsom lout 
(hoa ösər a:lmozti kjeor mid ka:st 
ə betər skri:n ogjen oa bla:st 
Zu: o:1 wu(:)nt liv m fior ə men 
bət man niglektid god dorektid 
stil wul twa:l on twoul ogjen 
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FANCY 


IN stillness we ha’ wotds to hear, 
An' sheápes to zee in darkest night, 
An’ tongues a-lost can hail us near, 
An” souls a-gone can smile in zight; 
When Fancy now do wander back 
To years a-spent, an' bring to mind 
Zome happy tide a-left behind 


In vvedsten life's slow-beátén track. 


When feädèn leaves do drip wi’ rain, 
Our thoughts can ramble in the dry; 

When Winter win’ do zweep the plain 
We still can have a zunny sky. 

Vor though our limbs be winter-wrung, 
We still can zee, wi’ Fancy’s eyes, 
The brightest looks ov e’th an’ skies, 


That we did know when we wer young. 


In pain our thoughts can pass to ease, 

In work our souls can be at play, 
An” leave behind the chilly lease 

Vor warm-ait’d meads o” new mow'd hay, 
When we do vlee in Fancy's flight 

Vrom daily ills avore our feáce, 

An' linger in zome happy pleace 


Ov me’th an’ smiles, an’ warmth an’ light. 
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a) 


wasting 


fading 


earth 


meadow 


jy 


mirth 


fansi 


ın stilnis wi: ha wo:rdz to hior 
ən fjeps tə zi: m da:rkıst nout 
ən tanz olpst kon heel os nior 
ən so:lz əgpn kən smo:il m zout 
(h)wen fansi nau də wonder bak 
tə jiorz əspent ən brın tə mo:in(d) 
zam hapi toud oleft bihə:mid) 
ın wjeston loufs slo:bioton trak 


(h)wen fjedon li:vz do drip wi raeın 
əzuər do:ts kən rambol in da dro: 
(h)wen winter win(d) də zwi:p da plaem 
wi: stil kon hav ə zani sko: 

var do: o:uer İmz bi: winter ran 
wi: stil kon zi: wi fansiz az 
6o brərttist luks ov £0 on skauz 

Oot wi: did no: (h)wen wi: wor jay 


In pein ənvər do:ts kon pars tu iəz 
ın wo:rk o:uor so:lz kon bi: ot plaer 
ən liəv biha:m(d) do tfili lioz 
vər vva:rmacırd miədz ə nju: mo:d heer 
(h)wen wi: də vli: ın fansiz flot 
vrəm deht 11z ovuor o:uor fjes 
ən linger ın zam hapi pljes 
ov me0 ən smərilz ən vva:rm6 on lost 
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THE BROKEN HEART all 


NEWS o” grief had overteiken 
Dark-ey”d Fanny, now vorseaken; 
There she zot, wi’ breast a-heavén, sat 
While vrom zide to zide, wi'grieven, 
Vell her head, wi’ tears a-creepén 
Down her cheaks, in bitter weepen. 
"There vver still the ribbon-bow 
She tied avore her hour ov woe, 
An’ there wer still the han's that tied it 
Hangén white, 
Or wringen tight, 


In ceáte that drown’d all ceare bezide it. 


When a man, wi'heartless slightén, 
Mid become a maiden’s blighten, may 
He mid cearlessly vorseáke her, 
But must answer to her Meaker, 
He mid slight, wi’ selfish blindness, 
All her deeds o” lovén-kindness, 
God wull waigh em w? the slighten 
That mid be her love’s requitén; 
He do look on each deceiver, 

He do know 

What weight 0’ woe 


Do break the heart ov ev’ry gtiever. 
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Qo bro:kən bart 


nju:z ə gri:f had ə:vərtiekən 

da:rko:id fani nau varsjekon 

Gor fi: zat wi brest əhi:vən 

(h)woul vrom zəzid to zaid wi gri:von 

vel (h)ər hed wi tiorz okri:pon 

do:un (h)ər tfiəks m bitər wi:pon 

dor wor stil öə ribonbo: 

fi: tod ovuor (h)ər o:uor əv wo: 

on der wor stil oa hanz öət tard ıt 
hanən (h)wozt 
ar rıngən tout 

m kisər dot dro:und a:l kjeor bizərid ıt 


(h)vven ə man wi harrtlıs slozton 
mid bikam ə meidənz blə:rtən 
hi: mid kjeorlisli varsjek hər 
bat məst e:nsər tu (h)ər mjekor 
hi: mid slo:ut wi selfif blə:mid)nis 
ail (h)or di:dz ə lAvonko:in(d)nis 
god wul wat om wi öə slouton 
dot mid bi: (h)ər lavz rikwo:rton 
hi: də luk pn i:tj disi:vor 

hi: do no: 

(h)wot weit ə wo: 
də bre:k oa hairt ov evri gri:vər 
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EVENEN LIGHT 


THE while I took my bit o' rest, 
Below my house’s eastern sheade, 
The things that stood in vield an’ gleade 
Wer bright in zunsheen vrom the west. 
There bright wer east-ward mound an’ wall, 
An” bright wer trees, arisen tall, 
An' bright did break "ithin the brook, 


Down tocks, the watervall. 


There deep "ithin my pworches bow 
Did hang my heavy woaken door, 
An' in beyond en, on the vloor, 
The evenén dusk did gather slow; 
But bright did gleare the twinklén spwokes 
O' runnén carriage wheels, as vo'ks 
Out east did ride along the road, 
Bezide the low-bough’d woaks, 


An’ I'd a-lost the zun vrom view, 
Until ageán his feáce mid rise, 
A-sheenén vrom the eastern skies 
To brighten up the rwose-borne dew; 
But still his lingrén light did oe 
My heart a touchen jay, to zee 
His beams a-shed, wi’ stratchén sheáde, 


On east-vvard wall an’ tree. 


When jay, a-zent me vrom above, 
Vrom my sad heart is now agone, 
An’ others be a-walkén on, 


Amid the light ov Heavén's love, 
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a 


sunshine 


arch 
oak 

it 

folk 
oaks 
might 
shining 


give 


JY 


irvmon lout 


6o (h)wo:l o: tuk ma: bit ə rest 
bilo: mo: ho:usiz i:storn fjed 
do Oz dat stud m vi:l(d) on gljed 
wor braut m zAnji:n vrom öə west 
Gor brout wor i:stvvərd mo:un(d) on wail 
on brərtt wor tri:z ərəsizən ta:l 
ən bra:t did bre:k äm öə bruk 
do:un roks öə wo:torva:l 


dor di:p äm mər puərtfiz bo: 
did han mou hevi (w)uokon duər 
ən m bijand ən pn öə vluər 
ði ivmon dask did gaóor slo: 
bot bra:t did glisər öə tvvinklən spuoks 
ə ranan karıdş (h)wi:lz əz vo:ks 
aut i:st did rəsid alon Öə ro:d 
bizaud 6a lo:bo:ud (w)uoks 


on oud əlpst óo zan vrəm vju: 
antil ogjen (h)ız Des mid razz 
əfinən vrəm ði i:stərn sko:iz 

tə brə:rtən Ap da ruozba:rn dju: 
bat stil (h)1z İmgrən laut did gi: 
mai hairt ə tAtfən daat to zi: 

(h)1z bi:mz ofed wi stratfən fjed 
pn i:stword wail on tri: 


(h)wen d3ae1 əzent mi: vrom əbAv 
vrəm mər sad harrt rz nau əgpn 
ən AÖərz bi: əvve:kən pn 

amid óo laut əv hevənz lav 
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Oh! then vor lovén-kindness seäke, 

Mid I rejáice that zome do teake may 
My hopes a-gone, until agean 

My happy dawn do break. 
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o: den vər lavonko:n(d)nis sjek 

mid at rid3aers Öət zam də tjek 
mat ho:ps əgpn Antil ogjen 

mat hapi de:n do breck 
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VIELDS BY WATERVALLS 


WHEN our downcast looks be smileless, 
Under others’ wrongs an’ slightens, 
When our daily deeds be guileless, 
An” do meet unkind requiténs, 
You can meğke us zome amends 
Vor wrongs o” foes, an’ slights o” friends;— 
O flow’ry-gleaded, timber-sheaded 
Vields by flowén watervalls! 


Here be softest airs a-blowén 
Drough the boughs, wi’ zingén drushes, 
Up above the streams, a-flowén 
Under willows, on by rushes. 
Here below the bright-zunn'd sky 
The dew-bespangled flow'rs do dry, 
In woody-zided, stream-divided 
Vields by flowén watervalls. 


Waters, wi' their giddy rolléns; 

Breezes wi’ their playsome wooéns; 
Here do heal, in soft consoléns, 

Hearts a-wrung wi’ man’s wrong doéns. 
Day do come to us as gay 
As to a king ov widest sway, 
In deàisy-whitén'd, gil'cup-brightén'd 
Vields by flowén watervalls. 


Zome feair buds mid outlive blightens, 
Zome sweet hopes mid outlive sorrow, 
After days of wrongs an’ slighténs 
There mid break a happy morrow. 
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a 


through, thrushes 


buttercup- 


may 


vi:l(d)z b(əğr wo:tərva:lz 


(h)wen o:uor do:unka:st luks bi: sməzillis 
andor Aderz ronz ən sloutenz 

(h)wen o:uor de:li di:dz bi: go:llis 
ən də mi()t Anko:n(d) rikwo:itonz 

ju: kon mjek os zam omen(d)z 

vor ronz o fo:z on slouts ə fren(d)z 

o: flo:uorigljedid trmbor{jedid 

vi:l(d)z b(o31 flozən wo:torva:lz 


hiər bi: spftıst aeirz oblo:on 

dru: öə bəsuz wi zingon drafiz 
Ap obav óo stri:mz o flo:on 

andor wilorz pn ban rasiz 
hior bilo: öə broutzand skou 
öə dju:bispaggold flo:uorz do dro: 
ın wudizaudid strizmdrvəsidid 
vi:l(d)z b(o31 flo:on wo:torva:lz 


wo:torz wi Öər gidi ro:lonz 
bri:zziz wi dor plaersəm wu:onz 
hiər də hi:l m soft konso:lonz 
ha:rts ərAn wi manz roy du:onz 
de: də kam tu As əz gar 
əz tu ə kin əv vvə:idist swaei 
ın djezi(h)we:rtend grlkApbro:itond 
vi:l(d)z b(əği flo:an wo:torva:lz 


zAm Dear badz mid o:utliv blə:rtənz 
ZAM swi()t ho:ps mid o:utliv saro(r) 
e:tor de:z ov rpgz ən sləzrtənz 
dor mid bre:k o hapi mara(r) 
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We mid have noo e’thly love; earthly 
But God’s love-tokens vrom above 
Here mid meet us, here mid greet us. 


In the vields by watervalls. 
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wi: mid hav nu: e6li lav 

bot godz lAvto:konz vrom əbAv 
hior mid mi:t os hior mid gri:t os 
ın 60 vi:l(d)z b(o31 wo:terva:lz 
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THE WHEEL ROUTS 


”TIs true I brought noo fortune hwome 
W? Jenny, vor her honey-moon, 
But still a goodish hansel come 
Behind her perty soon, 
Vor stick, an’ dish, an’ spoon, all vell 


To Jeane, vrom Aunt o' Camwy dell. 


Zoo all the lot o” stuff a-tied 
Upon the plow, a tidy tod, 
On gravel-crunchén wheels did ride, 
Wi’ ho'ses, iron-shod, 
That, as their heads did nod, my whip 
Did guide along wi' lightsome flip. 


An” there it rod "ithin the rwope, 
Astrain’d athirt, an’ strain’d along, 

Down Thornhay's evenen-lighted slope 
An' up the beech-tree drong; 

Where wheels a-bound so strong, cut out 


On either zide a deep-zunk rout. 


An’ when at Fall the trees wer brown, 
Above the bennet-bearén land, 

When beech-leaves slowly whiver’d down, 
By evenén winds a-fann'd; 

The routs wer each a band o” ted, 


A-vill'd by drifted beech-leaves dead. 


An” when, in Winter's leafless light, 
The keener eastern wind did blow, 
An’ scatter down, avore my zight, 


A chilly cwoat o” snow; 
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6o (h)wi:l rauts 


tiz tru: ou broit nu: fa:irtjuin huom 
wi d3eni vor (h)or hanimu:n 

bot stil ə gudif hansəl kam 
bihə:mi(d) (h)ər pərrti sun 

vər stik ən dif on spum a:l vel 

tə dzjen vrəm ent ə kamwi del 


zu: al da lot ə staf otozid 
əppn öə plo:u ə təridi tod 
pn gravolkrantfon (h)wi:lz did rəsid 
wi hpsız aarmmlod 
Oot az Öər hedz did nod məz (h)wip 
did goud alon wi loztsom flip 


on Gor it rod 161 öə ruop 
əstraeınd sda:rt on straemd alon 
dərun öamnheız i:vmənləritid slo:p 
ən Ap Aa bi:tftri: droy 
(h)wor (h)wi:lz obo:un(d) so strop kat aiut 
pn oder zorid o dizpzank rərut 


ən (h)wen at fa:l öə tri:z wor braun 
əbAv öə benitbeoron land) 

(bwen birtfli:vz slo:li (h)wrverd dərun 
b(o31 itvmon win(d)z ofand 

Öə rəsuts wor i:tf o ban(d) ə red 

ovild b(o31 driftid bi:tfliwvz ded 


ən (h)wen m wintorz li:flis ac 
6o ki:nor i:stərn win(d) did blo: 
on skater do:un əvuər mo: zərit 
ə tfrli kuət ə sno: 
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The routs agean did show vull bright, 
In two long streaks o” glitt”ren white. 


But when, upon our vvedden night, 
The cart’s light wheels, a-rollén round, 
Brought Jenny hwome, they run too light 
To mark the yieldén ground; 
Or welcome would be vound a peğir 


O” ereen-vill'd routs a-runnen there. 
g 


Zoo let me never bring "ithin 

My dwellén what's a-won by wrong, 
An” can't come in "ithout a sin; 

Vor only zee how long 
The waggon marks in drong, did show 


WU leaves, wi’ grass, wi groun’ wi’ snow. 
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SO 


lane 


09 ro:uts ogjen did fo: vul bra:t 
ın tu: lop stri:ks o glitran (h)wozt 


bət (h)wen əppn əsvər wedon pat 
6o karrts lout (h)wi:lz oro:lon ro:un(d) 
bro:t dzeni huom ðe: ran tu: lout 
tə mark öə fi:ldən gro:un(d) 
ar welkom wud bi: vorun(d) ə pjeor 
ə grimvild rəsuts ərAnən ösər 


zu: let mi: nevər bry 16m 
mai dwelon (h)wots swan bia rop 
on keint kam m töəvt ə sın 
vər o:nli zi: hau Ion 
Öə wagon marks m dron did fo: 
wi litvz wi gra:s wi groun wi sno: 
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NANNY’S NEW ABODE 


Now day by day, at lofty height, 

O zummer noons, the burnén zun 
"Ve a-show'd avore our eastward zight, 
The sky-blue zide ov Hameldon, 
An” shone agean, on new-mow'd ground, 

WA hay a-piled up grey in pook, 
An’ down on leázes, bennet-brown'd, 

An” wheat a-vell avore the hook; 
Till, under elems tall, 

The leaves do lie on leanén lands, 
In leater light o” Fall. 


An' last yeat, we did zee the red 

O” dawn vrom Ash-knap's thatchen oves, 
An' walk on crumpled leaves a-laid 

In grassy rook-trees’ timber”d groves, 
Now, here, the cooler days do shrink 

To vewer hours o” zunny sky, 
While zedge, a-weävèn by the brink 

O' shallow brooks, do slowly die. 
An’ on the timber tall, 

The boughs, half beäre, do bend above 
The bulgen banks in Fall. 


There, we'd a spring o' water near, 

Here, water’s deep in wink-drain'd wells, 
The church ’tis true, is nigh out here, 

Too nigh wi’ vive loud-boomen bells. 
There, naighbours wet vull wide a-spread, 


But vo'k be here too clwose a-stow'd. 
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a) 


a cone 
meadows, dead grass-stalks 


fallen 


sloping 


eaves 


bare 
winch- 


folk 


naniz nju: obo:d 


nəru de: b(o?1 de: ot lofti ha 
ə zamar numz öə bo:rnon zan 
v ofo:d ovuor əmər i:stvvərd zout 
00 skoublu: zərsid əv haməldən 
ən fon ogjen pn nju: mod ground 
wi hacı apald Ap gre: in puk 
ən do:un pn liəzız benrtbro:und 
ən (h)wi:t ovel əvuər oa huk 
til andor elomz ta:l 
Öə lirvz də lo: pn lionon lan(d)z 
in ljetor lout ə fa:l 


on le:st jior wi: did zi: öə red 

ə den vrəm afnaps öatfən o:vz 
ən wek pn krampold li:vz oled 

In gra:si ruktri:z tımbərd gro:vz 
nəru hiər da ku:lor de:z do frigk 

tə vju:or əruərz o zani sko: 
(h)woul zeds owjevon b(əs)i öə brink 

o falor bruks do slo:li dou 
ən pn öə timber Gol 

do boruz he:f bjeor də ben(d) əbAv 
9o bAldzon banks m fail 


ösər wi:d ə spry ə wortor nior 

hior watarz dp in wrpkdraemd welz 
Öə tfə:rtf trz tru: rz no: o:ut hiər 

tu: Dat wi varv lorudbu:mon belz 
Ógor nærbərz wor vul wad əspred 

bot vo:k bi: hior tu: kluos osto:d 
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Vor childern now do stun woone’s head, one’s 
Wi’ naisy play bezide the road, 
Where big so well as small, 
The little lad, an’ lump’rén lout, lumbering 
Do leap an’ laugh thease Fall. this 
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vər tfildorn nau də stan (w)u:nz hed 
wi naeizi play bizəzid öə ro:d 
(h)wer big so wel əz smail 
Öə İrtəl lad ən lamprən lo:ut 
də liop ən le:f dias fa:l 
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a 


LEAVES A-VALLEN falling 


THERE the ash-tree leaves do vall 
In the wind a-blowén cwolder, 
An' my childern, tall or small, 


Since last Fall be woone year vvolder. one, older 
Woone year wolder, woone year dearer, 

Till when they do leave my he’th, hearth 
I shall be noo mwore a hearer 

O' their vaices or their me'th. mirth 


"There dead ash leaves be a-toss'd 
In the wind, a-blovven stronger, 
An’ our life-time, since we lost 
Souls we lov’d, is woone year longer. 
Woone year longer, woone year wider, 
Vrom the friends that death ha’ took, 
As the hours do teaüke the rider 
Vrom the hand that last he shook. 


No. If he do ride at night 
Vrom the zide the zun went under, 
Woone hour vrom his western light 
Needen meáke woone hour asunder; 
Woone hour onward, woone hour nigher 
To the hopeful eastern skies, 
Where his mornén rim o vier fire 


Soon ageön shall meet his eyes. 


Leaves be now a-scatter'd round 
In the wind, a-blowén bleaker, 
An” if we do walk the ground 


Wi’ out life-strangth woone year weaker. 
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lirvz ova:lon 


Öər öl aftri: lirvz do vail 
in öə win(d) oblo:on kuoldor 
ən mərz tfildərn ta:l or sma:l 
sins le:st fa:l bi: (w)u:n Har (w)uoldor 
(w)u:n jior (w)uolder (w)uin jior diərər 
til (h)wen ðe: də liəv mou he0 
əz fol bi: nu: muar o hiərər 
ə Öər vaersiz ar dor me0 


Gor ded af li:vz bi: ətpst 
in 69 win(d) oblo:on stronger 
on auar lə:iftəsim sins wi: lost 
so:lz wi: lavd ız (w)u:n jior longer 
(w)u:n Har longer (w)u:n jior wo:idor 
vrom öə fren(d)z dat det hə tuk 
az Oi o:uorz də tjek do ro:zdor 
vrom öə han(d) dot le:st hi: fuk 


no: If hi: də rəd ot nat 
vrom Go za:id öə zan went andor 
(w)u:n ezuer vrom (h)ız westorn lout 
ni:dən mjek (w)u:n o:uor osAndor 
(w)u:n aur pn(vv)ərd (w)u:n o:uor Daat 
ə Öə ho:pful i:stərn skəsiz 
(h)wor (h)ız ma:rnən rım ə vəzrər 
sum ogjen fəl mi()t (h)iz əziz 


li:vz bi: nau əskatərd ro:un(d) 
ın o win(d) oblo:on bli:kor 
ən if wi: də we:k 6a gro:un(d) 
wi e:uer loufstranO (w)u:n jior wi:kor 
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Woone year weaker, woone year nigher 
To the pleace where we shall vind 

Woone that’s deathless vor the dier, 
Voremost they that dropp’d behind. 
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(w)u:n jior wi:tkor (w)urn jior no:ror 
to da pljes (h)vvər wi: fəl vaun(d) 

(w)u:n dats deOlis var da daat 
vuormoist de: dot drapt biho:n(d) 
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LIZZIE aj ) 


O LIZZIE is so mild o” mind, 

Vot ever kind, an’ ever true; 
A-smilén, while her lids do rise 

To show her eyes as bright as dew. 
An' comely do she look at night, 
A-dancén in her skirt o” white, 
An” blushen w? a rwose o” red 


Bezide her glossy head. 


Feàir is the rwose o” blushén hue, 
Behung wi’ dew, in mornén's hour, 
Fedir is the rwose, so sweet below 
The noontide glow, bezide the bow’r. 
Vull feair, an’ eet Pd rather zee Jet 
The rwose a-gather'd off the tree, 
An’ bloomén still with blossom red, 


By Lizzie's glossy head. 


Mid peace droughout her e'thly day, may, throughout, earthly 
Betide her way, to happy rest, 

An” mid she, all her weanén life, waning 
Or maid or wife, be loved and blest. 

Though I mid never zing anew 

To neàme the maid so feäir an’ true, 

A-blushén, wi' a twose o' ted, 


Bezide her glossy head. 
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İrzi 


o: lizi ız sə mould ə mə:m(d) 
vər ever kə:mid) ən evər tru: 
osmo:ilon (h)vvəzil (h)ər lidz də razz 
tə fo: bər az əz braut əz dju: 
ən kamli də fi: luk ət nout 
əde:nsən m (h)ər sko:rt ə (h)wozt 
ən blAfən wi ə ruəz ə red 
bizo:id (h)ər glosi hed 


Dear ız öə ruəz ə blAfən hju: 

bihay wi dju: ın ma:rnənz ə:uər 
Dear ız Öə ruəz sə swi(:)t bilo: 

öə nu:nto:id glo: bizəsid öə baruor 
vul Dear ən itt oud re:dor zi: 
Öə ruəz ogaóord pf do tri: 
ən blu:mən stil vvi(ö) blosom red 
b(əşi liziz glosi hed 


mid pi:s dru:o:ut (h)ər e0li de: 

bito:id (h)er we: to hapi rest 
on mid fi: a:l (h)or wjenon louf 

ar maid ar wauf bi: lavd on(d) blest 
Oo: əz mid never zin onju: 
to njem óo maid so Dear on tru: 
əblAfən wi o ruəz ə red 
bizo:id (h)ər glosi hed 
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BLESSENS A-LEFT 


LIK’ souls a-toss’d at sea I bore 

Sad strokes o' trial, shock by shock, 
An’ now, lik? souls a-cast ashore 

To rest upon the beaten rock, 


I still do seem to hear the sound 


O” weaves that drove me vrom my track, 


An” zee my strugglen hopes a-drown'd, 
An' all my jays a-floated back. 

By storms a-toss'd, I'll gi'e God praise, 
W? much a-lost I still ha’ jays. 

My peace is rest, my faith is hope, 


An’ freedom’s my unbounded scope. 


Vor faith mid blunt the sting o' fear, 
An' peace the pangs ov ills a-vound, 
An’ freedom vlee vrom evils near, 
Wi’ wings to vwold on other ground. 
WU much a-lost, my loss is small, 
Vot though ov e'thly goods bereft, 
A thousand times well worth em all 
Be they good blesséns now a-left. 
What e’th do own, to e’th mid vall, 
But what's my own my own I'll call, 
My faith, an’ peace, the gifts o” greáce, 
An” freedom still to shift my pleace. 


When Tve a-had a tree to screen 


My meal-rest vrom the high zunn’d-sky, 


Or ivy-holdén wall between 


My head an’ win's a-rustlén by, 
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a 


JOS 
give 


may 


D 
fold 


earthly 


earth 


blesonz oleft 


lik so:lz ətpst ot si: ou buor 

sad stro:ks o trəzrəl fok b(əs)i fok 
on no İlk so:lz oka:st ofuor 

tə rest əppn öə bioton rok 
ou stil do sim tə hiər do so:und 
ə wjevz dat dro:v mi: vrəm mər trak 
ən zi: mat strAglən ho:ps odro:und 
ən a:l mai dzæız oflo:tid bak 
b(o31 sta:rmz otpst əsil gi: god preeiz 
wi mat əlpst a stil hə d3aeiz 
mai piss ız rest məzi faei0 iz hop 
ən fri:xdomz mat Anbo:undid sko:p 


vər fæ10 mid blant öə stin o fior 

on piss öə pagz ov ilz ovorun(d) 
ən fri:dəm vli: vrom i:volz nior 

wi wigz tə vuəld pn Aöər gro:un(d) 
wi matf əlpst mo: los rz sma:l 
vər öo: ov eðli gudz bireft 
ə Ooruzon(d) to:imz wel wp0 om al 
bi: ðe: gud blesonz nau oleft 
(h)wpt £0 du om tu £0 mid vail 
bət (h)wpts ma om mər om oul kal 
mər fæ19 on pios da gifts ə grjes 
ən fri:dəm stil to ft mo: pljes 


(h)wen am shad ə tri: tə skri:n 

mər mi:lrest vrom oa həz zandsko: 
ər ə:rvihuəldən wa:l bitwi:n 

mat hed on win(d)z ərAslən bəzi 
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I had noo call vor han’s to bring 

Their seav’ry dainties at my nod, 

But stoop'd a-drinkén vrom the spring, 
An' took my meal, wi’ thanks to God, 
WP? faith to keep me free o” dread, 

An’ peace to sleep wi’ steadvast head, 


An’ freedom’s hands, an’ veet unbound 


To woone man’s work, or woone seime ground. 
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SAVOUTY 


one 


əz had nu: kal vor hanz to bon 

Gor sjevri daintiz ət mo: nod 

bət stu:pt odrinkon vrom öə sprin 

ən tuk mo: mi:l wi Banks to god 

wi fze10 tə ki()p mi: fri: o dred 

on pios tə slip wi stedva:st hed 

ən frizdəmz han(d)z ən vi:t Anbo:un(d) 

tə (w)u:n manz wo:rk ər (w)u:n sjem grərun(d) 
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FALL TIME all 


THE gather'd clouds, a-hangén low, 
Do meake the woody ridge look dim; 
An’ rain-vill’d streams do brisket flow, 
Arisen higher to their brim. 
In the tree, vrom lim' to lim', 
Leaves do drop 
Vrom the top, all slowly down, 


Yollow, to the gloomy groun’. 


The rick’s a-tipp’d an’ weather-brown’d, rain-proofed 

An” thatch'd w? zedge a-dried an’ dead; 
An' orcha'd apples, red half round, 

Have all a-happer’d down, a-shed dropped heavily 
Underneath the trees’ wide head. 

Ladders long, 

Rong by rong, to clim' the tall rung, climb 
Trees, be hung upon the wall. 


The crumpled leaves be now a-shed 
In mornén winds a-blowén keen; 
When they wer green the moss wer dead, 
Now they be dead the moss is green. 
Low the evenén zun do sheen shine 
By the boughs, 
Where the cows do swing their tails 
Over the merry milkers' pails. 


5 **' To tip a rick," to make its top conical and sharp so as to shoot the wet, by raking and 
pulling loose hay from its side and undercutting it and putting the hay gotten from these 
operations on the top” (7844 Glossary). 
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fal toum 


ðə gaðərd klorudz əhanən lo: 
də mjek 69 wudi radz luk dim 
ən rzinvild striimz do briskor flo: 
orouzon ho:or to der brim 
ın O3 tri: vrəm Im to lim 
livz do drap 
vrom Go top al slo:li do:un 
jalor tə oa glu:mi gro:un 


6o riks otipt ən wedorbra:und 
ən öatft wi zeds odro:id ən ded 
ən a:rtfət apəlz red he:f ro:und 
həv a:l əhapərd do:un ofed 
Anderne:0 dea tri:z wad hed 
laöərz Ion 
roy b(o31 roy tə klim oa ta:l 
tri:z bi: han əppn do wail 


6o krampold li:vz bi: nau ofed 

ın ma:rnon win(d)z oblo:on kim 
(h)wen ðe: wor gri:zn ðo mps wor ded 

nəru de: bi: ded 69 mvs rz gri:n 
lo: ði itvmon zan də fin 

b(o31 6a bo:uz 

(h)wor öə ko:uz də sw dor teerlz 
o:vor öə meri milkorz pelz 
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FALL 


Now the yollow zun, a-runnén 
Daily round a smaller bow, 
Still wi’ cloudless sky’s a-zunnén 
All the sheenén land below. 
Vewer blossoms now do blow, 
But the fruit’s a-showén 
Reds an’ blues, an’ purple hues, 


By the leaves a-glowén. 


Now the childern be a-pryén 
Roun’ the berried bremble-bow, 
Zome a-laughén, woone a-cryén 
Vot the slent her frock do show. 
Bwoys be out a-pullén low 
Slooe-boughs, ot a-runnén 
Where, on zides of hazzle-wrides, 


Nuts do hang a-zunnén. 


Where do reach roun’ wheat-ticks yollow 


Oves o' thatch, in long-drawn ring, 


There, by stubbly hump an’ hollow, 
Russet-dappled dogs do spring. 
Soon my apple-trees wull fling 

Bloomén balls below em, 

That shall hide, on ev'ry zide 


Ground where we do dtow em. 
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a 


are 


shining 


bloom 


one 


tear 


sloe- 


hazel-clumps 


eaves 


throw 


fa:l 


no:u öə jalor zAn orAnon 
de:li rarun(d) ə sma:lor bo: 
stil wi klo:udlis skatz əzAnən 
ail 6a fi:non lan(d) bilo: 
vjwor blosomz nau do blo: 
bot do fru:ts ofo:on 
redz on blu:z on pa:rpal hju:z 
b(o31 da li:vz oglo:on 


nəru do tfildərn bi: opro:on 

ro:un öə berid brembəlbo: 
zAm əle:fən (w)u:n əkrəsrən 

vər da slent (h)ər frok do fo: 

bvvəziz bi: o:ut opulon lo: 
slu:boruz ar orAnon 

(h)wer pn zo:idz ov hazolro:idz 
nats do har əzAnən 


(h)wor də ri:tf ro:un (h)wi:triks jalor 
o:vz ə öatf m İpndre:n ry 
dor b(o31 stabli hamp ən holor 
rAsotdapold dpgz do sprin 
sum mo: apəltri:z wul fly 
blu:mon ba:lz bilo: əm 
Oat fal bad pn evri zoud 
gro:un(d) (h)wor wi: do dro: əm 
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a 


THE ZILVER-WEED LO0S€-RVASS 


THE zilver-weed upon the green, 
Out where my sons an’ daughters play'd, 
Had never time to bloom between 
The litty steps o” bwoy an’ maid. light 
But rwose-trees down along the wall, 
That then wer all the maidens’ ceäre, 
An” all a-trimm'd an’ train'd, did bear 


Their bloomén buds vrom Spring to Fall. 


But now the zilver leaves do show 
To zummer day their goolden crown, 
WP noo swift shoe-zoles’ litty blow, 
In merry play to beat em down. 
An” where vor years zome busy hand 
Did train the rwoses wide an’ high; 
Now woone by woone the trees do die, one by one 
An” vew of all the row do stand. 
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Qo zilvorwi:d 


6o zilvorwi:d əppn öə gri:n 
aut (h)wor mat sanz on de:torz plaeid 
had never Gomm to blu:m bitwi:n 
Öə liti steps ə bwo:z on maid 
bət ruəztri:z do:un əlpn da wail 
dot den wor a:l 69 maeidonz kjeor 
ən a:l ətrımd on trend did beor 
dor blu:mon badz vrom spriy tə fa:l 


bət nau dea zilvər li:vz do fo: 
tə zamor de: der gu:ldon kro:un 
wi nu: swift fu:zo:lz İrti blo: 
in meri plar ta biət om do:un 
ən (h)wor vər jiorz zam bizi han(d) 
did traem da ruoziz word on ho: 
nau (wun b(o?1 (w)u:n ðo tri:z də do: 
ən vju: ov ail öə ro: də stan(d) 
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THE WIDOW’S HOUSE 


I WENT hwome in the dead o' the night, 
When the vields wer all empty o” vo”k, 
An’ the tuns at their cool-winded height 
Wer all dark, an’ all cwold "ithout smoke; 
An” the heads o” the trees that I pass'd 
Wer a-swayen w? low-ruslén sound, 
An’ the doust wer a-whitl'd wi’ the blast, 


Aye, a smeech wi the wind on the ground. 


Then I come by the young widow’s hatch, 
Down below the wold elem's tall head, 
But noo vinger did lift up the latch, 
Vor the vo’k wer so still as the dead; 
But inside, to a tree a-meáde vast, 
Wer the childern’s light swing, a-hung low, 
An’ a-tock'd by the brisk-blowen blast, 


Aye, a-swung by the win' to an' fro. 


Vot the childern, wi’ pillow-borne head, 

Had vorgotten their swing on the lawn, 
An' their father, asleep wi' the dead, 

Had vorgotten his work at the dawn; 
An” their mother, a vew stilly hours, 

Had vorgotten where he sleept so sound, 


Where the wind wet a-sheákén the flow’rs, 


Aye, the blast the feair buds on the ground. 


Oh! the moon, wi’ his peale lighted skies, 
Have his sorrowless sleepers below. 
But by day to the zun they must rise 


To their true lives o” tweil an” ov ho. 
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a 


folk 
chimney-tops 


dust 
thick dust 


nicket-gate 


old 


fast 


quiet 


shaking 


toil, care 


öə widorz horus 


əz went huom m oa ded ə da nat 

(h)vven öə vi:l(d)z wor al em(p)ti ə vo:k 
ən da tanz ot der ku:lwindid bat 

wor a:l dark ən a:l kuold 1d6a:ut smo:k 
on Öə hedz ə óo tri:z dat at paist 

wor əsvvəerən wi lo:raslon so:un(d) 
ən öə dərust wor o(h)wo:rld wi öə blast 

&r ə smi:tj wi óo win(d) pn da gro:un(d) 


den a kam b(o31 öə jay widorz hat 

do:un bilo: oa (w)uold eləmz ta:l hed 
bət nu: vingor did lift Ap öə lat 

vor öə vo:k wor sə stil oz 6a ded 
bot inso:id tu ə tri: omjed vaist 

wor óo tfildərnz lout swrr) əhan lo: 
ən ərpkt b(o:1 6a briskblo:on bla:st 

zi ƏSVVAT) b(o31 ðo win(d) tu: on fro: 


var Öə tfildorn wi pilorba:rn hed 
had vərgptən der swin pn de len 
on dor fe:öər osli:p wi oa ded 
had vərgptən (h)1z wa:rk ot da den 
ən der mAdor ə vju: stili auarz 
had vorgpton (h)wor hi: sli:pt sə so:un(d) 
(hövvər öə win(d) wer ofjekon ðə flo:uorz 
zi do bla:st oa Dear badz pn da gro:un(d) 


o: 69 muin wi (bız pjel loutid skouz 
hav (h)ız sara(r)lis slizpərz bilo: 
bot b(o31 de: ta 6a zan ðe: most ro:iz 

to dor tru: lə:rvz ə two:l ən ov ho: 
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Then the childern wull rise to their fun, 
An” their mother mwote sorrow to veel, 
While the ait is a-watm'd by the zun, 
Aye, the win’ by the day's viry wheel. fiery 
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den do tfıldərn wul raz tə der fan 

on dor mAóor muar sara(r) tə vi:l 
(h)woul ði aer ız əvva:rmd b(o?1 Öə zan 

ær da win(d) b(o31 da de: voreri (h)vvizl 
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THE CHILD’S GREAVE 


AVORE the time when zuns went down 
On zummer”s green a-turn'd to brown, 
When sheádes o” swayén wheat-ears vell 
Upon the scarlet pimpernel; 

The while you still mid goo, an’ vind 
"Ithin the geárden's mossy wall, 
Sweet blossoms, low or risén tall, 

To meáke a tutty to your mind, 

In churchyard heav'd, wi' grassy breast, 


The greive-mound ov a beaby”s rest. 


An' when a high day broke, to call 

A throng "ithin the churchyard wall, 

The mother brought, wi' thoughtvul mind 
The feairest buds her eyes could vind, 


H 


To trim the little greave, an” show 
To other souls her love an’ loss, 
An” meade a Seavior’s little cross 
O' brightest flow’rs that then did blow, 
A-droppen tears a-sheenen bright, 


Among the dew, in mornen light. 


An” woone sweet bud her han” did pleace 
Up where did droop the Seavior’s feáce; 
An” two she zet a-bloomen bright, 
Where reach'd His hands o” left an’ right; 
Two mwore feàir blossoms, crimson dyed, 
Did mark the pleáces ov his veet, 
An’ woone did lie, a-smellén sweet, 
Up where the spear did wound the zide 
Ov Him that is the life ov all 


Greave sleepers, whether big or small. 
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a 


shadows 


might 


nosegay 


bloom 


shining 


one 


do tfo:l(d)z grjev 


əvuər Öə təm (h)wen zanz went don 
pn zAmərz gri:n oto:rnd to braun 
(h)wen fjedz ə sweeron (h)wi:tiorz vel 
əppn do ska:rlit prmpornel 
6o (hy worl jo stil mid gu: on vəsin(d) 
101n do gjardonz mpsi wa:l 
swi()t blosomz lo: ar ratzan ta:l 
tə mjek ə tati tə jor mə:mi(d) 
In tfort{ja:rd hi:vd wi gra:si brest 
6o grjevmorun(d) əv ə bjebiz rest 


on (h)wen o ha: de: bro:k to ka:l 
ə Drop om öə tfərrtffa:rd wa:l 
6o mAöər bro:t wi Oo:tvul mo:in(d) 
o fjeorast badz (h)ər əziz kud vo:n(d) 
tə trim do İrtəl grjev ən fo: 
tu AÖər so:lz (h)ər lav on lps 
ən mjed ə sjevjorz İrtəl krps 
ə bro:itist fləsuərz dot den did blo: 
ədrapən tiərz əlimnən brat 
omni) do dju: m ma:rnon lət 


ən (w)uin swi()t bad (h)ər han did pljes 
Ap (h)wor did dru:p ðo sjevjorz fjes 
ən tu: fi: zet əblu:mən brozt 
(bwar ri:tfd (h)ız han(d)z ə left on rout 
tu: muar Dear blpsəmz krimzon do:id 
did mark oa pljesiz əv (hlız vi:t 
ən (w)un did lou osmelon swi:t 
Ap (h)wor öə spiər did warun(d) öə zəzid 
əv him Got iz 60 louf əv ail 
grjev sli:porz (h)weóor big ər sma:l 
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The mother that in faith could zee 
The Seavior on the high cross tree 
Mid be a-vound a-gfieven sore, might 
But not to grieve vor evermwore, 
Vot He shall show her faithvul mind, 
His chaice is all that she should choose, 
An” love that here do grieve to lose, 
Shall be, above, a jay to vind, Joy 
WT Him that evermwore shall keep 
The souls that He do lay asleep. 
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6o maAdor dot m fæ19 kod zi: 

öə sjevjor pn 6a ho: kros tri: 

mid bi: ovo:un(d) əgri:vən suər 

bət npt tə gri:v vər evərmuər 

var hi: fəl fo: (h)ər feerOvul mə:mid) 
(bız tfærs 1z al dat fi: fud tfu:z 
ən lav dot hiər də gri:v tə lu:z 

fəl bi: əbAv ə daa tə və:mi(d) 

wi him dot evərmuər fəl kip 

do so:lz dat hi: də le: əsli:p 
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WENT VROM HWOME “()) 


THE stream-be-wander'd dell did spread 
Vrom height to woody height, 

An” meads did lie, a grassy bed, 
Vor elem-sheaden light. 

The milkmaid by her white-horn’d cow, 
Wi’ pail so white as snow, 

Did zing below the elem bough 


A-swayeén to an” fro. 


An” there the evenén’s low-shot light 
Did smite the high tree-tops, 

An’ rabbits vrom the grass, in fright, 
Did leap "ithin the copse. 

An” there the shepherd w?’ his crook, 
An” dog bezide his knee, 

Went whisslén by, in air that shook 
The ivy on the tree. 


An’ on the hill, ahead, wer bars 
A-shovven dark on high, 
Avote, as eet, the evenén stats yet 
Did twinkle in the sky, 
An’ then the last sweet evenèn-tide 
That my long sheade vell there, shadow 
I went down Brindon’s thymy zide, 


To my last sleep at Ware. 
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went vrəm huom 


6o striimbi:wondord del did spred 
vrom hərt tə wudi host 
ən miodz did lo ə gra:si bed 
var elom{jedon Lan 
6o milkmeerd b(o31 (h)ər (h)wo:tha:rnd Kau 
wi paeıl sə (h)vvərit oz sno: 
did zm bilo: ði eləm bau 
oswaeron tu: on fro: 


ən Ger öl i:vmənz lo:jpt lout 
did smozt Öə hər tri:tops 

ən rabıts vrəm ğə gra:s m front 
did lisp äm oa Kops 

on dor do fepord wi (h)ız kruk 
ən dog bizaid (hiz ni: 

went (h)wislon bat m sem dot fuk 
Öl avi pn Öə tri: 


ən pn öə hil əhed wor ba:rz 
əfosən dark pn ho: 

əvuər az i:t di irvmon sta:rz 
did twrgkol m öə skou 

ən den Go le:st svvi()t irvmonto:id 
Oot mat Jon fied vel ösər 

əz went do:un brmdənz təmi zod 
tə mo: le:st sli:p ət wear 
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THE FANCY FEAIR AT MAIDEN NEWTON 


THE Frome, w? ever-vvater”d brink, 
Do run where shelven hills do zink: 
WT housen all a-clustet"d roun?’ 
The parish tow’rs below the down. 
An’ now, vor woonce, at least, ov all 
The pleäcen where the stream do vall, 
There’s woone that zome to-day mid vind, 
WP? things a-suited to their mind. 
An” that's out where the Fancy Feair 


Is on at Maiden Newton. 


An” vo”k, a-smarten’d up, wull hop 

Out bere, as ev'ry train do stop, 

Vrom up the line, a longish ride, 

An' down along the river-zide. 

An” zome do beat, wi’ heels an” tooes, 

The leänes an’ paths, in nimble shoes, 

An’ bring, bezides, a biggish knot, 

Ov all their childern that can trot, 
A-vlockén where the Fancy Feair 
Is here at Maiden Newton. 


If you should goo, to-day, avore 

A Chilfrome house ot Downfrome door, 
Or Frampton’s park-zide row, or look 
Drough quiet Wraxall’s slopy nook, 

Or elbow-streeted Cat?’stock, down 

By Castlehill’s cwold-winded crown, 

An’ zee if vo’k be all at hwome, 

You'd vind em out—they be a-come 

Out hither, where the Fancy Feair 


Is on at Maiden Newton. 
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x) 


sloping 
once 


one, may 


folk 


through 


6o fansi fjeor ət mzetdon nju:ton 


6o fru:m wi evərvvə:tərd brink 

də ran (h)wor felvən hilz do zik 

wi ho:uzen a:l oklAstord ro:un 

09 Där to:uorz bilo: da do:un 

ən Dau vər (w)uins ot liəst əv ail 

öə pliezən (h)wor öə stri:m də vail 

Öərz (w)u:n dot zam tode: mid vəsin(d) 

wi Ölmz osu:tid tə dar mo:n(d) 
ən dats out (h)wor ðə fansi Dear 
IZ pn ət meeidon nju:ton 


ən vo:k osma:rtond Ap wol hop 

aut hior oz evri traen do stop 

vrom Ap Öə lə:m o on rəsid 

ən do:un əlpn öə rivarzoud 

ən zAm də biət wi hi:lz ən tu:z 

do ljenz on pe:óz m nımbəl fu:z 

ən brın bizəsidz o bigif not 

əv a:l Gor tfildorn dot kon trot 
əvlpkən (h)wor öə fansi Dear 
IZ hiər ət maerdon nju:ton 


If ju: fud gu: təde: ovuor 

ə tfılfru:m haus ər dərunfru:m duor 

ər framptənz pa:rkzo:id ro: ar luk 

dru: kvvərrət raksa:lz slo:pi nuk 

ər elba(r)stri:tid katstpk do:un 

b(o31 ka:salhilz kuoldwindid kro:un 

ən zi: If vo:k bi: al ot huəm 

jod voun(d) om o:ut de: bi: okam 
aut hióor (h)wer ðə fansi Dear 
IZ pn ət meeidon nju:ton 
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Come, young men, come, an’ here you'll vind 
A gift to please a maiden’s mind; 
Come, husbands, here be gifts to please 
Your wives, an” meäke em smile vor days; 
Come, so’s, an’ buy at Fancy Feair 
A keepseake vor your friends elsewhere; 
You can’t but stop an’ spend a cwein 
WP? leädies that ha’ goods so fine; 
An’ all to meáke, vor childern's seake, 
The School at Maiden Newton. 
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kam jay men kam on hiər jal von(d) 
ə gift to ple:z ə meidonz məsin(d) 
kam hazbon(d)z hiər bi: gifts to ple:z 
jor wo:vz on mjek am smo:l vər de:z 
kam so:z on bər ot fansi Dear 
ə kiğ)psiek vor jor fren(d)z els(h)weor 
jo kent bat stop ən spen(d) ə kwo:n 
wi ljediz dat ho gudz so foun 
ən ail tə mjek vor tjrldornz sjek 
6o sku:l ət maeidon nju:ton 
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THINGS DO COME ROUND 


ABOVE the leafless hazzle-wride 

The wind-drove rain did quickly vall, 
An” on the meaple”s ribby zide 

Did hang the rafn-drop”s quiv”ren ball, 
Out where the brook o” foamy yollow 
Roll'd along the meàd's deep hollow, 
An’ noo birds wer out to beat, 
WT flappen wings, the vleen wet 
O' zunless clouds on flow’rless ground. 


How time do bring the seasons round! 


The moss, a-beát vrom trees, did lie 
Upon the ground in ashen droves, 
An’ western wind did huffle high, 
Above the sheds’ quick-drippén oves. 
An” where the ruslén straw did sound 
So dty, a-shelter'd in the lew, 
I staied alwone, an’ weathet-bound, 
An” thought on times, long years agoo, 
W? water-floods on flow’rless ground. 


How time do bring the seasons round! 


We then, in childhood play, did seem 
In work o” men to teàáke a peart, 
A-drevén on our wild bwoy team, 
Or lwoadén o” the tiny cart. 
Or, on our little refters, spread 
The zedgen ruf above our head, 
But coulden tell, as now we can, 
Where each would goo to tweil a man. 
O jays a-lost, an’ jays a-vound, 


How Providence do bring things round! 
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a 


hazel-clump 


flying 


ash-wood 
blow in gusts 


eaves 


shelter 


driving 


roof of sedges 


toil 
Joys 


ömz do kam ro:un(d) 


abav Öə li:flıs hazəlrəsid 

öə winddro:v rom did kwikli va:l 
ən pn öə mjepolz ribi zə:ıd 

did han da raemdraps kvvrvrən bal 
aut (h)wor oa bruk ə fo:mi jalor 
ro:ld alon 69 miədz di:p hplər 
ən nu: ba:rdz wor o:ut tə biet 
wi flapən winz öə vlizən wet 
ə zanlıs klə:udz pn flo:uorlis gro:un(d) 
bau təzim do brin da si:zənz ro:un(d) 


öə mvs əbiət vrəm tri:z did lo: 
əppn do gro:un(d) m afən dro:vz 
ən western win(d) did hafəl ho: 
abav doa fedz kwikdripon o:vz 
ən (h)wor öə raslon stre: did so:un(d) 
so dro: ofeltord m öə lu: 
au stærd oluon on weóorbo:un(d) 
ən do:t pn tə:mz İnn) jiorz ogu: 
wi vvə:tərflAdz pn fləsuərlıs gro:un(d) 
bau təzim do bon oa si:zzonz rərun(d) 


wi: öen m tfə:rl(d)həd plar did si:m 
In wairk ə men to tjek ə pja:rt 

odre:von pn o:uor worl(d) bwo:r Om 
er luodon ə oa tami ka:rt 

ar pn auar İrtəl re:ftərz spred 

ðə zedzən raf obav o:uor hed 

bət kodon tel əz no:u wi: kan 

(h)wor i:tf wud gu: tə two:il ə man 

o: dasz olpst on d3aeiz ovorun(d) 

bau providens do bry oz ro:un(d) 
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Where woonce along the sky o” blue 
The zun went roun’ his longsome bow, 
An” brighten'd, to my soul, the view 
About our little farm below, 
There I did play the merry geame, 
WP childern ev’ry holitide, 
But coulden tell the vaice or neame 
That time would vind to be my bride. 
O hwome a-left, O wife a-vound, 


How Providence do bring things round! 


An” when I took my manhood’s pleace, 
A husband to a wife's true vow, 
I never thought by neame or feice 
O' childern that be round me now. 
An' now they all do grow vrom small, 
Drough life's feair sheöpes to big an’ tall, 
I still be blind to God’s good plan, 
To pleöce em out as wife, or man. 
O thread o” love by God unwound, 
How He in time do bring things round! 
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once 


are 


through 


(h)wor (w)u:ns olpr oa sko: ə blu: 
Öə zan went raun (h)ız Ipgsom bo: 
ən bro:itond tə mat sol 6a vju: 
obo:ut oor İrtəl fam bilo: 
Gor ou did pla oa meri gjem 
wi tfıldərn evri ho:litoud 
bot kodon tel oa veers or njem 
Oot təzim wud vo:in(d) to bi: mo: brəsid 
o: huəm oleft o: wa:uf ovorun(d) 
bau prpvidons do bry ömz ro:un(d) 


ən (h)wen a tok mat manhudz pljes 
ə hazbon(d) tu ə wats tru: voru 
au nevər öərt b(o31 njem or Des 
ə tfrldərn öət bi: ro:un(d) mi: nau 
ən nau de: a:l do gro: vrom smazl 
dru: loufs Dear ffeps tə bg on ta:l 
əz stil bi: blə:mid) tə godz gud plan 
tə pljes əm o:ut əz wouf ər man 
o: dred ə lav b(o31 god Anvvərun(d) 
ho:u hi: m təzim do bry órgz re:un(d) 
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ZUMMER THOUGHTS IN WINTER TIME 


WELL, aye, last evenén, as I shook 

My locks ov hay by Leecombe brook, 

The yollow zun did weakly glance 

Upon the winter meäd askance, 

A-casten out my narrow shedde 

Athirt the brook, an’ on the mead. 

The while agean my lwonesome ears 

Did russle weatherbeaten spears, 

Below the withy’s leafless head 

That overhung the river’s bed; 

I there did think o’ days that dried 

The new-mow'd grass o” zummet-tide, 
When white-sleev'd mowers’ whetted bleádes 
Rung sh'ill along the green-bough'd gleàdes, 
An’ maidens gay, wi’ playsome chaps, 

A-zot wi’ dinners in their laps, 

Did talk w? merry words that rung 

Around the ring, vrom tongue to tongue; 
An” welcome, when the leaves ha’ died, 


Be zummer thoughts in winter-tide. 
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a 


shadow 


across 


willow’s 


clearly 


siting down 


zAmər Oo:ts In winter təzim 


wel et leist iivmon əz at fuk 

mo: loks əv heer b(o?1 litku:m bruk 
6o jalor zan did wi:kli gle:ns 

əppn öə winter miod oske:ns 
əka:stən o:ut məzi nara(r) fjed 
əÖərrt do bruk on pn 69 mjed 

6o (h)wo:l əgien mo: luonsom iərz 
did rAsəl vveöərbiətən spiorz 

bilo: 69 wióiz li:flis hed 

Oat o:vorhar Öə rrvərz bed 

əz dor did ömk o dez dot drəsid 

ðə nju: mo:d gra:s ə zAmərtə:id 


(h)wen (h)vvə:rtsli:vd mo:erz (h)wetid bljedz 


ray fil əloy oa gri:nbo:ud gljedz 

ən mærdənz gar wi plaersom tfaps 
əzat wi dinorz in dor laps 

did tek wi meri wo:rdz dot TAT) 
ərərun(d) 69 rın vrom tar) to tan 

ən welkom (h)wen öə li:vz ho dod 
bi: zAmər do:ts m vvintərtəsid 
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I'M OUT O' DOOR 


TM out, when, in the Winter’s blast, 
The zun, a-runnén lowly round, 
Do mark the sheádes the hedge do cast 
At noon, in hoarvrost, on the ground. 
I'm out when snow's a-lyén white 
In keen-ait’d vields that I do pass, 
An’ moonbeams, vrom above, do smite 
On ice an” sleeper”s window-glass. 
I'm out o” door, 
When win’ do zweep, 
By hangén steep, 
Or hollow deep, 


At Lindenote. 


O welcome is the lewth a-vound 
By rustlén copse, or ivied bank, 

Or by the hay-rick, weather-brown'd 
By barken-grass, a-springen rank; 

Or where the waggon, vrom the team 
A-freed, is well a-housed vrom wet, 


An' on the dousty cart-house beam 


Do hang the cobweb's white-lin'd net. 


While storms do roar, 
An” win’ do zweep, 
By hangen steep, 

Or hollow deep, 


At Lindenote. 


An” when a good day’s work ”s a-done 
An” I do rest, the while a squall 
Do rumble in the hollow tun, 


An' ivy-stems do whip the wall, 
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a 


shadows 


slope 


shelter 
farmyard- 


dusty 


chimney 


oum o:ut ə duor 


oum aut (h)wen ın öə winterz bla:st 
ðə zan əranən lo:li ro:un(d) 
də mark öə fjedz öə hed3 də ka:st 
ət nu:n m huərvrnst pn öə grərun(d) 
oum aut (h)wen sno:z ələzrən (h)waut 
ın ki:neerrd vi:l(d)z dat ou də pa:s 
ən mu:nbi:mz vrəm obav də smərt 
pn oris ən sli:pərz windorgla:s 
oum out ə duor 
(h)vven win(d) də zvvi:p 
b(o31 hanən sti:p 
ar holor di:p 
at Imdonuor 


o: vvelkəm ız doa lu:0 əvəsund 
b(o31 raslon kpps ar ərrvid bank 
ar b(o31 oa heeirtk weóorbro:und 
b(o31 ba:rkongra:s əsprinən rank 
ar (h)wor 69 wagon vrom öə Um 
əfri:d rz wel oho:uzd vrəm wet 
ən pn öə do:usti ka:rtho:us bim 
də har) öə kobwebz (h)wo:tlo:mnd net 
(h)woul sta:rmz do ruər 
ən win(d) do zwi:p 
b(o31 hanən sti:p 
ar hplər di:p 
at Imdonuor 


ən (h)wen ə gud de:z wo:rks ədAn 
ən ou də rest 6a (h)woul ə skwail 
də rambol in öə holor tan 
ən ə:rvistemz do (h)wip ðə wail 
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Then in the house do sound about 
My eats, dear vaices vull or thin, 
A prayen vor the souls vur out far 
At sea, an” cry w? bibb”ren chin— shaking with cold 
Oh! shut the door. 
What soul can sleep, 
Upon the deep, 
When storms do zweep 
At Lindenore. 
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den m do haus də so:un(d) obo:ut 
mat iorz dior veersiz vul ər öm 
əpraerən vor Go so:lz var aut 
ot si: on krou wi bibron dm 
o: fat ðo duor 
bwot so:l kon sli:p 
əppn öə di:p 
(h)wen sta:rmz də zvvi:p 
at Imdonuor 
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GRIEF AN’ GLADNESS 


“CAN all be still, when win’s do blow? 
Look down the grove an' zee 
The boughs a-swingén on the tree, 

An” beaten weaves below. 

Zee how the tweilén vo’k do bend 
Upon their windward track, 

WP ev'ry string, an’ garment’s end, 
A-flutt’rén at their back,” 

I cried, w? sorrow sore a-tried, 

An’ hung, wi’ Jenny at my zide, 
My head upon my breast. 

WP? strokes o” grief so hard to bear, 


”Tis hard vor souls to rest. 


Can all be dull, when zuns do glow? 
Oh! no; look down the grove, 
Where zides o” trees be bright above; 

An’ weaves do sheen below; 

An” neäked stems o” wood in hedge 
Do gleam in streaks o” light, 

An” rocks do gleare upon the ledge 
O' yonder zunny height, 

“No, Jeane, wi’ trials now withdrawn, 

Lik’ darkness at a happy dawn,” 

I cried, “Noo mwore despair; 

W? our lost peace agean a-vound, 


"Iis wrong to harbour ceare.” 
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a 


toiling folk 


shine 


gri:f on gladnis 


kan a:l bi: stil (hywen win(d)z do blo: 
luk damn öə gro:v on zi: 
Öə bəruz əswmən pn Go tri: 

ən biətən wjevz bilo: 

Zi: hau öə twaulon vo:k də ben(d) 
əppn dor win(d)word trak 

wi evri stri on ga:rmənts en(d) 
oflatron ot dor bak 

at kraud wi saro(r) suor otro:id 

ən han wi dzeni ət mat zoud 
məz hed əppn məz brest 

wi stro:ks ə gri:f sə haird tə beor 
tız ha:rd vər so:lz tə rest 


kan ail bi: dal (h)wen zanz do glo: 
o: no: luk do:un öə gro:v 
(h)wor zəzıdz o tri:z bi: broit obAv 
ən wjevz də fiin bilo: 
ən njekid stemz ə wud m hed3 
do gliəm m striəks ə ct 
ən rpks də gljeor əppn do led; 
ə jandor zani hat 
no: d3jen wi trəsrəlz nau widdre:n 
lik da:rknis ət ə hapi den 
əz krozid nu: muar dispeər 
wi əruər lost pits ogjen ovo:un(d) 
tız rop tə ha:rbor kjeor 
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SLIDEN 


WHEN wind wer keen, 
Where ivy-green 
Did clwosely wind 
Roun’ woak-tree rind, 
An' ice shone bright, 
An” meáds wer white, wi’ thin-spread snow 
Then on the pond, a-spreadén wide, 
We bwoys did zweep along the slide, 


A-strikén on in merry row. 


There ruddy-feáced, 
In busy heaste, 
We all did wag 
A spanken lag, 
To win good speed, 
When we, straight-knee’d, wi’ foreright tooes, 
Should shoot along the slipp’ry track, 
W? grinden sound, a-getten slack, 


The slower went our clumpén shoes. 


Vor zome slow chap, 

Did teöke mishap, 

As he did veel 

His hinder heel 

A-het a thump, 

Wy? zome big lump, o” voot an’ shoe. 

Down vell the voremost wi’ a squall, 
An’ down the next went wi’ a sprawl, 


An’ down went all the laughén crew. 
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move 
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(h)vven win(d) wor Kin 
(h)wor ə:rvigri:n 
did kluesli vvə:mi(d) 
rawn (w)uoktri: ro:in(d) 
on ous fon braut 
on miədz wor (h)wo:t wi ömspred sno: 
den pn öə ppn(d) əspredən wad 
wi: bwauz did zwi:p alon óo glad 
ostrikon pn m meri ro: 


Gor rAdifjest 
mn bizi hjest 
wi: al did wag 
ə spankən lag 
tə win gud spi:d 
(h)wen wi: straertni:d wi vuorro:t tu:z 
fud fot əlpi) Öə slipri trak 
wi grə:m(d)ən sərun(d) əgetən slak 
6o slo:ər went auar klampon fu:z 


vər zam slo: tfap 
dıd tiek mıshap 
əz hi: did vi:l 
hu hə:mdər hi:l 
ohet ə OAmp 
wi zam big lamp ə vət ən fu: 
do:un vel oa vuərmosst wi ə skwail 
ən do:un do neks(t) went wi ə spra:l 
ən do:un went a:l ðo le:fon kru: 
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As to an’ fro, 
In merry row, 
We all went round 
On ice, on ground 
The maidens nigh 
A-stannén shy, did zee us slide, 
An' in their eaprons small, did vwold fold 
Their little hands, a-got red-cwold, 


Or slide on ice o” two veet wide. 


By leafless copse, 
An” beare tree-tops, bare 
An’ zun’s low beams, 
An’ ice-boun’ streams, 
An” vrost-boun” mill, 
A-stannön still, come wind, blow on, 
An” gr'e the bwoys, this Chris”mas tide, give 
The glitt’rén ice to meake a slide, 


As we had our slide, years agone. 
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az tu: on fro: 
mn meri ro: 
wi: al went ro:un(d) 
pn əs pn gro:un(d) 
ðə maerdonz nəsi 
əstanən Jou did zi: əs sloud 
ən in der jepornz sma:l did vuəld 
dor İrtəl han(d)z əgpt redkuold 
ar glad pn ous ə tu: vi:t woud 


b)i li:flis kops 
ən bisər tri:tops 
ən zanz lo: bi:mz 
ən ousbarun stri:mz 
ən vros(t)ba:un mil 
əstanən stil kam win(d) blo: pn 
ən gi: da bvvəzız dis krismas tard 
do glitron ous tə mjek ə sloud 
oz wi: had aor sloud jiorz ogon 
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LWONESOMENESS aj ) 


As I do zew, wi’ nimble hand, 

In here avore the window’s light, 
How still do all the housegear stand 
Around my lwonesome zight. 
How still do all the housegear stand 
Since Willie now "ve a-left the land. 


The twose-tree's window-sheadén bow arch 
Do hang in leaf, an’ win’-blow’d flow’rs, 
Avore my lwonesome eyes do show 
Thease bright November hours. these 
Avore my lwonesome eyes do show 


Wi nwone but I to zee em blow. 


The sheddes o” leafy buds, avore shadows 
The peanes, do sheake upon the glass, 

An” stir in light upon the vloor, 
Where now vew veet do pass, 

An” stir in light upon the vloor, 


Where there's a-stirren nothen mwote. 


This win’ mid dreve upon the main, may drive 
My brother's ship, a-plovven foam, 

But not bring mother, cwold, nor rain, 
At her now happy hwome. 

But not bring mother, cwold, nor rain, 


Where she is out o” pain. 


Zoo now that I’m a-mwopén dumb, so 
A-keepen father’s house, do you 
Come ofen wi’ your work vrom hwome, 


Vor company. Now do. 
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luonsonmnis 


az au do zo: wi nmmbol han(d) 
in hiər ovuor 69 windorz Jam 
bau stil du: a:l oa ho:usgior stan(d) 
oro:un(d) mat luonsom zərit 
bau stil du: a:l oa ho:usgior stan(d) 
sins wili no:u v oleft da lan(d) 


6o ruəztri:z windor|je:don bo: 

do han m li:f on wmblo:d flo:uorz 
əvuər mat luonsom əziz do fo: 

Oioz braut no:vembor o:uorz 
əvuər mat luonsom əziz do fo: 
wi nuon bət ər tə zi: om blo: 


ðə fjedz ə li:fi badz ovuor 
6o pjenz də fiek əppn Aa gla:s 
ən sta:r m lost əppn öə vluor 
(h)wer nau vju: vi:t də pais 
ən star m lost spon öə vluor 
(h)wor öərz əstə:rən nA0ən muar 


Örs win(d) mid dre:v spon óo man 
mat brAöərz frp oplo:uon Tom 

bət not bry mador kuold nar rain 
ət (h)ər nə:u hapi huəm 

bət not bri mador kuold nor rein 

(h)wor fi: ız o:ut ə pan 


zu: nau det əm omuopon dam 
oki()pon fe:öərz horus də ju: 

kam pfon wi jor wo:rk vrom huəm 
vor kamponi no:u du: 
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Come ofen wi’ your work vrom hwome, 
Up here a-while. Do come. 
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kam pfən wi jor wark vrom huəm 
Ap hier ə(h)vvəzil du: kam 
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A SNOWY NIGHT 


”TVER at night, an” a keen win’ did blow 
Vrom the east under peale-tvvinklen stars, 
All a-zweepén along the white snow; 

On the groun’, on the trees, on the bars, 
Vrom the hedge where the win’ russled drough, 
There a light-russlén snow-doust did vall; 

An” noo pleace wer a-vound that wer lew, 


But the shed, or the ivy-hung wall. 


Then I knock’d at the wold passage door 

WP the win’-driven snow on my locks; 
Till, a-comén along the cwold vloor, 

There my Jenny soon answer'd my knocks. 


Then the wind, by the door a-swung wide, 


Flung some snow in her clear-bloomen feğce, 


An” she blink’d wi’ her head all a-zide, 


An” a-chucklen, went back to her pleace. 


An” in thefe, as vve zot roun” the brands, 


Though the talkers wer mainly the men, 


Bloomén Jeane, wi’ her work in her hands, 


Did put in a good word now an’ then. 
An” when I took my leave, though so bleak 

Wer the weather, she went to the door, 
Wi a smile, an’ a blush on the cheák 


‘That the snow had a-smitten avote. 
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a 


through 
-dust 
sheltered 


old 


saf, fire 


ə sno: noit 


twor ot nout ən o kim win(d) did blo: 
vrəm ði i:st andor pjeltwinklon sta:rz 
ail ozwi:pon olpy do (h)wot sno: 
pn da gro:un(d) pn öə tri:z pn öə ba:rz 
vrom óo hed3 (h)vvər öə win(d) rAsəld dru: 
dor ə ləzitraslən sno:do:ust did va:l 
ən nu: pljes wor əvərun(d) det wor lu: 
bət öə fed ar ði orvihan wail 


den a1 nokt ət da (w)uold pasıdş duor 
wi 69 windriven sno: pn ma: loks 
til okamon olny oa kuold vluor 
Gor mat dzeni sum emsord mo: npks 
den 69 win(d) b(o31 da duor əsvvAT) wad 
Tan som sno: in (h)ər kliərblu:mən fjes 
ən fi: blınkt wi (h)ər hed a:l ozazd 
ən otfAklon went bak tu (h)ər pljes 


on in ösər oz wi: zat ro:un öə bran(d)z 
ðo: 60 te:korz wor mali óo men 
blu:men d3jen wi (h)ər wa:rk m (h)ər han(d)z 
did pat m ə gud ward nau on den 
ən (h)wen əz tuk mai li:v do: so bliək 
wor Öə vveöər fi: went to do duər 
wi o smal ən o blaf pn Go tfiək 
dat da sno: had osmiton ovuor 
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THE YEAR-CLOCK ell 


WE zot bezide the leafy wall, Sat 
Upon the bench at evenfall, 

While aunt led off our minds vrom ceáre 

Wr veairy teales, I can’t tell where: fairy 
An' vound us woone among her stock one 
O' feables, o' the girt Year-clock. great 


His feáce wer blue’s the zummer skies, 
An’ wide's the zight o' lookén eyes, 

For hands, a zun wi’ glovven feáce, 

An” peäler moon wi’ swifter peace, 

Did wheel by stars o” twinklen light, 

By bright-wall’d day, an’ dark-treed night; 
An” down upon the high-sky'd land, 
A-teachén wide, on either hand, 

Wer hill an’ dell w? win'-sway'd trees, 
An' lights a-zweepén over seas, 

An” gleamen cliffs, an” bright-wall'd tow’rs, 
Wi sheádes a-markén on the hours, 

An” as the feáce, a-rollén round, 

Brought comely sheapes along the ground, 
The Spring did come in winsome steate 
Below a glowén rainbow geate; 

An’ fan wi’ ait a-blowén weak, 

Her glossy heair, an’ rwosy cheak, 

As she did shed vrom oben hand, 

The leipen zeed on vurrow’d land; 

The while the rook, wi’ heásty flight, 
A-floatén in the glowen light, 

Did bear avore het glossy breast 

A stick to build her lofty nest, 
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ðə jiorklok 


wi: zat brzo:id do li:fi wail 

əppn öə bent) ət i:vonfa:l 

(h)woul ent led of o:uor mə:mi(d)z vrom kjeor 
wi vjeori tjelz o: kent tel (h)weor 

ən vo:un(d) os (w)u:n ompr (h)or stok 
o fiebəlz ə oa gərrt jiorklok 

(bız Des wor blu:z oa zamer sko:iz 
ən vvəzidz öə zaut ə lukon əziz 

vər han(d)z ə zan wi glo:on fjes 

ən pislər muin wi svviftər pjes 

did (h)wi:l b(əşi stairz ə tvvinklən lost 
b(o31 bro:twa:ld de: on da:rktri:d nat 
ən do:un spon oa hozisko:d lan(d) 
eri:tj[on wad pn auder han(d) 

wor hil on del wi winswaeid tri:z 

ən ləzrts ozwi:pon o:vor si:z 

ən gli:mon klifs ən bro:twa:ld to:uorz 
wi fjedz oma:rkon pn öl o:uorz 

ən az da fjes oro:lon rarun(d) 

bro:t kamli fjeps əlpn öə gro:un(d) 

09 sprin did kam m winsom stjet 
bilo: ə glo:on ræmbo: gjet 

ən fan wi air oblo:on vvi:k 

(bər glosi hisər on ruəzi tfiək 

əz fi: did fed vrəm o:bon han(d) 

o liəpən zi:d pn vara(r)d lan(d) 

6o (h)woul Öə rək wi hjesti flout 
oflo:ton m öə glo:on lout 

did bsər əvuər (h)or glosi brest 

ə stik to bild (h)ər lofti nest 
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An” strong-limb'd Tweil, wi’ steady hands, 
Did guide along the vallow lands 

The heavy zull, wi bright-shear’d beam, 
Avore the weary oxen team. 

Wr Spring a-gone there come behind 
Sweet Zummer, jay ov ev'ry mind, 
WP? feáce a-beamen to beguile 

Our weary souls ov ev'ry tweil. 

While birds did warble in the dell 

In softest air o” sweetest smell; 

An” she, so winsome-feait did vwold 
Her comely limbs in green an’ goold, 
An' wear a twosy wreath, wi’ studs 
O' berries green, an’ new-born buds, 
A-fring'd in colours vier-bright, 

W? sheapes o” buttervlees in flight. 
When Zummer went, the next ov all 
Did come the sheöpe o” brown-feác'd Fall, 
A-smilén in a comely gown 

O” green, a-shot wi’ yellow-brown, 
A-botder'd w? a goolden stripe 

O” fringe, a-medde o” corn-ears ripe, 
An' up agean her comely zide, 

Upon her rounded earm, did ride 

A perty basket, all a-twin’d 

O' slender stems wi’ leaves an’ tind, 
A-vill’d wi’ fruit the trees did shed, 
All ripe, in purple, goold, an’ red; 

An” busy Leabor there did come 
A-zingén zongs ov harvest hwome, 
An” red-ear’d dogs did briskly run 
Roun’ cheervul Leisure w? his gun, 
Or stan’ an’ mark, wi’ stedvast zight, 
The speckled pa’tridge rise in flight. 
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toil 


plough 


Joy 


fold 


fire- 
butterflies 


arm 


ən strpnlımd twoul wi stedi han(d)z 
did go:id alon Öə valo(r) lan(d)z 

6o hevi zal wi bro:tfjeord biim 
əvuər öə wiori pksən Om 

wi sprin əgpn Gor kam biho:n(d) 
swi()t zAmər dae ov evri moun(d) 
wi fjes obi:mon tə bıgəril 

əruər vviəri so:lz əv evri two:il 
(h)woul bo:rdz did wa:rbol 1n do del 
ın spftist acır ə swi()tist smel 

on fi: so wmsomfjeor did vuold 
(bər kamli lımz m gri:n on gu:ld 
on weor ə ruezi ri: wi stAdz 

ə beriz grin ən niu:ba:rn badz 
əfrındşd m kalərz vərrərbrə:it 

wi fjeps ə batərvli:z m flout 
(h)vven zamor went do neks(t) ov ail 
did kam öə Dep ə bro:unfjest fa:l 
osmo:ilon m ə kamli gorun 

ə gri:n oshpt wi jalorbro:un 
əba:rdərd wi a gu:ldon stramm 

ə frındş omjed o ka:rniorz rasp 

ən Ap ogjen (h)ər kamli zo:id 

əppn (h)ər ro:undid ja:rm did rəsid 
ə pairti baiskit a:l otwo:in(d) 

ə slendor stemz wi li:vz ən rand 
ovild wi fru:t do tri:z did fed 

a:l ro:rp m porrpol guild on red 

ən bizi ljebor dor did kam 

əzmgən zpgz ov ha:rvist huəm 

ən rediərd dogz did briskli ran 
re:un tfiorvul lezor wi (h)ız gan 

ar stan on mark wi stedvaist zout 
6o spekold pe:trid3 rozz m flot 
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An” next ageän to mild-feac’d Fall 
Did come peale Winter, last ov all, 
A-bendén down, in thoughtvul mood, 
Her head ’ithin a snow-white hood 
A-deck'd wi? icy-jewels, bright 

An” cwold as twinklén stars o” night, 
An” there wer weary Leabor, slack 
O' veet to keep her vrozen track, 
A-looken off, w? wistful eyes, 

To reefs o” smoke, that there did rise 
A-melten to the peàále-feác'd zun, 
Above the houses’ lofty tun. 

An” there the girt Year-clock did goo 
By day an’ night, vor ever true, 

W? mighty wheels a-rollén round 


"Ithout a beat, ’ithout a sound. 
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chimney-top 
great 


ən neks(t) ogjen tə mo:l(d)fjest fa:l 
did kam pjel wintor le:st əv a:l 
əbendən do:un m 0o:tvol mud 
(bər hed äm ə sno:(h)wo:t hud 
ədekt wi asi dşusəlz brozt 

ən kuold əz twinklon sta:rz o nam 
on der wor wiori ljebor slak 

ə viit to ki()p (h)ər vro:zən trak 
olukon pf wi wistful az 

tə ri:fs ə smo:k dot der did rauz 
omelton tə öə pjelfjest zAn 

abav óo ho:uziz lofti tan 

on Gor da gairt jiorklok did gu: 
b(o31 de: on nat vor ever tru: 

wi mərtti (h)wi:lz oro:lon re:un(d) 
160o:ut ə biət 1Óo:ut o so:un(d) 
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NOT GOO HWOME TO-NIGHT 


No, no, why you’ve noo wife at hwome 
Abiden up till you do come, 

Zoo leave your hat upon the pin, 

Vor I'm your waiter. Here's your inn, 
W? chair to test, an’ bed to roost; 

You have but little work to do 

This vrosty time at hwome in mill, 
Your vrozen wheel’s a-stannén still, 
The sleepén ice woont grind vor you. 
No, no, you woont goo hwome to-night, 
Good Robin White, o” Craglin mill. 


As I come by, to-day, where stood 

WP? neaked trees, the purple wood, 

The scarlet hunter”s ho’ses veet 

Tore up the sheakén ground, wind-fleet, 
WP? reachen heads, an’ pankén hides; 
The while the flat-wing'd rooks in vlock, 
Did zwim a-sheenén at their height; 

But your good river, since last night, 
Wer all a-vroze so still's a rock. 

No, no, you woont goo hwome to-night, 
Good Robin White, o” Craglin mill. 


Zee how the hufflén win’ do blow, 
A-whirlén down the giddy snow: 

Zee how the sky's a-vveiren dim, 
Behind the elem”s neáked lim’ 

That there do lean above the leine, 
Zoo teäke your pleace bezide the dogs, 
An” sip a drop o” hwome-brew'd eale, 
An” zing your zong or tell your teale, 
While I do bait the vier wi’ logs. 
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a 


50, Deg 


as swift as wind 


panting 


shining 


gusty 


so, fire-dogs 


ale 


stoke, fire 


not gu: huom tonout 


no: no: (h)wo: jov nu: wait ot huom 
əbədən Ap til ju: də kam 

zu: liov jor hat əppn do pin 

var am jor waertor hiərz jor in 

wi tfeor to rest ən bed to ru:st 

jo hav bot İrtəl wa:rk tə du: 

O1s vrpsti təzim ot huom ın mil 

jer vro:zən (h)wi:lz əstanən stil 

o slirpon ous wu()nt gro:m(d) vor ju: 
no: no: jo wu(:)nt gu: huom tono:it 
gud robin (h)wo:t ə kraglm mil 


az o:1 kam b(əği tade: (h)wor stud 

wi njekid tri:z öə po:rpol wud 

6o skarrlıt hanterz hosiz vi:t 

tuor Ap ðə fjekon gre:un(d) win(d) fli:t 
wi ri:tfən hedz on pankən ho:idz 

6o (h)wo:l öə flat wingd ruks m vlok 
did zwim əfimən ət dor hat 

bot ju(;)or gud river sins le:s(t) nont 
wor ail ovro:z so stilz ə rok 

no: no: jo vvu()nt gu: huom tono:it 
gud robin (h)wo:t ə kraglin mil 


zi: hau öə haflən wind) do blo: 
a(h)wa:r(d)lon dorun öə gidi sno: 

zi: hau öə skouz oweoron dim 
bihə:mid) ði elomz njekid lim 

dat dar do lion obav dea ljen 

zu: tjek jor pljes bizo:d öə dogz 

on sip ə drap ə huom bru:d jel 

ən zın jor zon ar tel jor tjel 

(h)woul a do bært Öə vəzər wi İpgz 
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No, no, you woont goo hwome to-night, 
Good Robin White, o” Craglin mill. 


Your meäre’s in steable wi’ her hocks 

In straw above her vetterlocks, 

A-reachen up her meğöney neck, covered with mane 
An” pullen down good hay vrom reck, rack 
A-meaken slight o” snow an” sleet; 

She don’t want you upon her back, 

To vall upon the slippery stwones 

On Hollyhill, an’ break your bwones, 

Or miss, in snow, her hidden track. 

No, no, you woont goo hwome to-night, 

Good Robin White, o” Craglin mill. 


Here, Jenny, come pull out your key 

An” hansel, wi zome tidy tea, wedding present 
The zilver pot that we do owe 

To your prize butter at the show, 

An’ put zome bread upon the bwoatd. 

Ah! he do smile; now that "ull do, 

He'll stay. Here, Polly, bring a light, 

We'll have a happy hour to-night, 

I'm thankvul we be in the lew. shelter 
No, no, he woont goo hwome to-night, 

Not Robin White, o” Craglin mill. 
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no: no: jo vvu()nt gu: huom tono:it 
gud robin (h)wo:t ə kraglin mil 


jor mjeərz m stjebol wi (h)or hpks 
In stre: obav (h)ər vetorlpks 
ori:fon Ap (h)ər mjeni nek 

on pulon do:un gud heer vrom rek 
omjekon slout a sno: on sli:t 

fi: dont wont ju: əppn (h)ər bak 
to va:l spon öə slipri stuənz 

pn holi hil on bre:k jor buonz 

ar mis rn sno: (h)ər hidon trak 

no: no: jo vvu()nt gu: huom tono:it 
gud robin (h)wo:t ə kraglın mil 


hior dzeni kam pul aut jor ke: 
ən hansəl wi zəm to:idi te: 

6o zilvor ppt dat wi: do o: 

tə juər pro:z bətər ot da fo: 

on pat zəm bred əppn öə buord 
a: hi: də smo:il nau dat ul du: 
hi:l stær hiər poli bry o lost 
wi:l hav ə hapi əsuər tonozt 
oum Oagkvul wi: bi: m öə lu: 
no: no: hi: wu(:)nt gu: huom tono:it 
not robin (h)wo:t ə kraglin mil 
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THE HUMSTRUM «()) 


WHY woonce, at Chris’mas-tide, avore once 
The wold year wer a-reckon'd out, old 
The humstrums here did come about, 
A-sounden up at ew ry door. 
But now a bow do never screipe 
A humstrum, any where all round, 
An” zome can't tell a humstrum's sheápe, 
An” never heard his jinglén sound. 
As ing-an-ing did ring the string, 
As ang-an-ang the wires did clang. 


The strings a-tighten’d lik’ to crack 

Athirt the canister’s tin zide, across 

Did reach, a glitt'rén, zide by zide, 

Above the humstrum's hollow back. 

An” there the bwoy, wi’ bended stick, 
A-strung w? heair, to meàke a bow, 

Did dreve his elbow, light'nén quick, drive 
Athirt the strings from high to low. 

As ing-an-ing did ting the string, 

As ang-an-ang the wires did clang. 


The mother there did stan’ an’ hush 
Her child, to hear the jinglén sound, 


The merry maid, a-scrubbén round 


Her vvhite-steiv”d pail, did stop her brush. -hooped 
The mis'ess there, vor wold time”s seake, old 
Had gifts to gi’e, and smiles to show, give 


An” meáster, too, did stan” an’ sheake 
His two broad zides, a-chucklén low, 

While ng-an-ing did ring the string, 

While ang-an-ang the wires did clang. 
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öə hamstram 


(h)vvəzr (w)u:ns ot krsmastad ovuor 
6o (w)uold jior wor orekond o:ut 
6o hamstramz hior did kam obo:ut 
oso:un(d)on Ap ət evri duor 
bot no:u o bo: do nevor skrjep 

ə hamstrAm eni (h)wor a:l re:un(d) 
on zam kent tel ə hamstramz fjep 

ən nevər hiərd (h)ız d31gglon so:un(d) 
əz mənin did rin do strin 
əz anənan öə vvəzrərz did klan 


öə strınz ətə:rtənd lik tə krak 

əÖərrt öə kanıstərz tın zaud 

did ri:tf ə glrtrən zozid b(o31 zoud 

əbAv Aa hamstramz holor bak 

ən dor 69 bwou wi bendid stik 
astray wi hjeor to mjek ə bo: 

did dre:v (h)iz elbo: lozittnon kwik 
əÖərrt öə strınz vrəm hər to lo: 

əz mənin did rin do stry 

əz anənan öə vvəsrərz did klan 


6o mador ösər did stan ən haf 
(bər tfaul(d) tə hior da d31gglon so:un(d) 
ðə meri maid oskrAbon ro:un(d) 
(her (h)woutstjevd paeıl did stop (h)ər braf 
6o mısıs ösər vor (w)uold to:mmz sjek 

had gifts to gi: on(d) smaulz tə fo: 
ən mja:stor tu: did stan on fjek 

(bız tu: broid zəsidz otjAklon lo: 
(h)wo:l mənin did ry oa stry 
(h)wo:l agonar öə vvərrərz did klan 
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The players’ pockets wer a-strout, 
W? wold brown pence, a-rottlen in, 
Their zwangén bags did soon begin, 
W? brocks an’ scraps, to plim well out. 
The childern all did run an’ poke 
Their heads vrom hatch or door, an’ shout 
A-runnén back to woldet vo'k. 
Why, here! the humstrums be about! 
As ing-an-ing did ring the string, 


As ang-an-ang the wires did clang. 
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stretched out 


swinging violently 
broken pieces of food, fill 


nicket-gate 
older folk 


00 plaerərz pokits wor əstrə:ut 
wi (w)uold braun pens orptlon mn 
dor zwaron bagz did sum bigin 
wi brpks ən skraps tə plim wel o:ut 
o tjrldorn a:l did ran on po:k 
Gor hedz vrom hatf or duor ən Laut 
orAnon bak tə (vv)uəldər vo:k 
(h)we:r hior oa hamstramz bi: obo:ut 
əz mənin did rin oa strin 
əz anənan öə wo:rorz did klar, 
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SHAFTESBURY FEAIR ell 


WHEN hillborne Paladore did show 
So bright to me down miles below, 
As woonce the zun, a-rollén west, once 
Did brighten up his hill’s high breast, its 
W? walls a-lookén dazzlén white, 
Or yollow, on the grey-topp’d height 
Of Paladore, as peäle day wore 
Away so feair, 
Oh! how I wish’d that I wer there. 


The pleäce wer too vur off to spy far 
The livén vo”k a-passen by; folk 
The vo’k too vur vor air to bring 
The words that they did speak or zing. 
All dum’ to me wer each abode, 
An’ empty wer the down-hill road 
Vrom Paladore, as peale day wore 
Away so fedir, 
But how I wish’d that I wer there. 


But when I clomb the lofty ground climbed 
Where liven veet an’ tongues did sound, 
At feair, bezide your bloomén feáce, 
The pertiest in all the pleáce, 
As you did look, wi’ eyes as blue 
As yonder southern hills in view, 
Vrom Paladore—O Polly dear, 
Wr you up there, 


How merry then wer I at fedir. 
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fa:sbri Dear 


(bwen hilba:rn paləduər did fo: 

so brat tə mi: do:un məzilz bilo: 

oz (w)u:ns öə zan oro:lon west 

did bro:iton Ap (h)iz hilz ho: brest 

wi wailz olukon dazlon (h)wo:t 

ar jalor pn 60 gre:topt hə:rt 

ov paləduər əz pjel de: wuar 
owotr so fjeor 

o: bau at wit dot am wor ðeər 


6o pljes wor tu: vair pf to spo: 

6o İrvən vo:k opa:son bo: 

6o vo:k tu: vərr vor air to bry 

6o wo:rdz dat de: did spi:k or zın 

al dam to mi: wor i:tj obo:d 

ən em(p)ti wor öə do:unhil ro:d 

vrom paloduer oz pjel de: wuor 
əvvəz so fjeor 

bət hau ər wrft dot əsi wor óeor 


bot (h)wen o: klam oa lofti gro:un(d) 
(h)wor İrvən vi:t on tanz did so:un(d) 
ət Dear brzo:d jor blu:mon Des 
6o pərrtirst m a:l öə pljes 
əz ju: did luk wi az oz blu: 
əz jandor saðərn hilz m vju: 
vrom paləduər o: poli dior 
wi ju: Ap ösər 
bau meri ösn wor əri ot Dear 
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Since vu'st I trod thik steep hill-zide 
My grievén soul "v a-been a-tried 
W? pain, an’ loss o” worldly gear, 
An’ souls a-gone I wanted near; 
But you be here to goo up still, 
An' look to Blackmwore vrom the hill 
O' Paladore. Zoo, Polly dear, 
We'll goo up there, 


An” spend an hour or two at feair. 


The wold brown meare’s a-brought vrom grass, 
An” rubb'd an” cwomb'd so bright as glass; 
An’ now we'll hitch her in, an’ start 
To feair upon the new green cart, 
An' teáke our little Poll between 
Our zides, as proud's a little queen, 
To Paladore. Aye, Poll a dear, 
Vor now ’tis feàit, 


An’ she’s a-longén to goo there. 


While Paladore, on watch, do strain 
Her eyes to Blackmwore’s blue-hill’d plain, 
While Duncliffe is the traveller’s mark, 
Or cloty Stour's a-rollén dark; 
Or while our bells do call, vor greöce, 
The vo”k avore their Seavior’s feáce, 
Mid Paladore, an” Poll a dear, 
Vor ever know 


O” peace an’ plenty down below. 
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first, that 


SO 


old 


yellow water-lilied 


folk 


may 


sins vast ou trod ölk sti:p hılzəsid 
mat gri:von soil v əbin ətrəsid 
wi pein ən İps ə vvərrdli giər 
ən so:lz əgpn əri wontid nior 
bət ju: bi: hior to gu: ap stil 
ən luk tə blakmuor vrəm oa hil 
ə paləduər zu: poli dior 
wi:l gu: Ap ösər 
ən spen(d) ən əsvər ər tu: ot Dear 


do (w)uold bro:un misərz obro:t vrom gra:s 
ən rAbd ən kuomd sə brərtt əz gla:s 
ən Dau wi:l hitf (h)ər m on start 
to fjeor əppn oa nju: grim kat 
ən tjek o:uor İrtəl pol bitvvi:n 
əzuər zo:idz oz prərudz ə litel kwi:n 
tə paləduər zi pol o dior 
vər no: tiz fjeor 
ən fi:z əlpnən tə gu: ösər 


(h)woul paləduər pn wotf də streem 
(bər əziz tə blakmuərz blu:hild plein 
(h)woul danklif 1z öə travələrz mark 
ar klo:ti sto:uorz oro:lon dark 
ar (h)woul o:uor belz do kal vər grjes 
09 vo:k əvuər Aar sjevjorz fjes 
mid paloduor on pol o dior 

vor ever no: 
ə pios on plenti do:un bilo: 
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THE BEATEN PATH 


THE beaten path where vo’k do meet 
A-comén on vtom vut an’ neat; 

How many errands had the veet 
That wore en out along so clear! 

Where eegrass bleades be green in mead, 
Where bennets up the leàze be brown, 

An” where the timber bridge do lead 
Athirt the cloty brook to town, 

Along the path by mile an’ mile, 

Athirt the vield, an’ brook, an’ stile, 


There runnen childern’s hearty laugh 
Do come an’ vlee along—win’ swift: 
The wold man’s glossy-knobbed staff 
Do help his veet so hard to lift; 
The maid do bear her basket by, 
A-hangön at her breathen zide; 
An” ceareless young men, straight an” spry, 
Do whissle hwome at eventide, 
Along the path, a-reachén by 


Below tall trees an’ oben sky. 


There woone do goo to jay a-head; 
Another”s jay's behind his back. 
There woone his vu'st long mile do tread, 
An” woone the last ov all his track. 
An' woone mid end a hopevul road, 
Wi’ hopeless grief a-teiken on, 
As he that leately vrom abroad 
Come hwome to seek his love a-gone, 
Noo mwote to tread, wi’ comely ease, 
The beaten path athirt the leaze. 
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it 
grass regrown after mowing 


grass-stalks, meadow 


across, yellow water-lilied 


Jy 
old 


one, joy 
first 


may 


across the meadow 


Öə biətən pe:0 


do biətən pe:0 (h)vvər vo:k do mit 
əkAmən pn vrəm vərr ən niər 
bau meni eron(d)z had de vi:t 
dot wuar ən aiut əlpn sə kliər 
(h)wor i:gra:s bljedz bi: grin m miəd 
(h)wor benits ap öə liəz bi: bro:un 
ən (h)wor oa timber brad3 do liad 
əÖərrt öə klo:ti bruk to to:un 
alon öə pe:0 b(a:)1 mo:l on mac 
əÖərrt da vi:l(d) on bruk on sta 


ösər ranon tfildornz harti le:f 
do kam on vli: əlpn) win(d) swift 
6o (w)uold manz glpsinpbid ste:f 
də help (h)iz vi:t sə harrd tə lrft 
6o maid do beer (h)ər baiskit bo: 
əhanən ət (h)ər bri:óon zo:id 
ən kisərles jan men streeit ən spro: 
də (h)wisal huəm ət irvəntəsid 
əlpn do pe ori:tfon bat 
bilo: ta:l tri:z on o:bon ka 


ösər (w)u:n do gu: to daat shed 
onAGerz dzæız biha:m(d) (h)rz bak 
ösər (w)u:n (h)iz vast lon mal də tred 
ən (w)u:n öə İs:st əv al (h)iz trak 
ən (w)uin mid en(d) ə ho:pvul ro:d 
wi ho:plis gri:f otjekon pn 
az hi: dat ljetli vrom obro:d 
kam huəm tə si:k (hlız lav ogon 
nu: muar to tred wi kAmli ioz 
6o biətən pe:0 əöərt da lioz 
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In tweilsome hardships, year by year, 

He drough the worold wander’d wide, 
Still bent, in mind, both vur an neat 

To come an” meğke his love his bride. 
An” passèn here drough evenen dew 

He heásten'd, happy, to her door, 
But vound the wold vo'k only two, 

Wi’ noo mwore vootsteps on the vloor, 
To walk agein below the skies, 


Where beaten paths do vall an’ rise; 


Vor she wer gone vrom e’thly eyes 
To be a-kept in darksome sleep, 
Until the good agean do rise 
A jay to souls they left to weep. 
The twose wer doust that bound her brow; 
The moth did eat her Zunday ceape; 
Her frock wer out o” fashion now; 
Her shoes wer dried up out o” sheape— 
The shoes that woonce did glitter black 
Along the leazes beaten track. 
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toilsome 


through 
far 


old folk 


earthly 


Joy 
dust 


once 


meadow’s 


in twoulsom ha:rdfips jior b(o31 Har 
hi: dru: 69 vvərrdəl vvpndərd ward 
stil bent ın mo:in(d) buoó var on nior 
tə kam on mjek (h)ız lav (h)rz bre:id 
ən pa:son hiər dru: i:vmən dju: 
hi: hiesənd hapi tu (h)or duor 
bət varun(d) öə (w)uold vo:k o:nli tu: 
wi nu: muor vutsteps pn do vluor 
tə we:k ogjen bilo: da skaz 
(h)wor biətən pe:dz də va:l on rauz 


var fi: wor gon vrəm elt az 
tə bi: okept m da:rksom sli:p 
antil öə gud ogjen də raz 
ə dzæı tə so:lz de: left tə wisp 
6o ruəz wor do:ust dot bo:un(d) (h)ər brau 
6o mp0 did it (h)ər zande: kjep 
(bər frok wer o:ut ə fafon nau 
(bər fu:z wer dro:id Ap aut ə fjep 
Öə fu:z dat (w)u:ns did glitor blak 
əlpn oa lioziz biətən trak 
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RUTH A-RIDEN ell 


Ov all the roads that ever bridge 

Did bear athirt a tiver's feáce, across 
Or ho’ses up an’ down the ridge 

Did wear to doust at ev”ry peace, dust 
I'll teake the Stalton leáne to tread, 
By banks wi’ primrwose-beds bespread, 
An” steately elems over head, 

Where Ruth do come a-ridén. 


An” I would rise when vields be grey 
Wi’ mornén dew, avote ’tis dry, 
An’ beat the doust droughout the day throughout 
To bluest hills ov all the sky; 
If there, avore the dusk o' night, 
The evenén zun, a-sheenén bright, shining 
Would pay my leabors wi the zight 
O” Ruth—o’ Ruth a-riden. 


Her healthy feöce is rwosy feair, 

She’s comely in her gait an’ lim’, 
An” sweet’s the smile her feice do wear, 

Below her cap’s well-rounded brim; 
An” while her skirt’s a-spreaden wide, 
In vwolds upon the ho’se’s zide, folds 
He'll toss his head, an’ snort wi’ pride, 

To trot w? Ruth a-ridén. 


An’ as her ho'se's rottlén peace 
Do slacken till his veet do beat 
A slower trot, an’ till her feáce 


Do bloom avore the tollman’s geate; 
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ru:0 oroudon 


ov ail do ro:dz dat evər brad3 

did beor ada:rt ə rrvərz Des 
ar hpsız Ap on do:un Öə radz 

did wear tə daust ot evri pjes 
aul tjek öə sta:lton ljen to tred 
b(o31 banks wi primruozbedz bispred 
ən stjetli eləmz ə:vər hed 

(h)wor ru:0 də kam oro:idon 


ən ou wud razz (h)wen vi:l(d)z bi: gre: 
wi ma:rnon dju: ovuor tiz dro: 
ən biət öə dərust dru:o:ut do de: 
tə bluust hilz əv a:l do skoz 
If dor ovuor da dask ə nout 
ði irvmon zan ofimnon brə:it 
wud peel mat ljeborz wi 69 zait 
ə ru:0 ə ru:0 oro:idon 


(h)ər heli fjes ız ruozi Dear 

fizz kamli mn (h)ər gait on lim 
ən swi(:)ts da smo:l (h)ər fjes də weor 

bilo: (h)ər kaps welro:undid brim 
ən (h)woul (h)or ske:rts əspredən wad 
in vuəldz əppn da hpsiz zaud 
hi:l tos (h)ız hed ən sna:rt wi proud 

to trot wi ru: ərəsidən 


ən az (h)ər hpsiz rotlon pjes 
do slakən til (h)rz vi:t do biət 
ə slozər trot on til (h)ər Des 
do blu:m əvuər öə to:Imonz gjet 
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Oh! he’d be glad to oben wide 
His high-back’d geate, an’ stand azide, 
A-givén up his toll wi’ pride, 

Vor zight o” Ruth a-ridén. 


An' oh! that Ruth could be my bride, 
An” I had ho'ses at my will, 

That I mid teake her by my zide, 
A-ridén over dell an’ hill; 

I'd zer vr” pride her litty tooe 

"thin a stirrup, sheenén new, 

An” leave all other jays to goo 


Along wi’ Ruth a-riden. 


If maidens that be weak an’ peàle 

A-mwopén in the house’s sheade, 
Would wish to be so blithe and heäle 

As you did zee young Ruth a-meade; 
Then, though the zummer zun mid glow, 
Or though the Winter win’ mid blow, 
They’d leap upon the saddle’s bow, 

An' goo, lik’ Ruth, a-ridén. 


While evenen light do sofly old 

The moss upon the elem’s bark, 
Avote the zingén bird’s a-still’d, 

Or woods be dim, or day is dark, 
WP quiv'rén grass avore his breast, 
In cowslip beds, do lie at rest, 

The ho'se that now do goo the best 
W? rwosy Ruth a-ridén. 


202 


might 
light 


shining 


Joys 


hale 


o: hi:d bi: glad tu o:bən ward 
(h)1z houbakt gjet on stan(d) ozo:d 
əgrvən Ap (h)ız to: wi proud 

vor zərit ə ru:0 atradan 


ən o: dat ru:0 kod bi: məzi brand 
ən am had hosiz ət mo: wil 
dot ou mid tjek (h)ər b(e:)1 məzi zoud 
ərəsidən o:vor del on hil 
oud zet wi pro:id (h)ər liti tu: 
10m o sto:rop fi:znon nju: 
ən liov a:l ador d3aeiz to gu: 
olpr) wi ru:0 oro:idon 


If maeidonz dot bi: wi:k ən pjel 
əmuəpən m öə ho:usiz fjed 
wud wif tə bi: sə bləziö on(d) hjel 
əz jo did zi: jan ru:0 omjed 

den ðo: öə zamer zan mid glo: 
ar do: 69 winter win(d) mid blo: 
de:d lisp əppn öə sadolz bo: 

ən gu: lik ru:0 ərəsidən 


(h)woul isvmən lout də spfli old 

öə mps əppn öl elomz ba:rk 
əvuər da zmgən bo:rdz ostild 

ər wudz bi: dım ər de: ız dark 
wi kvvrvrən gra:s əvuər (h)1z brest 
m koruslip bedz də ləri ət rest 
6o hps dat nau do gu: da best 

wi ruəzi ru:0 oro:idon 
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BEAUTY UNDECKED «()) 


THE grass mid sheen when wat'ry beads may shine 
O” dew do glitter on the meğds, 

An' thorns be bright when quiv’rén studs 

O' rain do hang upon their buds— 

As jewels be a-meade by art 

To zet the plainest vo'k off smart. folk 


But sheákén ivy on its tree, 

An” low-bough'd laurel at our knee, 

Be bright all dày, without the gleare, 
O' drops that duller leaves mid wear— 
As Jeane is feäir to look upon 


In plainest gear that she can don. 
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bju:ti andekt 


6o gra:s mid fin (h)wen wottri biədz 

ə dju: də glitor pn 60 miədz 

ən öa:mz bi: braut (h)wen kvvrvrən stAdz 
arem də har əppn dor badz 

əz dsu:olz bi: omjed b(əşi at 

to zet ðo plemist vo:k pf smart 


bət fiekən əvi pn Its tri: 

ən lo:bo:ud İprəl ət auar ni: 

bi: braut a:l de: (w)1óo:ut do glisər 
ə draps dot dalor li:vz mid wear 
az dajen ız fjeor to luk əppn 

m plainrst gior dot fi: kon don 
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MY LOVE IS GOOD adj ) 


My love is good, my love is feair, 
She's comely to behold, O, 
In ev”rything that she do wear, 
Altho’ ’tis new or wold, O. old 
My heart do leap to see her walk, 
So straight do step her veet, O, 
My tongue is dum’ to hear her talk, 
Her vaice do sound so sweet, O. 
The flow’ry groun’ wi’ floor o” green 


Do bear but vew, so good an’ true. 


When she do zit, then she do seem 
The feàirest to my zight, O, 
Till she do stan’ an’ I do deem, 
She's feáirest at her height, O. 
An’ she do seem ’ithin a room 
The fedirest on a floor, O, 
Till I agein do zee her bloom 
Still feairer out o” door, O. 
Where flow'ry groun” w? floor o” green 


Do bear but vew, so good an' true. 


An’ when the deàisies be a-press'd 
Below her vootsteps waight, O, 
Do seem as if she look'd the best 
Ov all in walkén gait, O. 
Till I do zee her zit upright 
Behind the ho’ses neck, O, 
A-holden wi’ the rain so tight 
His tossén head in check, O, 
Where flow'ry groun’ w? floor o” green 


Do bear but vew, so good an’ true. 
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mər lav Iz gud 


mai lav 1z gud mo: lav rz Dear 
fizz kamli to bihuəld o: 

In evridi dot fi: də wear 
a:ldo: tiz nju: ər (w)uold o: 

məz hairt do liəp tə zi: (hor we:k 
so strat də step (h)or vi:t o: 

mat tan ız dam tə hiər (h)ər te:k 
(h)ər veers də sərun(d) sə switt o: 

Öə flo:uri grərun wi fluər ə gri:n 

də beor bət vju: sə gud ən tru: 


(h)wen fi: də zit den fi: də siim 
ðə fjeorost tə mərt zərit o: 
til fi: do stan ən o: də di:m 
fizz fjeorost ət (h)or haut o: 
ən fi: də si()m 16m o ru:m 
Oo fjeorost pn ə fluor o: 
til a ogjen do zi: (h)or blu:m 
stil fjeoror aut ə duor o: 
(h)wor flo:uri gro:un wi fluor o gri:n 
do beor bot vju: so gud on tru: 


ən (h)wen öə dieziz bi: oprest 
bilo: (h)ər vutsteps want o: 
də si()m oz if fi: lukt öə best 
ov ail m vve:kən gætt o: 
til ou do zi: (h)ər zit Aprozt 
bihə:mid) da hpsiz nek o: 
əho:ldən wi Öə rem so tort 
(bız tpsən hed m tfek o: 
(bwar flo:uri gre:un wi fluor ə gri:n 
do beor bat vju: so gud on tru: 
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I wish I had my own free land 
To keep a ho’se to ride, O, 
I wish I had a ho’se in hand 
To ride en at her zide, O. 
Vor if I wer as high in rank 
As any duke or lord, O, 
Or had the goold the richest bank 
Can shovel from his horde, O, 
Pd love her still, if even then 


She wer a ledser in a glen. 
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it 


gleaner 


at wif o: had mat orn fri: lan(d) 
tə kip o hos Grad o: 
at wif o: had ə hos m han(d) 
tə roud on at (h)or zo:d o: 
var if at wor əz həri m rank 
əz eni dju:k ər laird o: 
ar had öə gu:ld öə rıtfıst bank 
kən Laval vrom (h)iz ha:rd o: 
oud lav (h)ər stil 1f isvən den 
fir wor o liozor m ə glen 
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HEEDLESS O” MY LOVE all 


OH! I vu”st know’d o” my true love, first 
As the bright moon up above, 

Though her brightness wer my pleasure, 
She wer heedless o” my love. 

Tho’ ’twer all gay to my eyes, 

Where her feäir feáce did arise, 

She noo mwore thought upon my thoughts, 
Than the high moon in the skies. 


Oh! I vu'st heard her a-zingen, 

As a sweet bird on a tree, 
Though her zingén wer my pleasure, 

"Tower noo zong she zung to me. 
Though het sweet vaice that wer nigh, 
Meade my wild heart to beat high, 

She noo mwore thought upon my thoughts, 

Than the birds would passers by. 


Oh! I vu'st know'd her a-weepén, 
As a rain-dimm'd mornén sky, 

Though her tear-draps dimm'd her blushes, 
They wer noo draps I could dry. 

Ev”ry bright tear that did roll, 

Wet a keen pain to my soul, 

But noo heart’s pang she did then veel, 


Wer vot my wotds to console. 


But the wold times be a-vanish'd, old 
An” my true love is my bride. 
An’ her kind heart have a-meğde her 


As an angel at my zide; 
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hi:dlıs ə məzi lav 


o: Əz VASİ noid o məri tru: lav 
az ðo braut muin Ap obav 
do: (h)ər brautnis wor məz pleşər 
fir wor hi:dlis ə mo: lav 
6o: twor a:l gær to məzi əziz 
(h)wer (h)ər Dear Des did oro:z 
fi: nu: muar öərt əppn məzi Öərts 
don öə həz mum m öə skəriz 


o: at VASİ hiərd (h)ər ozingon 
az ə swi()t baird pn ə tri: 
ðo: (h)ər zmgən wer mat plezor 
tvvər nu: zon fi: zAn tə mi: 
ðo: (h)ər swi()t værs dat wor no: 
mjed məz vvəril(d) hairt tə biət bai 
fi: nu: muar öərt əppn məzi Öərts 
don 6a bərrdz wud pa:sorz bo: 


o: at VASİ noid (h)ər owi:pon 
az o raamdimd ma:rnon kat 

ðo: (h)ər tiordraps dımd (h)ər blafiz 
Oe: wor nu: draps at kud dro: 

evri braut tior dat did ro:l 

wor ə kim paem tə mo: sol 

bət nu: ha:rts pan fi: did den vi:l 
wor vər mərt wo:rdz tə konso:l 


bət öə (w)uold təsmz bi: əvanıft 
ən mat tru: lav ız məzi braid 

ən (h)ər kə:müd) bart hav omjed hər 
az ən andzol ət mat zo:id 
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I've her best smiles that mid play, may 
I've her mech when she is gay, mirth 
When her tear-draps be a-rollen, 


I can now wipe em away. 
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oiv. (h)ər best smo:lz dot mid plæı1 
oiv (h)ər me0 (h)wen fi: ız gae 
(h)wen (h)ər tiərdraps bi: oro:lon 
əz kən nau warm əm owail 
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THE DO’SET MILITIA a) 


HURRAH! my lads, vor Do’set men! 
A-muster’d here in red agean; 

All welcome to your ranks, a-spread 
Up zide to zide, to stand, or wheel, 
An' welcome to your files, to head 
The steady march w? tooe to heel; 
Welcome to marches slow or quick! 
Welcome to gath'réns thin or thick; 
God speed the Colonel on the hill, 
An” Mrs Bingham, off o” drill. 


When you've a-handled well your lock, 

An” flung about your rifle stock 

Vrom han’ to shoulder, up an’ down; 

When you've a-lwoaded an’ a-vired, 

Till you do come back into town, 

WC all your loppen limbs a-tired, drooping 
An’ you be dry an’ burnén hot, 

Why here's your tea an’ coffee pot 

At Mister Greenén’s penny till, 

WC Mrs Bingham off o” drill. 


Last year John Hinley’s mother cried, 

“Why my bwoy John is quite my pride! 

Vor he’ve a-been so good to-year, 

An” han't a-mell’d wi’ any squabbles, got involved in 
An’ han’t a-drown'd his wits in beer, 

An’ han’t a-been in any hobbles. awkward situations 
I never thought he’d turn out bad, 

He always wer so good a lad; 

But now I’m sure he's better still, 

Drough Mrs Bingham, off o' drill.” through 
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öə dpsət milifa 


hora: mou ladz vər dpsot men 
əmastərd hiər in red ogjen 

a:l welkom to jor ranks əspred 

Ap zaid tə zəzid tə stan(d) ər (h)wi:l 
ən welkom tə jor faulz tə hed 

ðə stedi ma:rtf wi tu: to hil 
welkom tə marrtfiz slo: or kwik 
welkom tə gaörənz öm or Dk 

god spi:d oa ko:rnol pn öə hil 

on mısız bınəm of o del 


(h)wen jov əhandəld wel jor lok 
ən flan obo:ut jor ro:fol stok 
vrom han to fo:ldor ap ən do:un 
(h)wen jov oluedid on ovo:rord 
til fə də kam bak into to:un 

wi al jor Ippon limz oto:rord 

ən jo bi: dro: ən bo:rnon hot 
(h)vvəzr hiərz jor te: on kofi ppt 
ot mistor gri:nonz peni til 

wi mısız bmam of o del 


lest jior dsan hoznliz mador krə:id 

(hövvəzr mat bvvəzi dgan iz kvvərit mat proud 
vor hi:v obin so gud tojior 

ən hant omeld wi eni skvvpbəlz 

on hant odro:und (h)ız wits m biər 

on hant obm m eni hpbəlz 

əz nevər óo:t hi:d om aut bad 

hi: a:Iwe:z wor sə gud o lad 

bot nau am fu()or hi:z betər stil 

dru: mısız brgom pf o dril 
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Jeane Hart, that’s Joey Duntley’s chaice, 
Do praise en up wi’ her sweet vaice, 
Vor he’s so strait’s a hollyhock 

(Vew hollyhocks be up so tall), 

An” he do come so true's the clock 

To Mrs Bingham’s coffee-stall; 

An” Jeane do write, an’ bag o” Joe 

To teake the young recruits in tow, 

An” try, vor all their good, to bring em, 
A-come from drill, to Mrs Bingham. 


God speed the Colonel, toppen high, 
An' officers wi' sworded thigh, 

An' all the sargeants that do bawl 

All day enough to split their droats, 
An' all the corporals, and all 

The band a-playén up their notes, 
An” all the men vrom vur an’ neat, 
We'll gre em all a hearty cheer, 

An” then another cheeren still 

Vor Mrs Bingham, off o” drill. 
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him 


beg 


throats 


far 


give 


dien hairt dots d3o:i dantliz tfacıs 
də preiz ən Ap wi (h)ər swi(:)t værs 
vər hi:z so streeits ə hplihpk 

vju: hplihpks bi: Ap so ta:l 

ən hi: də kam so tru:z öə klpk 

tə mısız brgomz kofista:l 

on dien do rout ən bag ə dao 

to tjek 6a jan rikru:ts m to: 

ən tro: vor a:l der gud tə bry əm 
okAm vrom dril tə misiz bam 


god spi:d oa ko:rnol topon ho: 
ən pfisorz wi suordid 0o: 

on a:l do sa:rd3onts dot do bal 
al de: inaf to split dar dro:ts 
on ail öə ka:rporolz on(d) a:l 

6o ban(d) əplaerən ap dor norts 
on a:l öə men vrom va:r on nior 
wi:l gi: əm a:l ə harrti tfior 

on den onAGer tfiərən stil 

vər mısız bmam of o dril 
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A DO'SET SALE mil ) 


WITH A MISTAKE 
(Thomas and Mr Auctioneer.) 


T. Well here, then, Mister auctioneer, 
Be thease the virs, I bought, out here? these 


24. The firs, the fir-poles, you bought? Who? 
"Twas furze, not firs, I sold to you. 


T. I bid vor virs, and not vor vuggen, furxes 
Vot vit-poles, as I thought, two dozen. 


A. Two dozen faggots, and I took 
Your bidding for them. Here’s the book. 


T. I wont have what I didden buy. 
I don't want vuggen, now. Not I. 
Why firs an furze do sound the seáme. 
Why don't ye gi'e a thing his neàme? give 
Aye, firs and furze! Why, who can tell 
Which ’tis that you do mean to zell? 
No, no, be kind enough to call 


Em virs, and vuggen, then, that’s all. 
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ə dpsot sjel 
wi(Ó) ə mistjek 
(tomas on(d) mister pkfəniər) 


T. wel hier óen mister pkfəniər 
bi: diaz öə varz o: bərt xut hiər 


A. Ğə fairz öə fa:rpoilz jo boat hu: 
tvvəz fə:rz not fərz o: so:ld to ju: 


T. ou bid ver varz ən(d) not vor vAzən 
vər vairpo:lz əz at do:t tu: dazon 


A. tu: dazen fagəts on(d) at tuk 
jor bidin vor dem hiorz öə buk 


T. eu wu()nt hav (h)wot a didən bai 
at do:nt wont vazon Dau not at 
(bwai fairz ən fairz do sorun(d) oa sjem 
(bywa do:nt i: gi: ə öm bız njem 
el fərz on(d) fo:rz (hövvəzi hu: kən tel 
(h)witf tiz dot jo də miən to zel 
no: no: bi: kə:mid) inaf tə ka:l 
əm vərrz ən(d) vAzən ösn dats a:l 
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DON’T CEARE «()) 


AT the feast, I do mind very well, all the vo’ks folk 
Wer a-took in a happeren storm, pelting like hail 

But we chaps took the maidens, an’ kept em wi’ clokes 
Under shelter, all dry an’ all warm; 

An’ to my lot vell Jeane, that’s my bride, 

That did titter, a-hung at my zide; 

Zaid her aunt, “Why the vo’k "ull talk finely o” you,” 

An’, cried she, “I don’t ceare if they do.” 


When the time o” the feast wer agein a-come round, 
An” the vo”k wer a-gather”d woonce mwore, once 
Why she guess’d if she went there, she’d soon be a-vound 
An’ a-took seafely hwome to her door. 
Zaid her mother, “”Tis sure to be wet." 
Zaid her cousin, “”T”ull rain by zunzet.” 
Zaid her aunt, “VVhy the clouds there do look black an” blue,” 
An” zaid she, “I don’t ceare if they do.” 


An” at last, when she own’d I mid meake her my bride, might 
Vor to help me, an’ sheare all my lot, 

An” wi’ faithvulness keep all her life at my zide, 
Though my way mid be happy or not, 

Zaid her naighbours, “Why wedlock’s a clog, 

An’ a wife’s a-tied up lik’ a dog.” 

Zaid her aunt, “You'll vind trials enough vor to tue," 


An’, zaid she, “I don’t ceare if I do.” 


Now she’s marfted, an’ still in the midst ov her tweils toils 
She’s as happy’s the daylight is long, 
She do goo out abroad wi’ her feáce vull o' smiles, 


An” do work in the house wi’ a zong. 
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dont kjeor 


at öə fiəst a do mo:n(d) veri wel al öə voiks 
wor otuk m o haporon sta:rm 

bot wi: tfaps tuk óo maeidonz on kept əm wi klo:ks 
andor feltor a:l dro: on a:l warm 

ən tə mər lot vel d3jen dots mat brəsid 

Oat did titor shan ot ma zərid 

zed (h)ər ent (h)wou ðo vo:k ul te:k fə:mli ə ju: 

ən krərid fi: oz dont kjeor if ðe: du: 


(h)wen öə təzim o óo fiost wor ogjen okAm re:un(d) 
ən öə vo:k wor ogaóord (w)u:ns muor 
(h)wo: fi: gest 1f fi: went dor fi:d sun bi: ovo:un(d) 
ən ətək siefli huom tu (h)ər duər 
zed (h)ər mador tiz fu(Jer tə bi: wet 
zed (h)ər kazon tul raem b(e:)1 zanzet 
zed (h)ər ent (h)vvəzr oa klo:udz der də luk blak on blu: 
on zed fi: at domt kjeor rf de: du: 


ən at le:st (h)wen fi: o:nd at mid mjek (h)or mo: braid 
var to help mi: ən fjeor a:l məzi lot 

on wi fer8vulnis ki()p a:l (h)ər louf ot məzi zoud 
Oo: mou weer mid bi: hapi ar not 

zed (h)ər neetbarz (h)wo: vvedipks o klog 

ən ə was ətəsid Ap lik ə dog 

zed (h)ər ent ju:l vamdd trəzrəlz inaf var tə ru: 

ən zed fi: at domt kjeor rf or du: 


no:u fizz marid on stil m öə midst əv (h)ər tvvəzilz 
fi:z əz hapi z da de:lout iz lop 

fi: də gu: xut obro:d wi (h)ər fjes vəl ə smo:lz 
ən də wa:rk m öə baus wi ə zop 
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An’, zays woone, “She don’t grieve, you can tell.” one 
Zays another, “Why, don’t she look well!” 

Zays her aunt, “Why the young vo’k do envy you two,” 

An’, zays she, “I don’t ceare if they do.” 


Now vor me I can zing in my business abrode, out and about 
Though the storm do beat down on my poll, head 
There’s a wife-brighten’d vier at the end o’ my road, fire 
An” her love vor the jay o” my soul. Joy 
Out o” door I wi’ rogues mid be tried: may 


Out o’ door be brow-beaten wi’ pride; 
Men mid scowl out o” door, if my wife is but true— 


Let em scowl, “I don’t ceare if they do.” 
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ən zez (w)u:n fi: dont gri:v jo kən tel 

zez ənAöər (h)vvəzr dont fi: luk wel 

zez (h)ər ent (h)woe: ðo jag vo:k du envi ju: tu: 
ən zez fi: at dont kjeor 1f ðe: du: 


nou var mi: at kən zın m mat biznis əbro:d 
do: da sta:rm də biət dərun pn mər po:l 

Öərz ə vvəzifbrəsitənd vatar at di en(d) ə məzi ro:d 
ən (h)ər lav var da daat ə mai sol 

aut ə duər o: wi ro:gz mid bi: traud 

aut ə duor bi: brau biətən wi proud 

men mid sko:ul o:ut ə duor 1f mou wat iz bət tru: 

let om sko:ul əz dont kjeor if de: du: 
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CHANGES [I] 


By time's a-brought the mornen light, 
By time the light do weane; 
By time's a-brought the young man's might, 
By time his might do weáne; 
The Winter snow do whitén grass, 
The zummer flow'rs do brightén grass, 
Vor zome things we do lose wi’ pain, 
We've mwore that mid be jay to gain, 
An' my dear life do seem the seáme 
While at my zide 
There still do bide 


Your welcome feáce an” hwomely neime. 


WP ev'ty day that woonce come on 
I had to choose a jay, 
W? many that be since a-gone 
I had to lose a jay. 
Drough longsome years a-wanderén, 
Drough lwonesome rest a-ponderen, 
Woone peaceful daytime wer a-bro’t 
To heal the heart another smote; 
But my dear life do seem the seame 
While I can hear, 
A-sounden near, 


Your answ'rén vaice an” long-call'd neàme. 


An’ oh! that hope, when life do dawn, 
Should rise to light our way, 
An” then, wi! weanén het withdrawn, 


Should soon benight our way. 
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a 


wane 


Hay, Joy 
once 


through 


one, brought 


heat 


tfandsiz 


b(o31 to:mmz obro:t öə ma:rnon lout 
b(a:)1 om Go lout də wien 
b(a:)1 to:mmz obro:t da jar manz matt 
b(o31 tonm (h)rz mat də wien 
6o wintor sno: də (h)wo:iton gra:s 
6o zAmor flo:uorz do bro:ton gra:s 
vər zam Omz wi: do lu:z wi pan 
wi:v muar Got mid bi: d3zer tə gærn 
ən mat dior Laf də si()m öə sjem 
(h)wol ət mo: zoud 
dor stil do bad 
ju(Qor welkom Des on huomli njem 


wi evri de: dot (w)u:zns kam pn 
əz had tə tfu:z ə d3ae1 
wi meni dot bi: sms əgpn 
əz had to lu:z o d3ae1 
dru: İpnsəm jiorz əvvpndərən 
dru: luonsom rest əppndərən 
(w)u:n pi:sful de:to:mm wor obro:t 
tə hi:l öə bart ənAöər smo:t 
bot mou dior louf do si()m oa sjem 
(h)worl a kən hior 
əsərun(d)ən nior 
j(uJor emsron veers on lnonka:ld njem 


ən o: dot hop (h)wen louf də de:n 
fud ro:z to lost o:zuor war 

ən den wi wjenon het widdre:n 
fud sum binərt auar wai 
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Whatever mid beval me still, may 
Wherever chance mid call me still, 
Though leate my evenén tweil mid cease, toil 
An” though my night mid lose its peace, 
My life will seem to me the seáme 

While you do sheàre 

My daily ceare, 


An” answer to your long-call’d neame. 
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(h)wptevor mid biva:l mi: stil 
(h)worevor tfe:ns mid kal mi: stil 
Oo: ljet mat isvmən tworl mid sis 
on do: mat nat mid lu:z its pis 
mo: louf wil si()m tə mi: óo sjem 
(h)woul ju: do fjeor 
ma delt kjeor 
on emsor to jor lonka:ld njem 
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KINDNESS od ) 


GOOD Meister Collins heard woone day one 
A man a-talkén, that did zay 

It woulden answer to be kind, 

He thought, to vo”k o” grov”len mind, folk, base 
Vor they would only teake it wrong, 

That you be weak an’ they be strong. 

“No,” cried the goodman, “never mind, 

Let vo’k be thankless,—you be kind; 

Don’t do your good for e’thly ends earthly 
At man’s own call vor man’s amends. 

Though souls befriended should remain 

As thankless as the sea vor rain, 

On them the good’s a-lost ’tis true, 

But never can be lost to you. 

Look on the cool-feaced moon at night 

WT light-vull ring, at utmost height, 

A-casten down, in gleamen strokes, 


His beams upon the dim-bough’d woaks oaks 


To show the cliff a-risén steep, 

To show the stream a-vallén deep, 

To show where windén roads do lead, 
An' prickly thorns do ward the mead. 
While sheades o” boughs do flutter dark shadows 
Upon the woak-trees’ moon-bright bark, 

"There in the lewth, below the hill, shelter 
The nightengeale, wi’ ringen bill, 

Do zing among the soft-air'd groves, 

While up below the house’s oves eaves 
The maid, a-lookén vrom her room 

Drough window, in her youthvul bloom, through 
Do listen, wi white ears among 


Her glossy heairlocks, to the zong. 
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kə:mdnıs 


gud mja:ster kplmz hiərd (w)u:n de: 
ə man əte:kən öət dıd ze: 

ıt (w)udon e:nser tə bi: ko:m(d) 

hi: do:t tə vo:k ə grovlon mo:in(d) 
vər de: wud ornli tjek 1t rop 

Oot ju: bi: wi:k on ðe: bi: stroy 

no: kro:id 6a gudman never mo:n(d) 
let vo:k bi: Oanklis ju: bi: ko:m(d) 
dont du: jor gud vor elt en(d)z 

ot manz oin ka:l vor manz omen(d)z 
do: so:lz brfrendid fud rrmeem 

oz Oanklis əz öə si: vor rem 

pn ğem da gudz olpst tiz tru: 

bət nevər kan bi: lost to ju: 

luk pn oa ku:lfjest muin ot nat 

wi lautvul rm ət atmo:st bat 
əka:stən do:un m gli:mon stro:ks 
(h)1z bi:xmz əppn öə dımbərud (w)uoks 
tə fo: öə klif orouzon sti:p 

tə fo: Aa stri:m ova:lon di:p 

tə fo: (h)vvər vvə:m(d)ən ro:dz də liad 
ən prikli da:rnz də ward oa miəd 
(h)woul fjedz abauz do flator dark 
əppn do (vv)uəktri:z mu:nbrə:rt ba:rk 
dor in oa lu:0 bilo: oa hil 

6o noutengjel wi rınən bil 

do zm əmpn öə spftaeird gro:vz 
(h)woul ap bilo: oa horusiz o:vz 

6o maid olukon vrəm (h)ər ru:m 
dru: winder in (h)ər ju:Ovul blu:m 
də lison wi (h) wort iorz ompr 

(bər glosi hisərlpks to öə zon 
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If, then, the while the moon do light 
The lwonesome zinger o” the night, 

His cwold-beam’d light do seem to show 
The prowlén owls the mouse below, 
What then? Because an evil will, 

Ov his sweet good, mid meake zome ill, 
Shall all his feace be kept behind 

The dark-brow’d hills to leave us blind?" 
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may 


If den öə (h)woul oa muin do lout 

do luonsom zmar ə öə nat 

(bız kuəldbi:md lo:t də sim to fo: 
6o pro:ulon o:ulz öə maus bilo: 
(bwot den bikje:z ən i:vəl wil 

əv (h)rz swi()t gud mid mjek zam ıl 
fal a:l diz fjes bi: kept biho:n(d) 

6o da:rkbro:ud hilz to liov os blo:n(d) 
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a 


WITHSTANDERS opponents 


WHEN weakness now do strive wi’ might 
In struggles ov an e’thly trial, earthly 

Might mid overcome the right, may 
An' truth be turn’d by might’s denial; 

Withstanders we ha’ mwost to fear, 

If selfishness do wring us here, 

Be souls a-holdén in their hand, 

The might an’ riches o' the land. 


But when the wicked, now so strong, 

Shall stan” vor judgment, peàle as ashes, 
By the souls that rued their wrong, 

Wi’ tears a-hangén on their lashes— 
Then withstanders they shall deare 
The leást ov all to meet wi’ there, 
Mid be the helpless souls that now 
Below their wrongvul might mid bow. 


Sweet childern o” the dead, bereft 

Ov all their goods by guile an” forgen, 
Souls o” driven sleáves that left 

Their weary limbs a-mark'd by scourgen, 
They that God ha’ call’d to die 
Vor truth ageán the worold’s lie, 
An’ they that groan’d an’ cried in vain, 


A-bound by foes’ unrighteous chain. 


The maid that selfish craft led on 
To sin, an” left w? hope a-blighted; 
Starvén workmen, thin an’ wan, 


Wi’ hopeless leábour ill requited; 
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vvröstandərz 


(h)wen vvi:knıs nau do stro:zv wi mat 
In strAgolz əv on eðli tro:rol 

mat mid o:varkam Aa rat 
ən tru:0 bi: to:rnd b(o31 merits dinəsrəl 

wióstandorz wi: ha muest to fior 

if selfifnis də ry os hiər 

bi: so:lz oho:ldon m öər han(d) 

6o mərt ən ritfiz o da lan(d) 


bət (h)wen ðo wikid nau so stroy 
fəl stan vər dsAdsmənt pjel əz afiz 
b(əği oa so:lz dat ru:d Gor roy 
wi tiərz əhanən pn dor lafız 
den vvtöstandərz ðe: fəl dear 
Öə liəst əv al tə mi()t wi deor 
mid bi: oa helplis so:lz dat nau 
bilo: der ronvul mot mid bau 


swi()t tfildorn ə da ded bireft 

ov ail dor gudz b(o31 goul on fuord3on 
so:lz a drivon sljevz dot left 

Gor wiori limz oma:rkt b(a:)1 skuordzon 
de: dot god ho ka:ld tə do: 
vor tru:0 ogjen öə vvərrdəlz lou 
ən ðe: dot gro:nd on krərid m vam 
obo:un(d) b(e:)1 foiz anrautfas tfæm 


6o maid dat selfif kraft led pn 
tə sın ən left wi hop əblə:rtid 

sta:rvən vvəerkmen öm ən won 
wi ho:plıs ljebor 11 rikwo:rtid 
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Souls a-wrong'd, an’ call’d to vill 
W? dread, the men that usd em ill. 
When might shall yield to right as pliant 


As a dwarf avore a giant. 


When there, at last, the good shall glow 
In starbright bodies lik’ their Seaviour, 

Vor all their flesh noo mwore mid show, may 
The marks o” man’s unkind beheáviout: 

W? speechless tongue, an” burnen cheak, 

The strong shall bow avore the weak, 

An” vind that helplessness, wi’ right, 

Is strong beyond all e’thly might. earthly 
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so:lz ərond on ka:ld to vil 

wi dred da men dat ju:zd om i 

(h)vven mat fəl ji:l(d) Grat oz pləsrənt 
əz ə dvva:rf əvuər ə dzə:rənt 


(h)wen ösər at le:st 6a gud fəl glo: 
ın sta:rbrozt bpdiz lik dor fjevjor 
vər ail dor flef nu: muar mid fo: 
6o marrks ə manz anko:m(d) bihjevjor 
wi spi:tflis tan ən bo:rnon tfiək 
öə stron fəl bau ovuor öə wiok 
ən vaun(d) dot helplisnis wi rat 
IZ stroy bijand a:l elt most 
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DANIEL DWITHEN, THE WISE CHAP 


DAN DWITHEN wer the chap to show 
His naighbours mwore than they did know, 
Vor he could zee, wi’ half a thought, 
What zome could hardly be a-taught; 
An’ he had never any doubt 
Whatever ’twer, but he did know’t, 
An’ had a-reach'd the bottom o't, 


Or soon could meake it out. 


Wi narrow feáce, an’ nose so thin 


a 


of it 


That light a’most shone drough the skin, through 
As he did talk, wi’ his red peàir 
O' lips, an’ his vull eyes did steare, 

What nippy looks friend Daniel wore, clever 
An’ how he smiled as he did bring 
Such reasons vor to clear a thing, 

As dather'd vo'k the mwore! confused folk 
When woonce there come along the road once 
At night, zome show-vo’k, wi’ a lwoad 
Ov half the wild outlandish things 
That crawl'd, or went wi’ veet, or wings; 

Their elephant, to stratch his knees, 

Walk’d up the road-zide turf, an’ left 
His tracks a-zunk vr” all his heft weight 

As big’s a vinny cheese. blue vinny (made from skimmed milk) 
An” zoo next mornen zome vo'k vound so 
The girt round tracks upon the ground, great 


An” view'd em all wi’ stedvast eyes, 


An’ wi’ their vingers spann'd their size, 
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danəl dwióon 69 waz tfap 


dan dwióon wor óo tfap tə fo: 
(bız neeiborz muar öən de: did no: 
vər hi: kud zi: wi he:f ə dot 
(bwot zam kod harrdli bi: oto:t 

ən hi: had never eni do:ut 
(h)wotevor twor bot hi: did no:t 
ən had ori:tft öə bptəm ort 

ar sum kud mjek rt aut 


wi nara(r) fjes on no:z sə ör 

Oat lout amast fon dru: do skin 

əz hi: did tek wi (h)ız red pjeor 

ə lips on (h)rz vəl əziz did stjeor 
(h)wot nipi luks fren(d) danol wuar 

ən hau hi: sməzild əz hi: did bry 

sl rizzonz vor tə klior ə om 
əz daöərd vo:k öə muar 


(h)vven (w)u:ns Gor kam əlpn oa roid 
ot Dat zam fo:vo:k wi ə luəd 
əv he:f ðo waul(d) o:utlandrj ömz 
Oot kra:ld or went wi vi:t ər vvınz 
dor elifont tə stratf (h)rz ni:z 
werkt Ap ðo ro:dzoud tərrf ən left 
(h)1z traks əzank wi a:l (h)ız heft 
əz bıgz o vini tfi:z 


on zu: neks(t) ma:rnən zam vo:k vo:un(d) 
9o gərrt ro:un(d) traks əppn dea gro:un(d) 
ən vju:d om a:l wi stedva:st az 

on wi der vingerz spand dor so:z 
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An' took their depth below the brink: 
An' whether they mid be the tracks might 
O' things wi’ witches on their backs, 

Or what, they coulden think. 


At last friend Dan come up, an’ brought 
His wit to help their dizzy thought, 
An” lookén on an” off the ea’th, earth 
He cried, a-drawén a vull breath, 
“Why, I do know; what, can't ye zee 't? 
Tl bet a shillén ’twer a deer 
Broke out o’ park, an’ sprung on here, 


Wi’ quoits upon his veet.” 
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ən tuk der depO bilo: 6a brink 
ən (h)wedor de: mid bi: da traks 
ə ömz wi vvitfız pn dor baks 

ar (h)vvpt de: kudon ðk 


ət le:st fren(d) dan kam Ap ən broit 
(bız wit tə help dor dizi doit 
ən lokon pn on pf ði £0 
hi: kraud odre:on ə vul bre 

(h)wo ou do no: (h)wot keint i: zi:t 
al bet ə filon twor o dior 
bro:k o:ut ə park on spray pn hiər 

wi kweets əppn (h)ız vi:t 
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TURNEN THINGS OFF 


UPZIDES wi? Polly! no, he'd vind 

That Poll would soon leave him behind. 
To turn things off! oh! she’s too quick 
To be a-caught by ev’ry trick. 

Woone day our Jimmy stole down steàirs 
On merry Polly unaweares, 

The while her nimble tongue did run 
A-tellén, all alive w? fun, 

To sister Anne, how Simon Heäre 

Did hanker after her at fedir. 

“He left,” cried Polly, “cousin Jeane, 
An” kept w? us all down the leáne, 

An' which way ever we did lead 

He vollow’d over hill an’ mead; 

An” wi’ his head o” shaggy heair, 

An’ sleek brown cwoat that he do weäre, 
An’ collar that did reach so high 

”S his two red ears, or perty nigh, 

He swung his tail, wi’ steps o' pride, 
Back right an’ left, vrom zide to zide, 
A-walkén on, wi’ heavy strides 

A half behind, an’ half upzides.” 
“Who’s that?” cried Jimmy, all agog; 
An’ thought he had her now han’-pat, 


“That’s Simon Heare,” but no, “Who’s that?" 


Cried she at woonce, “Why Uncle’s dog, 
WU what have you a-been misled 

I wonder. Tell me what I zaid.” 

Woone evenén as she zot bezide 

The wall the ranglén vine do hide, 
A-prattlén on, as she did zend 


Her needle, at her vinger’s end, 
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a 


giving things a different turn 


even with 


one 


alongside 
in bis grasp 
once 


saf 


climbing 


to:rnon órgz pf 


Apza:idz wi poli no: hi:d vo:n(d) 
Got pol wud suin liəv him biho:in(d) 
tə torn ömz pf o: fizz tu: kwik 

tə bi: oko:t b(o31 evri trik 

(w)u:n de: o:uor d3imi stol do:un stjeorz 
pn meri poli Anoweorz 

6o (h)wo:l (h)ər nımbəl tan did ran 
otelon a:l slouv wi fan 

to sister an bau səmən hjeor 

did hankor e:tor (h)ər ot Dear 

hi: left krozid poli kazon d3jen 

on kept wi As al darun öə ljen 

ən (h)witf weer evər wi: did liad 

hi: vplid ə:vər hil on miəd 

ən wi (h)ız hed o fagi ear 

ən sli:k bro:un kuət dot hi: də wear 
ən kələr öət did ri:tf sə hat 

z (bız tu: red iərz ar part no: 

hi: swan (h)ız Gel wi steps ə prəsid 
bak rot ən left vrəm zaud to zoud 
əvve:kən pn wi hevi stro:dz 

ə he:f bihə:mi(d) ən he:f apzoudz 
hu:z dat krəsid dərimi a:l əgpg 

ən do:t hi: had (h)ər nau hanpat 
Oats soumon hisər bət no: hu:z dat 
krazd fi: ət (w)u:ns (h)wo: Ankəlz dog 
wi (h)wot həv ju: obin misled 

o:1 vvAndər tel mi: (h)wot o: zed 
(w)u:n ievmən əz fi: zat bızəsid 

Öə vvazl öə ragglon vam də had 
əpratlən pn əz fi: dıd zen(d) 

(bər nidol ət (h)ər viggerz en(d) 
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On drough the work she had in hand, 
Zome bran-new thing that she’d a-plann’d, 
Jim overheard her talk agein 

O” Robin Hine, ov Ivy Leane, 

“Oh! no, what he!” she cried in scorn, 
“I wouldén gie a penny vorn; 

'The best ov him's outzide in view; 
His cwoat is gay enough, ’tis true, 
But then the wold vo’k didden bring 
En up to know a single thing, 

An’ as vor zingén,—what do seem 


His zingén's nothén but a scream.” 


“So ho!" cried Jim, * Who's that, then, Meary, 


That you be now a-talken oc 

He thought to catch her then, but, no, 
Cried Polly, “Oh! why Jeàne's caneary, 
WU what have you a-been misled, 


I wonder. Tell me what I zaid.” 
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through 


for him 


old folk didn't 


him 


pn dru: óo vvərrk fi: had m band 
zam brannju: ör dat fi:d opland 
d3im o:vorhiord (h)ər te:k ogjen 

ə robin bam ov ərrvi ljen 

o: no: (h)wot hi: fi: krad m ska:rn 
əz (w)udon gi: o peni va:rn 

Öə best ov himz o:utzo:id m vju: 
(bız kuot ız ot inaf tiz tru: 

bat den 69 (w)uold vo:k didən bry 
ən Ap tə no: ə singal ör 

ən az vər zingon (h)wot də siim 
(h)1z zmənz nA0Oon bət ə skri:m 

so: ho: kro:id d31m hu:z dat den mjeori 
Oat jo bi: nau ote:kon o: 

hi: do:t tə katf (h)or den bət no: 
krozd poli o: (h)vvəzi dajenz koneori 
wi (h)wot həv ju: obin misled 

əz wAnder tel mi: (h)wot a zed 
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THE GIANTS IN TREADES 
GRAMFER’S FEABLE 
(How the steam engine come about.) 


Ver, Air, E’th, Water, wet a-meade 
Good workers, each o'm in his treáde, 
An” Airan’ Water wer a match 
Vor woone another in a mill; 
The giant Water at a hatch, 
An” Air on the windmill hill. 
Zoo then, when Water had a-meğöde 
Zome money, Air begrudg'd his treade, 
An” come by, unaweáres woone night, 
An” vound en at his own mill-head, 
An” cast upon en, iron-tight, 
An icy cwoat so stiff as lead. 
An’ there he wer so good as dead 
Vor grindén any corn vor bread. 
Then Water cried to Vier, “Alack! 
Look, here be I, so stiffs a log, 
Thik fellor Air do keep me back 
Vrom grinden. I can't wag a cog. 
If I, dear Lier, did ever souse 
Your nimble body on a house, 
When you wer on your merry pranks 
W? thatch or refters, beams or planks, 
Votgi'e me, do, in pity's neáme, 
Vor ’twerden I that wer to bleame, 
I never wagg'd, though I be”nt cringen, 
Till men did dreve me vr” their engine. 
Do zet me free vrom thease cwold jacket, 


Vot I myzelf shall never crack it." 
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a 


fire, earth 
one 
so 


him 


that 


move 


forgive 


drive 
this 


6o d3o:onts m trjedz 
gramforz fjebol 


(ho:u oa stim mnd3on kam obo:ut) 


vouor ar £0 wo:tor wor omjed 
gud vvərrkərz ru oim in us trjed 
on air ən vvərtər wor o mats 

vər (w)uin onader m o mil 
6o d3o:ront wo:tor ot ə hatf 

ən air pn öə win(d)mil hil 
zu: ösn (h)vven vvərtər had omjed 
zəm mani er bigrAdzd (h)ız trjed 
ən kam bəz Anoweorz (w)uin nait 

ən vorun(d) ən ət (h)ız o:xn milhed 
ən ka:st əppn ən ərrərntə:it 

ən ousi kuət sə stif əz led 
ən Gor hi: wor so gud oz ded 
vər gro:in(d)on eni ka:rn vər bred 
den vvə:tər kro:id tə vo:ror əlak 

luk hior bi: a sə strfs ə log 
ok felər zm də kiğ)p mi: bak 

vrom gro:in(d)on at kent wag ə kog 
If at dior vo:ror did ever gaus 
jor nimbol bpdi pn ə baus 
(h)wen ju: wor pn jor meri pranks 
wi Oat ər re:ftərz bi:imz or planks 
vargi: mi: du: m pıtiz njem 
vər two:rdon at dat wor tə bljem 
o: nevər wagd do: o: be:nt krind3on 
til men did dre:v mi: wi dor mdzon 
du: zet mi: fri: vrəm dias kuold dzakit 
vor ou m(ƏŞİZAf fol nevor krak ıt 
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“Well come,” cried Vier, “My vok ha’ meade folk 
An engine that "ull work your treade. 

If E75 is only in the mood, 

While I do work, to gi'e me food, give 
I'll help ye, an’ Pll meake your skill 

A match vor Mister AZr’s wold mill.” old 
“What food,” cried E 72, “ull suit your bwoard?" 

“Ohl! trust me, I ben’t over nice,” 

Cried Ver, “an” I can eat a slice 

Ov any thing you can avword.” afford 
* ve lots," cried E 75, “ov coal an’ wood.” 

“Ah! that's the stuff,” cried Lier, “that’s good.” 

Zoo Vier at woonce to Water cried, 50, once 
“Here, Water, here, you get inside 

O' thease girt bwoiler. Then I'll show this great 
How I can help ye down below, 

An' when my work shall woonce begin 

You'll be a thousand times so strong, 


An’ be a thousand times so long 


An' big as when you vu'st got in. first 
An’ I wull meäke, as sure as death, 

Thik fellor Ażr to vind me breath, that 
An” you shall grind, an” pull, an’ dreve, drive 
An' zaw, an’ drash, an’ pump, an’ heave, thrash 


An” get vrom Air, in time, PI lay 

A pound, the drevén ships at sea.” 

An” zoo ’tis good to zee that might so 
Wull help a man a-wrong'd, to right. 
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wel kam krad vo:ror mər vo:k ho mjed 
ən indzon dat əl vvərrk jor trjed 

If £ iz o:nli mn ðo mud 

(h)woul o: də wark to gi: mi: fud 
aul help i: ən oul mjek jor skil 

o matf vor mister æırz (w)uold mil 
(h)wot fud krərid £9 ul su:t jor buord 
o: trast mi: at beint orvor nər:s 
krozid vo:ror on at kon iit ə slous 

əv eni Om jo kən ovuord 

oiv lots krəzid £0 ov ko:l on wud 

a: dats 60 staf kroud vauor dats gud 
Zu: vanar ot (w)u:ns to wortor kraud 
hiər wo:tor hior ju: get msəsid 

ə Öləs gort bwoulor den al fo: 

bau at kən help i: do:un bilo: 

ən (h)wen mo: wo:rk fəl (w)u:ns bom 
jol bi: ə Oo:uzon(d) to:mz sə stron 
ən bi: o Ooruzon(d) to:mmz so loy 

on big əz (h)wen jo vast got in 

ən ə wul mjek oz fu()ər oz de0 

O1k felər air tə voun(d) mi: bre 

ən ju: fəl grə:m(d) ən pul ən dre:v 
ən ze: ən draf ən pamp ən he:v 

ən get vrom ar m tom oul le: 

ə porun(d) ðə dre:von fips ot si: 

ən zu: tız gud tə zi: dot məst 

wul help ə man ərpyd to rozt 
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THE LITTLE WOROLD 


My hwome wer on the timber’d ground 
©’ Duncombe, w? the hills a-bound: 


Where vew from other pearts did come, 


An’ vew did travel vur from hwome, 


An’ small the worold I did know; 
But then, what had it to bestow 
But Fanny Deane so good an’ feair? 


”Tvver wide enough if she wer there. 


In our deep hollow where the zun 
Did early leave the smoky tun, 
An” all the meads a-grovven dim, 


Below the hill wi’ zunny rim, 


Oh! small the land the hills did bound, 


But there did walk upon the ground 


Young Fanny Deane so good an” feğir: 


"Twer wide enough if she wer there. 


O' leate upon the misty plain 


I stay'd vor shelter vrom the rain, 


Where sharp-leav'd ashes’ heads did twist 


In hufflén wind, an’ driftén mist, 
An’ small the worold I could zee; 
But then it had below the tree 

My Fanny Deane so good an’ feàir: 


’*T wer wide enough if she wer there. 


An” I’ve a house w? thatchen ridge, 


Below the elems by the bridge: 


WC small-pean”d windows, that do look 


Upon a knap, an’ ramblén brook; 
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x) 


far 


chimney-top 


gusty 


hillock 


öə İrtəl wo:rdol 


mat huom wor pn oa timbərd grarun(d) 
ə danku:m wi da hilz oborun(d) 

(h)wor vju: vrom Adar pja:rts did kam 
ən vju: did traval var vrəm huəm 

ən smazl öə vvərrdəl a did no: 

bət den (h)wot had tt tə bisto: 

bət fani diən sə god ən Dear 

twor woud inaf if fi: wor ðeər 


ın o:uer dip holor (h)vvər Aa zan 

did ja:rli liov 69 smo:ki tan 

ən ail 69 miodz ogro:on dım 

bilo: öə hil wi zani rim 

o: smazl oa lan(d) öə hilz did be:un(d) 
bot dor did we:k əppn öə gro:un(d) 
jay fani dion sə gud ən Dear 

twor woud inaf if fi: wor ösgər 


o ljet spon öə misti plaem 

əz sted vor feltor vrom öə rem 
(h)wer fa:rpli:vd afız hedz did twist 
in haflon win(d) on drifton mist 

ən smazl öə wa:rdal an kud zi: 

bət den rt had bilo: öə tri: 

məz fani dion sə gud ən Dear 

twor woud inaf 1f fi: wor ösgər 


ən ov ə baus wi öatfən radz 
bilo: ði eləmz b(o?1 6a brAdş 

wi sma:lpjend wmdarz öət də luk 
əppn ə nap ən ramblən brok 
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An” small’s my house, my ruf is low, roof 
But then who mid it have to show may 
But Fanny Deane so good an’ feair? 


"Iis fine enough if peace is there. 
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ən sma:lz ma haus mai raf iz lo: 
bat den hu: mid tt hav to fo: 

bot fani dion so gud on Dear 

tiz foun inaf rf piis ız Óeor 
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BAD NEWS ell 


I DO mind when there broke bitter tidéns, 

Woone day, on their ears, one 
An’ their souls wet a-smote wi’ a stroke 
As the lightnén do vall on the woak, oak 
An’ the things that wer bright all around em 

Seem'd dim drough their tears. through 


Then unheeded wer things in their vingers, 
Their grief wer their all. 

All unheeded wer zongs o' the birds, 

All unheeded the child’s perty words, 

All unheeded the kitten a-rollén 
The white-threaded ball. 


Oh! vor their minds the daylight around em 
Had nothén to show. 
Though it brighten’d their tears as they vell, 
An” did sheen on their lips that did tell, shine 
In their vaices all thrillén an’ mwoansome, shuddering 


O” nothén but woe. 


But they vound that, by Heavenly mercy, 
The news werden true; wasn’t 
An” they shook, wi’ low laughter, as quick 
As a drum when his blows do vall thick, 
An” wer earnest in words o” thanksgiven, 


Vor mercies anew. 
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bad nju:z 


o: do mə:mi(d) (h)wen oor bro:k bitər təsidənz 
(w)u:n de: pn Gor iərz 

ən der so:lz wor osmo:t wi ə stro:k 

az ðo loutnon də va:l pn da (w)uok 

ən öə 61nz dot wor brərtt al ore:un(d) əm 
si()md dim dru: dor tiərz 


den Anhi:did wor örmz mn der vrggorz 
Gor gri:f wor Gor a:l 
ail Anhi:did wor zpniz ə 60 bo:rdz 
a:l Anhi:did öə tfə:rl(d)z pa:rti wo:rdz 
a:l anhi:did 69 krtən oro:lon 
6o (h)wo:tdredid bail 


o: vor Gor mo:in(d)z öə de:lout ore:un(d) əm 
had n490on tə fo: 

ðo: rt bratand dor tiərz əz de: vel 

ən did fin pn dor lips dot did tel 

ın Gor veersiz al Orilon ən muonsom 
ə nAO0on bot wo: 


bot de: varun(d) dot b(o31 hevənli mərrsi 
09 nju:z wo:rdon tru: 

on de: fuk wi lo: le:ftər oz kwik 

əz o dram (h)vven (hiz blo:z də vail Ork 

ən wor fa:rnıst in wo:rdz ə Oagksgrivon 
vər mərrsiz onju: 
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THE TURNSTILE «()) 


AH! sad wet we as we did peáce 

The wold church road, wi’ downcast feáce, old 
The while the bell, that mwoan’d so deep 

Above our child a-left asleep, 

Wer now a-zingen all alive 

WT tother bells to meäke the vive. 


But up at woone pleöce we come by, one 
*T wer hard to keep woone's two eyes dry; 

On Stean-cliff road, "ithin the drong, lane 
Up where, as vo'k do pass along, folk 
The turnén stile, a-painted white, 

Do sheen by day an’ show by night. shine 
Vor always there, as we did goo 

To church, thik stile did let us drough, that, through 
W? spreaden earms that wheel’d to guide arms 


Us each in turn to tother zide. 

An' vu'st ov all the train he took first 
My wife, w? winsome gait an’ look; 

An’ then zent on my little maid, daughter 
A-skippen onward, overjay'd 

To reach agean the pleáce o” pride, 

Her comely mother's left han’ zide. 

An’ then, a-wheelén roun’, he took 

On me, ’ithin his third white nook. 

An” in the fourth, a-sheakén wild, 

He zent us on our giddy child. son 
But eesterday he guided slow 

My downcast Jenny, vull o” woe, 

An’ then my little maid in black, 

A-walkén softly on her track; 
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Qo to:rnsto:1l 


a: sad wor wi: oz wi: did pjes 

6o (w)uold tfə:rtf roid wi dəsunkasst fjes 
6o (h)wo:l 6a bel dat muənd so dip 
əbAv awar tfarl(d) əleft osli:p 

wor nau əzmgən a:l olov 

wi tador belz tə mjek 6a vo:v 

bot Ap ət (wun pljes wi: kam bo: 
twor haird to ki()p (w)u:nz tu: az dro: 
pn stiənklıf ro:d 16m öə dron 

Ap bwar əz vo:k do pass alon 

o to:rnon sto: opaeintid (h)wout 

də fiin b(əs)i de: ən fo: b(o?1 not 

vər azlvve:z ðeər oz wi: did gu: 

tə tfə:rtf ok sta did let os dru: 

wi spredən ja:rmz dot (h)wi:ld to goud 
os itf m tə:rn tə tAöər zoud 

ən vast əv ail do træn hi: tuk 

mou wouf wi winsom gait on luk 

ən den zent pn mər İrtəl mad 
əskrpən pn(vv)ərd o:vord3aeid 

tə ri:tf ogjen da pljes ə prəsid 

(bər kamli madorz left han zoud 

ən den o(h)wi:lon ro:un hi: tuk 

pn mi: 161 (hz öə:rd (hywort nuk 

ən in Go fuor0 ofjekon vvəril(d) 

hi: zent os pn o:uor gidi tfoxl(d) 

bət i:storde: hi: goudid slo: 

məz do:unka:st dzeni vul ə wo: 

ən den mər: İrtəl merd m blak 
əvve:kən spf(t)li pn (h)ər trak 
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An” after he'd a-turn’d ageän, 
To let me goo along the leàne, 
He had noo little bwoy to vill 


His last white earms, an” they stood still. arms 
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on e:tər hi:d ətə:rnd ogjen 

tə let mi: gu: olny oa ljen 

hi: had nu: lito] bwa: to vil 

(bız le:st (hywout ja:rmz on de: stud stil 
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a 


THE BETTER VOR ZEEN O” YOU seeing 


*TWER good what Measter Collins spoke 

O' spite to two poor spitevul vo'k, folk 
When woone twold tother o' the two one 
“T be never the better vor zeén o” you." 

If soul to soul, as Christians should, 

Would always try to do zome good, 

“How vew,” he cried, “would zee our feáce 

A-brighten’d up wi smiles o” greöce, 

An” tell us, or could tell us true, 


I be never the better vor zeen o” you.” 


A man mus’ be in evil cease case (plight) 
To live "ithin a land o” greáce, 

WP nothen that a soul can read 

O' goodness in his word or deed; 

To still a breast a-heav'd wi’ sighs, 


Or dry the tears o” vveepen eyes; 


To stay a vist that spite ha’ wrung, fist, clenched 
Or cool the het ov anger’s tongue: heat 
Or bless, or help, or gi’e, or lend; give 


Or to the friendless stand a friend, 
An’ zoo that all could tell en true, so, him 


“I be never the better vor zeén o” you." 


Oh! no, mid all o's try to spend Hay 
Our passén time to zome good end, 

An” zoo vrom day to day teike heed, 

By mind, an” han’, by word or deed; 

To lessen evil, and increase 

The growth o” righteousness an’ peice, 

A-speakén words o' lovén-kindness, 


Openen the eyes o” blindness; 
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ðə betər vər zi:on ə ju: 


twor gud (h)wot mja:ster kolinz spo:k 
o spout tə tu: pu()er spautvul vo:k 
(h)wen (w)u:n tuəld tAöər ə öə tu: 

əz bi: nevər do betər vər zi:on ə ju: 

If so:l tə so:l əz kristfənz fud 

wud a:lwe:z tro: tə du: zam gud 

ho:u vju: hi: kro:id wud zi: auar Des 
obro:tond Ap wi smo:ilz ə grjes 

ən tel əs ar kud tel os tru: 

əz bi: nevor do betər vər zi:on ə ju: 


o man mas bi: m i:vəl Kies 

tə liv om ə lan(d) ə grjes 

wi nA9ən Got ə sol kən ri:d 

ə gudnis m (h)rz ward ər di:d 

tə stil ə brest əhi:vd wi saz 

ar dro: do tiərz ə vvi:pən az 

tə steel ə vist dot spat hə run 

ar ku:l öə het əv angərz tay 

ar bles ar help ar gi: ar len(d) 

ar tə öə fren(d)lıs stan(d) ə fren(d) 
ən zu: öət azl kod tel ən tru: 

əz bi: nevər do betər vər zi:on ə ju: 


o: no: mid a:l oss tra: tə spen(d) 

giuor pa:sən təzim to zam gud en(d) 

ən zu: vrəm de: to de: tjek hi:d 

b(o31 mo:n(d) on han b(o?1 ward ər di:d 
tə lesən i:vəl on(d) mkri:s 

Öə gro:0 ə rərrtfəsnis ən pios 

əspi:kən vvərrdz ə lAvonko:in(d)nis 
o:bonon ði əziz ə blə:mid)nis 
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Helpen helpless strivers’ weakness, 

Cheerén hopeless grievers’ meekness, 

Meaken friends at every meetén, 

Veel the happier vor their greeten, 

Zoo that vew could tell us true, 50 


H 


“I be never the better vor zeén o” you.’ 


No, let us even try to win 

Zome little good vrom sons o' sin, 

Ar’ let their evils warn us back 

Vrom teakén on their hopeless track, 

Where we mid zee so clear's the zun may 
That harm a-done is harm a-won, 

An’ we mid cry an’ tell em true, 


“I be even the better vor zeen o” you.” 
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helpən helplis strə:rvərz wi:knis 
tfiərən ho:plis gri:varz mi:knis 
mjekon fren(d)z ot evri mi:ton 

vil öə hapiər vor der gri:tən 

zu: öət vju: kud tel os tru: 

əz bi: nevor do betər vər zi:on ə ju: 


no: let əs van tro: to win 

zam lital gud vrəm sanz o sin 

ən let dor i:vəlz wa:rn əs bak 
vrom tjekon pn Gor horplıs trak 
(h)wor wi: mid zi: sə kliorz öə zAn 
Oot bam odan rz ha:rm swan 

ən wi: mid kro: ən tel om tru: 

əz bi: van öə betər vər zion ə ju: 
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PITY 


Good Measter Collins! aye, how mild he spoke 
Woone day o' Mercy to zome cruel vo'k. 
“No, no. Have Mercy on a helpless head, 
An’ don't be cruel to a zoul,” he zaid. 
“When Babylon’s king woonce cast "ithin 
The viery furnace, in his spite, 
The vetter'd souls whose only sin 
Wet prayer to the God o' might, 
He vound a fourth, ’ithout a neame, 
A-vvalken wi’? em in the fleame. 
An’ zoo, whenever we mid hurt, 
Vrom spite, or vrom disdain, 
A brothet’s soul, or meake en smert 
Wi’ keen an’ needless pain, 
Another that we midden know 
Is always wi' en in his woe. 
Vot you do know our Lord ha' cried, 
*By faith my bretheren do bide 
In me the livén vine, 
As branches in a livén tree; 
Whatever you've a-done to mine 
Is all a-done to me.’ 
Oh! when the new-born child, the e'th's new guest, 
Do lie an’ heave his little breast, 
In pillow’d sleep, wi sweetest breath 
O' sinless days drough rwosy lips a-drawn; 
Then, if a han’ can smite en in his dawn 
O” life to darksome death, 
Oh! where can Pity ever vwold 
Her wings o” swiftness vrom their holy flight, 
To leave a heart o' flesh an’ blood so cwold 
At such a touchén zight? 
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a 


one, folk 
once 


Jien 


so, may 
him 


may not 


earth’s 


through 


fold 


piti 


gud mia:stər kplinz ser bau mould hi: spo:k 
(w)u:n de: o ma:rsi to zom kru:ol vo:k 
no: no: hav morrsi pn o helplis hed 
ən dont bi: kru:ol tu ə so:l hi: zed 
(h)wen babilonz kın (w)u:ns ka:st 16m 
6o vorrori fəirnıs mn (h)1z spout 
do vetərd so:lz hu:z o:nli sin 
wor praerər tə da god o mat 
hi: varun(d) ə fuorO ióo:ut ə njem 
əvve:kən wi om m öə fljem 
ən zu: (h)wenevor wi: mid hat 
vrom spout or vrəm dısdaeın 
ə brAGorz so:l ər mjek on smart 
wi kim on ni:dlis pm 
onAGor dat wi: midon no: 
IZ adwe:z wi on m (h)rz wo: 
vər ju: do no: auar laird ho krad 
b(o31 fæ10 mo: breöərən do bad 
in mi: 6a İrvən vam 
əz bra:ntfiz m ə liven tri: 
(h)vvptevər jov odan to mam 
IZ al odan to mi: 
o: (h)wen ðo nju:ba:rn (adi di eis nju: gest 
də lo: ən he:v (lz lrtəl brest 
ın pilord sli:p wi svvi()tist bref 
ə sınlıs de:z dru: ruəzi lips ədre:n 
den 1f o han kən smout ən m (h)rz den 
ə louf tə dairksom det 
o: (h)wor kən piti ever vuəld 
(h)ər vvınz ə swif(t)nis vrom Ger holli Tag 
tə liov ə ha:rt ə flef ən blad sə kuəld 
ot sitf ə tAtfən zə:rt 
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An' zoo mid meek-soul’d Pity still so may 
Be zent to check our evil will, 
An” keep the helpless soul from woe, 
An” hold the hardened heart vrom sin, 
Vor they that can but mercy show 


Shall all their Father’s mercy win.” 
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on zu: mid mi:kso:ld piti stil 
bi: zent to tfek omor i:vəl wil 
ən ki()p oa helplis so: vrəm wo: 
ən huəld oa ha:rdond ha:rt vrom sın 
vor Ge: dot kan bət mərrsi fo: 
fəl al dor fe:dorz mo:rsi win 
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JOHN BLOOM IN LON'ON 
(All true.) 


JOHN BLOOM he wet a jolly soul, 

A grinder o' the best o' meal, 
Bezide a tiver that did roll, 

Vrom week to week, to push his wheel. 
His flour wer all a-meade o” wheat; 
An” fit for bread that vo’k mid eat; 
Vot he would statve avote he'd cheat. 
“”Tis pure,” woone woman cried; 
“Aye, sure," woone mwore replied; 
“You'll vind it nice. Buy woonce, buy twice,” 
Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


Athirt the chest he wer so wide 

As two or dree ov me or you, 
An' wider still vrom zide to zide, 

An' I do think still thicker drough. 
Vall down, he coulden, he did lie 
When he wer up on-zide so high 
As up on-end or perty nigh. 
“Meake room," woone naighbour cried; 
“”Tis Bloom,” woone mwore replied; 
“Good morn t’ye all, bwoth girt an’ small,” 
Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


Noo stings o' conscience ever broke 
His rest, a-tvviten o”n w? wrong, 

Zoo he did sleep till mornen broke, 
An” birds did call en wi’ their zong. 
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a 


folk may 
one 

once 
across 
three 


through 


great 


reproaching him 
so 


him 


don blu:m m lAnon 
a:l tru: 


dzan blu:m hi: wor o doli sol 
ə grə:mn(d)ər ə öə best ə mi:l 
bizo:id ə rivor dat did ro:l 
vrom wi()k tə wi()k tə puf us (h)wi:l 
bız flo:uer wer a:l omjed ə (b)wi:t 
ən fit vor bred dat vo:k mid i:t 
vər hi: wud sta:rv ovuor hi:d tfi:t 
tz pju()or (w)u:in women kro:id 
ær fu()or (wun muar riplo:id 
jol vamid it nərs bat (w)u:ns bo: twors 
kro:zid wa:rdi blu:m öə milor 


əÖərrt öə tfest hi: wor so word 
oz tu: or dri: ov mi: or ju: 
on woridor stil vrəm zərid to zaud 
ən əz do ömk stıl Orkor dru: 
vail do:un hi: kudon hi: did lo: 
(bwen hi: wer Ap pnzoud sə ha: 
oz Ap pnen(d) ar pərrti no: 
mjek rum (w)u:n ngibor kro:id 
tız blu:m (w)u:n muar ripləsid 
gud marrn tji: a:l buəö go:rt ən sma:l 
krəsid wa:rdi blumm Aa mirlər 


nu: stınz ə konfons evar bro:k 
(h)1z rest otwozrton oin wi ron 

zu: hi: did sli:p til ma:rnon bro:k 
ən bərrdz did Kal on wi der zon 
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But he did love a harmless joke, 
An” love his evenén whiff o” smoke, 
A-zitten in his cheäir o” woak. 
“Your cup,” his daughter cried; 
“Willd up,” his wife replied; 

“Aye, aye; a drap avore my nap,” 
Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


When Lon’on vok did meake a show 

O' their girt glassen house woone year, 
An” people went, bwoth high an” low, 

To zee the zight, vrom vur an' near, 
“O well,” cried Bloom, “why I've a right 
So well’s the rest to zee the zight; 

I'll goo, an” teake the rail outright.” 
“Your feáre," the booker cried; 


“There, there,” good Bloom replied; 


“Why this June het do meake woone zweat,” 


Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


Then up the guard did whissle sh”ill, 
An” then the engine pank’d a-blast, 
An’ rottled on so loud’s a mill, 
Avofe the train, vrom slow to vast. 
An' oh! at last how they did spank 
By cuttén deep, an’ high-cast bank 
The while their iron ho'se did pank. 
“Do whizzy," woone o'm cried; 
“Tm dizzy,” woone replied; 
"Ave, here's the road to hawl a lwoad,” 


Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 
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oak 


great, one 


far 


forthwith 
fare 


heat 
shrilly 
blew out 


fast 


pant 


bət hi: did lav ə ha:rmlıs dzo:k 

ən lav (h)ız isvmən (h)wif ə smo:k 
əzrtən in (h)iz tfeor ə (w)uok 

jor kap (h)iz de:ter krəsid 

vild Ap (h)iz wat riplo:id 

eI 2e1 ə drap ovuor mai nap 
kro:zid wa:rdi blu:m öə milor 


(h)vven lanon vo:k did mjek o fo: 

ə dor gərrt gla:son haus (w)u:n jior 
on pi:pol went buoó hat on lo: 

tə zi: Aa zout vrəm vər on nior 
o: wel krəzid blu:m (h)wo:t otv ə roit 
sə welz öə rest to zi: Öə zout 
aul gu: on tjek öə rail oxutrozt 
jor Dear da bukor krəsid 
deor ösər gud blu:m ripləsid 
(h)wo: Örs dau:n het do mjek (w)u:n zwet 
kro:zid wo:rói blumm öə milor 


den Ap doa ga:rd did (h)wrsel fil 

on den di mdzon pankt ə bla:st 
ən rptold pn sə lo:udz ə mil 

əvuər Öə tran vrom slo: tə vasst 
ən o: ət İs:st bau de: did spank 
b(o31 katon dp ən haukaist bank 
6o (h)woul dor əzrərn hos did pagk 
də (h)wizi (w)u:n om kro:id 
oum dizi (w)u:n riploud 
æı hiərz do ro:d to ha:l ə luod 
kroud wa:rdi blu:m öə milor 
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In Lon’on John zent out to call 

A tidy trap, that he mid ride 
To zee the glassen house, an’ all 

The lot o’ things a-stow’d inside. 
“Here, Boots, come here,” cried he, “PI dab 
A sixpence in your han’ to nab 
Down street a tidy little cab.” 
“A feäre,” the boots then cried; 
“Tm there,” the man replied. 
“The glassen pleáce, your quickest peace,” 
Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


The steps went down wi’ rottlen slap, 
The zwingén door went open wide: 
Wide? no; vor when the worthy chap 
Stepp'd up to teake his pleáce inside, 
Breast-foremost, he wer twice too wide 
Vot thik there door. An' then he tried 
To edge in woone an' tother zide. 
*"Dwont do,” the drevet cried; 
"Can't goo," good Bloom replied; 
“That you should bring thease vooty thing!" 
Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


“Come,” cried the drever. “Pay your feare. 


You'll tedke up all my time, good man." 


“Well,” answer'd Bloom, “to meake that square, 


You teàke up me, then, if you can.” 
“T come at call,” the man did nod. 
“What then?" cried Bloom, “I han't a-rod, 
An’ can't in thik there hodmadod." 
“Girt lump,” the drever cried; 
“Small stump,” good Bloom replied; 
“A little mite, to meake so light, 
O' jolly Bloom the miller.” 
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might 


fare (passenger) 


that 
one 


driver 


this paltry 


fare 


ridden 
contraption 


great 


ın lanon d3an zent aut tə kal 
ə təzidi trap dot hi: mid rəsid 
to zi: öə gla:sən baus on al 
ðə lot ə órgz osto:d mnsoud 
hiər bu:ts kam hiər krəzid hi: əsil dab 
ə sıkspəns m jor han tə nab 
do:un stri:t ə toxidi İrtəl kab 
ə fisər öə buts den krozd 
oum ösər öə man riplo:id 
do gla:sən pljes jor kwikist pjes 
kroud wo:rói blu:m oa mirlər 


ðə steps went do:un wi rotlon slap 
öə zvvınən duər went o:bon wad 

vvəzid no: vor (h)wen öə vvərröi tfap 
stept Ap to tjek (h)ız pljes msəsid 

brest fuərmosst hi: wor twors tu: word 

vər Ok ösər duor on den hi: tro:id 

tu edz m (w)u:n on taðər zoid 

twu()nt du: öə dre:vor krəsid 

kent gu: gud blu:m riplə:id 

Oat ju: fud brin dias voti ör 

kraud wo:rói blu:m öə milor 


kam kro:id 60 dre:vor pazı jor Dear 
jol tjek Ap a:l moi təzim gud man 

wel ensard blu:m tə mjek dat skweor 
ju: tjek Ap mi: Gen if jo kan 

əz kam ot kal öə man did nod 

(h)wot den krə:id blu:m a hant ərpd 

ən keint m ok ösər hpdmədpd 

ge:rt lamp Öə dre:vor krad 

sma:l stamp gud blu:m riplo:id 

o İrtəl mout tə mjek sə lout 

ə d3pli blu:m 69 milor 
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“You'd best be off now petty quick,” 
Cried Bloom, “an” vind a lighter lwoad, 
Or else Pll vetch my voot, an’ kick 
The vooty thing athirt the road.” across 
“Who is the man?" they cried, “meike room." 
“A halfstarv”d Do”set man,” cried Bloom; 
“You be?” another cried; 
“Hee! Heel” woone mwote replied. one 
“Aye, shrunk so thin, to bwone an’ skin,” 


Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 
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ju:d best bi: of nau poar kwik 
kra:d blu:m on vo:in(d) o ləitər luod 
ar els oul vetf mo: vot on kik 
09 vuti 6m ada:rt da ro:d 
hu: ız ðo man ðe: kra:id mjek rum 
ə he:fstairvd dpsot man krəzid blu:m 
jo bi: ənAöər kraud 
hi: hi: (w)u:n muar riplo:d 
aeı frank sə öm to buon on skin 
kraud wo:rói blu:m öə milor 
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a 


A LOT O” MAIDENS A- BUNNEN THE VIELDS going about in 


“COME on. Be sprack, a-laggen back.” 
“Ohl! be there any cows to hook?" 
“Lauk she's afraid, a silly maid." 
“Cows? No, the cows be down by brook.” 
“O here then, oh! bere is a lot.” 
"A lot o” what? what is it? what?" 
“Why blackberties, as thick 
As evet they can stick." 
“Pye devvberries, oh! twice 
As good as they; so nice." 
“Look here. Thease boughs be all but blue 
WP snags.” 

“Oh! gie me down a vew.” 
“Come here, oh! do but look." 
“What’s that? what is it now?" 
“Why nuts a-slippen shell.” 
“ Heel hee! pull down the bough.” 
“I wish I had a crook.” 
“There zome o'm be a-vell.” 
(One sings) 

“T wish I was on Bimport Hill 
I would zit down and cry my vill." 
“Hee! hee! there's Jenny zomewhere nigh, 
A-zingen that she'd like to cry." 
(Jenny sings) 


“T would zit down and cry my vill 


Until my tears would dreve a mill." 

“Oh! here's an ugly cravvlen thing, 

A sneake.” “A slooworm; he wont sting.” 
“Hee! hee! how she did squal an’ hop, 


A-spinnén roun’ so quick's a top.” 
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hurry up 
gore 
Lord 


low-growing blackberries 
these 


sloes 


give 


of them, fallen 


drive 


slow-worm (snake-like lizard) 


ə lot ə maeidonz oranon öə vi:l(d)z 


kam pn bi: sprak əlagən bak 
o: bi: dor eni kəruz to huk 
lə:k fi:z ofraeid ə sili maeid 
ko:uz no: öə kauz bi: do:un b(o31 bruk 
o: hiər den o: hior ız ə lot 
ə lot a (h)wot (h)wot ız rt (h)vvpt 
(h)we:r blakbəriz əz Ork 
əz evər öe: kən stık 
oiv dju:boriz o: twors 
oz gud oz ğe: so: nərs 
luk hier dias bo:uz bi: a:l bot blu: 
wi snagz 

o: gi: mi: dərun o vju: 
kam hier o: du: bot luk 
(h)wots dat (h)wot ız 1t no:u 
(h)vvəzr nats oslipon fel 
hi: hi: pol do:un öə bau 
at wif o: had o kruk 
Ógor zam om bi: ovel 
(One sings) 

at WIf at Woz pn bimparrt hil 
ou wud zit dorun on(d) krəzi moi vil 
hi: hi: óeorz dzeni zAm(h)vvər no: 
əzmgən dat fi:d lok tə kro: 
(Jenny sings) 

ou wud zit dorun on(d) kro:r moi vil 
antil mo: tiərz wud dre:v ə mil 
o: hiorz on Agli kre:lon öm 
ə snjek ə slu:vvə:rm hi: wu()nt stir) 
hi: hi: hau fi: did skwa:l ən hop 
ospinon ro:un sə kwiks ə top 
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“Look here, oh! quick, be quick.” 

“What is it? what then? where?" 

“A rabbit." “No, a heare.” 

“Ooh! ooh! the thorns do prick.” 

“How he did scote along the ground 

As if he wer avore a hound.” 

“Now mind the thistles.” “Hee, hee, hee, 


Why they be knapweeds.” “No.” “They be.” 


“Tve zome'hat in my shoe.” 
“Zit down, an” sheake it out.” 
“Oh! emmets, oh! ooh, ooh, 
A-crawlen all about.” 
“What bird is that, O harken, hush. 
How sweetly he do zing." 
“A nightingedle.” “La! no, a drush.” 
“Ohl! here’s a funny thing.” 
“Oh! how the bull do hook, 
An” bleare, an’ fling the dirt.” 
“Oh! wont he come athirt?” 
“No, he’s beyond the brook.” 
“O lauk! a hornet rose 
Up clwose avore my nose.” 
“Oh! what wer that so white 
Rush”d out o” thik tree’s top?" 
“An owl.” “How I did hop, 
How I do sheake w? fright.” 
“A musheroom." “O lau! 
A twoadstool! Pwoison! Augh.” 

“What’s that, a mouse?” 

“O no, 
Teake ceáre, why ’tis a shrow." 
* Be sure dont let en come 


An' run athirt your shoe: 
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race 


ants 


thrush 


bellow 


across 


Lord 


that 


shrew 
it 


luk hior o: kwik bi: kwik 
(bwot ız 1t (h)wot den (h)weor 
ə rabıt no: ə hjeor 
u: u: o da:rnz do prik 
bau o did sko:ut olny da gro:un(d) 
oz If o wor əvuər ə ho:un(d) 
nəru mə:mid) da örsəlz hi: hi: hi: 
(h)wo: ðe: bi: napvvi:dz 
no: öc: bi: 
anv zAmət m mər fu: 
zit dawn ən fjek rt out 
o: eməts o: Uu: u: 
əkre:lən a:l obo:ut 
(h)wot bərrd ız dat o: ha:rkən haf 
bau swi(:)tli ə də zın 
ə noutigjel la no: ə draf 
o: hiorz ə fani ör 
o: bau da bul də huk 
ən bljeor ən fly oa do:rt 
o: wu()nt hi: kam əöərrt 
no: hi:z bifand öə brok 
o: lo:k ə ha:rnit ro:z 
Ap kluəs əvuər mər no:z 
o: (h)vvpt wat dat sə (h)vvərit 
raft aut ə ölk tri:z top 
ən aul hau o: did hop 
bau at də fjek wi frait 
o mAforu:m o: lo: 

ə tuodstu:l pwozzon o: 
(h)wots dat 9 maus 

0: no: 

tjek kjeor wa tiz ə fro: 
bi: Wuar dont let ən kam 
ən ran oda:rt jor fu: 
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He'll meáke your voot so numb 
That you wont veel a tooe.” 
“Oh! what wer that so loud 
A-rumblen?” “Why a clap 

O” thunder. Here's a cloud 

O' rain. I veel a drap." 

"A thunderstorm. Do rain. 

Run hwome wi’ might an’ main.” 
“ Hee! hee! oh! there's a drop 
A-trickled down my back. Hee! hee!” 
“My head's as wet's a mop.” 

“Oh! thunder,” “there”s a crack. Oh! Oh!" 
“Oh! Ive a-got the stitch, Oh!” 
“Ohl! Tve a-lost my shoe, Oh!” 
"There's Fanny into ditch, Oh!” 
“Tm wet all drough an” drough, Oh 


p 


through and through 
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hi:l mjek jor vut so nam 
dot jo wu(:)nt vil ə tu: 

o: (h)wot wor dat sə lo:ud 
ərAmblən (h)woi o klap 

ə OAndor hiərz ə klo:ud 

o rein at vil ə drap 

ə OAndorsta:rm do rain 

ran huəm wi mərt on man 
hi: hi: o: óorz a drap 
otrikold do:zun məri bak hi: hi: 
məz hedz əz wets o mpp 

o: Bandar öərz o krak o: o: 
o: av əgpt Öə stitf o: 

o: av olpst mat fu: o: 

ðərz fani into ditf o: 

oum wet al dru: on dru: o: 
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TEXTUAL NOTES 


Emendations in wording are normally made only where there is support (not 
recorded here) from at least one version other than 7879; emendations in 
punctuation are made, with or without support from other versions, where 
the punctuation of 7879 would be likely to impede understanding. 
References to the poems are given by page and line number, the complete 
line being quoted for ease of reference. 


VULL A MAN 
40/28 An” ofen at my own wits’ end, 
end] ~. 1879 


NAIGHBOUR PLAYMEATES 
44/25 Along the gearden wall do show 
geárden] geirden 1879 


THE LARK 
48/7 The orts a-left behin” by cows, 
covvs,l ~. 7879 


THE TWO CHURCHES 
50/4 Noke,] ~. 1879 


GRAMMER A-CRIPPLED 
74/11 An’ birds’ gay sounds 
birds’] bird’s 7879 


74/19 The woaken chair”s vor you to vill, 
The] To 1879 


THE CASTLE RUINS 


78/8 That wer a-gone avofe we come, 
come,] ~. 7879 
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ECLOGUE: JOHN, JEALOUS AT SHROTON FEAIR 
82/14 Heigh! there, then, Joey, ben’t we proud! 
proud!] zo punctuation 1879 


GOOD NIGHT 
98/21 Undet the zunlight glow'd, 
glow'd,] ~. 7872 


WENT HWOME 
100/9 W? smeechy doust from heel to tooe, 
tooe,| ~. 1879 


CHILDERN’S CHILDERN 
104/23 Be jay or pain, be pain or jay? 
jaj?] ~. 1879 


106/3 Be jay or pain, be pain or jay? 
jaj?] ~. 1879 


COME 
110/7 Vor to quicken love anew? 
anew?] ~. 1879 


THE PILLAR'D GEATE 
124/16 "The house, below a dark-blue sky, 
sky,l ~. 7879 


126/2 Spent all her store an” wealth, an’ died; 
died;| ~, 7879 


ZUMMER STREAM 


130/11 My zun-out-measur'd time's agone. 
zun-out-measur'd| zun out-measur'd 7879 
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LINDA DEANE 
132/8 An’ snow-white lilies’ noddén heads, 
lilies’] lilies 7879 


THE LOVE CHILD 
152/7 The white deàisies, a-spread in a sheet, 
sheet,] ~. 7879 


152/18 Then “You don’t seem a-born an’ a-bred,” 
Then * You] “Then you 7879 


WHAT JOHN WER A-TELLEN HIS MIS'ESS . . . 
164/ last line How time do run! How years do roll! 
roll!] zo punctuation 1879 


ECLOGUE: RACKETEN JOE 
170/ last line Wowh! wow! 
wow!] zo punctuation 1879 


TO ME 
180/9 Kept all the quiv’rén leaves unshown to me. 
me.] ~, 7879 


182/7 Zoo, sweet ov unzeen things mid be the sound, 
the] omitted 1879 


THE LEW O' THE RICK 
186/29 Or under me, an’ though vull grown 
Or] O” 1879 


TOKENS 


190/17 That she'd a-liv’d, an’ liv”d vor me, 
Thatl That 7879 
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"TVVETL 
194/20 Do dreatén mwost our tweilsome life, 
dreaten] dreatén 1879 


FANCY 
196/9 In weastén life's slow-beátén track. 
In] In” 1879 


196/21 Vor warm-ait’d meğds o” new mow'd hay, 
hay.) 18579 


196/ last line Ov me’th an’ smiles, an’ warmth an’ light. 
meth] me’th 7879 


THE ZILVER-WEED 
230/7 That then wer all the maidens’ ceäre, 
maidens'| maiden”s 1879 


THE FANCY FEAIR AT MAIDEN NEWTON 
244/9 An’ all to meáke, vor childern’s seike, 
meakel meake 7879 


THINGS DO COME ROUND 
246/5 Did hang the rain-drop’s quiv'rén ball; 
drop”sl drops 7879 


246/19 An’ thought on times, long yeats agoo, 
agoo,] ~. 7872 


248/4 About our little farm below, 
below,] ~. 7879 


248/ last line How He in time do bring things round! 
round!] ~; 1879 
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PM OUT O” DOOR 
252/ last line An’ ivy-stems do whip the wall, 
wall] ~. 1879 


GRIEF AN’ GLADNESS 
256/9 A-flutt'rén at their back,” 
back,] ~. 1879 


256/24 Lik’ darkness at a happy dawn,” 
davvn,l ~. 7879 


SLIDEN 
260/15 A-stannén still, come wind, blow on, 
still] ~. 1879 


NOT GOO HWOME TO-NIGHT 
274/27 Behind the elem’s neäked lim’ 
lim”) lim”. 1879 


SHAFTESBURY FEAIR 
282/3 So bright to me down miles below, 
below,] ~. 1879 


282/5 Did brighten up his hill’s high breast, 
breast,] ^. 1879 


282/9 Away so fedir, 
fehir,) ~. 1879 


THE BEATEN PATH 


288/14 A jay to souls they left to weep 
A jail] A-jay 1879 
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MY LOVE IS GOOD 
296/19 Still fedirer out o” door, O, 
O, ^. 1879 


THE DO'SET MILITIA 
306/7 An’ Jeane do write, an” bag o” Joe 
bag] brag 7872 


KINDNESS 
320/4 The prowlén owls the mouse below, 
below,] ~. 1879 


DANIEL DWITHEN, THE WISE CHAP 
326/20 Ov half the wild outlandish things 
outlandish] outlandish 7879 


TURNEN THINGS OFF 
330/ last line Her needle, at her vinger's end, 
end,] ~. 1879 


THE GIANTS IN TREADES 

334/6 An'.Airan' Water wet a match 
Water| ~, 1879 
a match] a-match 7879 


THE LITTLE WOROLD 
338/20 Where sharp-leav'd ashes' heads did twist 
ashes”l ashés’ 7879 


THE TURNSTILE 


344/4 The while the bell, that mwoan’d so deep 
bell] bells 7879 
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THE BETTER VOR ZEEN O” YOU 
350/1 Helpén helpless strivers’ weakness, 
strivers’| striver”s 1879 


350/7 No, let us even try to win 
No stanza break before this line 1879 


JOHN BLOOM IN LON'ON 
356/15 As two or dree ov me or you, 
you,] ~. 1879 


358/18 Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 
miller.] ~, 7879 


360/23 “Come,” cried the drever. “Pay your feáre. 
feare.l no punctuation 1879 


362/5 “Who is the man?" they cried, “meake room." 
room.) ~, 7879 


A LOT O' MAIDENS A-RUNNEN THE VIELDS 
364/4 “Lauk she's afraid, a silly maid." 
maid.] ~, 1879 


366/4 “Ooh! ooh! the thorns do prick.” 
prick] ~, 1879 


366/8 Why they be knapweeds.” “No.” “They be.” 
Two lines, divided after knapweeds 1879 


366/ last line An’ run athirt your shoe: 
shoe:] zo punctuation 1879 
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APPENDIX: A SUMMARY OF SECTIONS 7 AND 8 OF WBPG 


This summaty gives only the conclusions reached, usually omitting the argu- 
ments leading to those conclusions and the comparisons with neighbouring 
districts. Addenda to the original guide are enclosed in curly brackets. 
Vowels are arranged according to Wells’s classification in his Accents of 
English (1.xviii—xix), reproduced below. 


RP Gen No KEYWORD Examples 


Am 
I I 1. KIT ship, sick, bridge, milk, myth, busy ... 
e € 2. DRESS step, neck, edge, shelf, friend, ready ... 
æ æ 3. TRAP tap, back, badge, scalp, hand, cancel ... 
D a 4. LOT stop, sock, dodge, romp, quality ... 
A A 5. STRUT cup, suck, budge, pulse, trunk, blood ... 
U U 6. FOOT put, bush, full, good, look, wolf ... 
q: æ 7. BATH staff, brass, ask, dance, sample, calf ... 
D 2 8. CLOTH cough, broth, cross, long, Boston ... 
o: ə 9. NURSE" hurt, lurk, burst, jerk, term ... 
i: i 10.  FLEECE creep, speak, leave, feel, key, people ... 
el el 11. FACE tape, cake, raid, veil, steak, day ... 
a a 12. PALM psalm, father, bra, spa, lager ... 
2 13. THOUGHT taught, sauce, hawk, jaw, broad ... 
oU 14. GOAT soap, joke, home, know, so, roll ... 
u 15. GOOSE loop, shoot, tomb, mute, huge, view ... 
al al 16. PRICE ripe, write, arrive, high, try, buy ... 
OI OI 17. CHOICE adroit, noise, join, toy, royal ... 
aU aU 18. MOUTH out, house, loud, count, crowd, cow ... 
Io I(r 19. NEAR beer, sincere, fear, beard, serum ... 
eo el 20. SQUARE cate, fair, pear, where, scarce, vafy ... 
a: a(r 21. START far, sharp, bark, carve, farm, heart ... 
2: o(r 22. NORTH for, wat, short, scorch, born, warm ... 
2: o(r 23. FORCE four, wore, sport, porch, story ... 
ua u(r 24. CURE poor, tourist, pure, plural, jury ... 


^ Wells’s symbols for this set are in fact /3:/ and /sr/. In order to use as few 
symbols as possible I have substituted /o/ for /s/, as originally used by Daniel 
Jones and as re-adopted by AED and by OED in its latest online revision. 
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7. VOWELS 
7.1 The KIT set 


The KIT set (Wells, 2.2.1) contains words with a stressed syllable that has the 
sound /1/ (generally called “short 7”) in both RP and GenAm. 


7.1.1 In §16 of the Diss. Barnes draws a distinction between the vowel 
sounds in wit and dip in proto-RP, the former being higher than the latter. 
This may help to explain why words with short 7 (presumably of the dip type) 
are sometimes spelled with e and rhymed with words with a stressed syllable 
that has the sound /e/. 


7.1.2 Final -y or -ey (“the happy vowel", as Wells engagingly calls it) is always 
/i/ rather than /1/. 


7.1.3 I have not found any way of predicting which of the two subsets words 
with short 7 will belong with, WIT or DIP, and Barnes appears not to 
distinguish between them in rhyme. Accordingly, though I transcribe final y 
and ey as /i/ in accordance with 7.1.2, I use /1/ for all instances of short 7 
that are spelled with 7, except where other factors (such as the loss of -v- in 
give or -th in with) suggest heightening and/or lengthening of the vowel. 


7.1.4 Where spelling and/or rhyme point to an entirely different phoneme in 
place of short 7, I transcribe accordingly. For example: 


a) bridge and ridge always have the vowel /A/; 
b) pick, rick, hit, spit, if, and a few other words are sometimes spelled 
with e for 7, in which case I transcribe the vowel as /£/; 

c) for grist (rhyming with Joist) see 7.16.11. 
7.1.5 In both the broad and the modified forms of the dialect Barnes uses 
the spelling -èn for the unstressed -/zg ending on present participles and 
verbal nouns. There is no apparent difference in pronunciation between this 
and the unstressed -en ending of amalgamated negatives (e.g. didden), past 
participles of strong verbs (e.g. given), or other words ending in -en (e.g. 
maiden, often). Rhymes suggest that the normal pronunciation is /on/, with 


/1n/ and possibly /en/ as an occasional variant. 
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7.1.6 I take the word min to mean ‘man’ or ‘mate’ or ‘friend’ and the 


pronunciation to be /min/. 


7.1.7 Loss of final /6/ in with (shown by the frequent spelling wz’) leads to 
raising of /1/ to /i/ and possibly lengthening to /i:/ (see 8.13.2). 


7.1.8 Loss of /v/ in give (shown by the spelling aal leads to raising and 
lengthening of /1/ to /i:/ (see 8.15.1). 

7.1.9 I take the pronunciation of the stressed syllable in the word spirit to be 
/spo:r/ irrespective of the spelling (spurrit, spirit, or speret), {and of that in 
squirrel (spelled thus or squerre/) to be /skvvərr/ y. 


7.1.10 The pronunciation of women may be /womm/ or /wumin/. 


7.2 The DRESS set 


The DRESS set (Wells, 2.2.2) contains words with a stressed syllable that has 
the vowel generally called “short ¢,” /e/ in RP and /e/ in GenAm. Words 
with this vowel may have one of three pronunciations in Barnes’s poems: 


/e/, /1/, ot /a/. 
7.2.1 The usual pronunciation is /£/, as in StE. 


7.2.2 /1/ fot /e/. Some words sometimes have /1/ for /£/, but the evidence 
suggests that /1/ is only an occasional variant. I therefore transcribe the 
vowel as /£/ except where spelling or rhyme show that Barnes intended the 


pronunciation with /1/. 


7.2.3 /a/ (see 7.3, TRAP) for /e/. Barnes comments that in Dorset “a is 
frequently substituted for e: as in bag, beg[;] Pageer, begger; kag, keg; age, egg; 
lag, leg" (Diss., $18). The substitution is also found in words that do not 
have the combination -eg: drash (thresh), drashel (threshold), /angth (length), 
alassen (unless), strangth (strength), stratch (stretch), watshod (wetshod), and 
yaller (yellow: 3 instances only, all in 7844, the more usual spelling being 
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eller, see further 7.4 below). I transcribe the vowel as /e/ except where 


spelling or rhyme show that Barnes intended the pronunciation with /a/. 


7.3 The TRAP set 


The TRAP set (Wells, 2.2.3) contains words with a stressed syllable that has 
the vowel generally called “short a.” It contains all words with /æ/ in RP 
and those words with /æ/ in GenAm that do not belong in the BATH set 
(7.7 below). 


7.3.1 “In most rural western speech the TRAP vowel is qualitatively [a] rather 
than [z]" (Wells, 4.3.7, p. 345). I have assumed that this is true for Barnes's 


poems. 


7.3.2 There is a small group of words spelled with a in StE showing variation 
in spelling between a and o in Barnes's poems (gnat, saf, and a few words 
spelled with o in StE discussed under 7.4), presumably reflecting variation in 
pronunciation between /a/ and /0/. I have assumed an intermediate 
pronunciation between the two, i.e. /a/. 

{Rotte (always so spelled) may appear to be a form of rattle, like zo for sat. 
OED notes, however, that rattle and rotte have different origins, the first 
“related to Dutch rate/en to chatter, babble, to make a rattling or clacking 
sound,” the second “to Middle Dutch rofe/en to rattle, to clatter, to breathe 
laboriously, to wheeze.” We may take it, accordingly, that the vowel in roe 
is /p/, not /a/. Similarly with _yoppen (‘yapping’): EDD records spellings with 


o and pronunciations with /p/ in several SW counties, including Dorset. } 


7.3.3 Spelling and rhyme evidence show that in Barnes's poems the verb 
carry becomes / karr/, with loss of final /i/ and lengthening of the vowel to 
/a:/. 

7.3.4 On the evidence of the short a in OED (s.v. clavel) I have assumed that 


clavy has a short a in Barnes's poems, i.e. /a/. 
> 


7.3.5 I have assumed that the vowel in unstressed and, as, at, than, that, etc. is 
reduced to /ə/, as in RP. 
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7.3.6 For plait, a member of the TRAP set in RP, see 7.11.6 below. 


7.4 The LOT set 


The LOT set (Wells, 2.2.4) contains words with a stressed syllable that has 
the vowel generally called “short o." This includes words with /p/ in RP 
(excluding those that belong in the CLOTH set, 7.8 below) and /a/ in 
GenAm, whether spelled with o (zop, pot, dog, clock, copse, etc.) or with a (what, 
watch, want, wasp, etc.). 

In Barnes's poems the vowel is normally /p/, in spite of the general 
unrounding in the SW to /a/. There is a handful of words that show 
variation in spelling between a and o: drop, John and Johnny, yond (in beyond and 
yonder), and yellow (yaller or yollerin 1844, always yollow in the modified form of 
the dialect). As with gnat and saz in 7.3.2 I assume that the vowel is /a/, 
intermediate between /a/ and /p/. 


7.4.1 I assume that the vowel in unstressed from and in of when spelled o” (for 
which see 8.3.2) is reduced to /a/, as in RP. 

{7.4.2 The hovel / shovel rhyme in “Eclogue: The "lotments" may strike RP 
speakers as a half-rhyme, but, since OED gives /hav/ as an alternative to 


/ hov/ for the stressed syllable, we may take it as a full rhyme on the sound 


/Avəl/.) 


7.5 The STRUT set 
The STRUT set (Wells, 2.2.5) contains words with a stressed syllable that has 
the vowel /A/, generally called “short z,” in both RP and GenAm. 


7.5.1 There was no distinction in ME between the vowel sound in cuż and 
that in put: both had the sound /u/, as they still do in the north of England. 
In Barnes's poems, as in RP and the south of England generally, the sound 


is normally /A/. 
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7.5.2 A few words in Barnes’s poems have /A/ where they do not have it in 
RP: put, pudding, roof (usually spelled ruf), bosom (frequently buzzom in 1844), 
self (frequently spelled guf, especially in myzuf, etc.). {I have assumed that the 
stressed syllables in butcher and hovel (for which see 7.4.2) likewsise have 
/ ^/ 3. Occasional rhymes between words with /A/ and words from Wells's 
GOAT set suggest that the second element of that diphthong would have 
been /A/ or /a/ (see further 7.14.3). 


7.5.3 Love and the stressed syllable of above have /^/, as in RP; but it is not 
clear whether rhymes between one of these and other words ending in -ove 
(move, prove, grove, drove, rove) are true rhymes or simply eye-rhymes. Jennings’s 
rhymes and spellings—appruv, appruv'd (th. /ov'd), pruv (outside rhyme as well 
as th. Jove), pruf (proof), ruf (roof), rum (room), shut (shoot, rh. pur)—suggest 
that in the early 19th century some words with /u:/ in RP (prove approve, proof, 
roof, room, shoot) had / ^/ in East Somerset, thus supporting Barnes's rhyming 
not only of move / prove / love / above but also of roof / buff / stuff / enough. It 
seems reasonable therefore to transcribe move, prove, and roof with /A/ in 
Barnes's poems {although the two occurrences in 1844 of the spelling /zöz- 
(in “The milk-maid o” the farm" and “Looks a-know'd avore”) may suggest 
/mo:v/ as an alternative for move}, but drove, grove and rove remain 


problematic. 
7.5.4 The words mt, strut, and a-strut are always spelled with -ouż in Barnes's 
poems and are rhymed only with the word oz. It is clear that their vowel is 


the /a:u/ diphthong of the MOUTH set (see 7.18.1, 7.18.4). 


7.5.5 That crust and dust sometimes have /A/ as in RP is shown by rhyme, 
but Barnes’s preferred spelling for both words outside rhyme is with -oust 
suggesting that his preferred pronunciation for these words, too, is with the 


diphthong /o:u/ (see again 7.18.1, 7.18.4). 


7.5.6 In its sole occurrence in rhyme (with 4457) just is spelled (and evidently 
pronounced) as in StE, /d3ast/. But Barnes’s normal spellings in 7844 are 
jis’ and jist, suggesting that his preferred pronunciations are /d3Is/ and 
/dsist/. {Similarly such is always spelled sich in 1844 (apart from two 


occurrences of such in “Ant’s tantrums”); and in “Bees a-zwarmen" it is 
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rhymed with ditch and pitch, showing that the preferred pronunciation was 
/ s1tf/. In later editions, however, such is also frequently used, suggesting that 


/sAtf{/ was an acceptable alternative. } 


7.5.7 Spelling and rhyme suggest three possible pronunciations for one (and 
for the pre-final element of once) in Barnes’s poems: /umy/, /wuin/, and (as 
in RP) /wan/. The word am, which occurs only in “The witch” in 7844 and 


1847, is not another form of ove, but a contraction of the phrase ever a one. 


7.5.8 Although none is descended from the same OE root as one, its spelling 
(nuone in 1844, nwone in the modified form of the dialect) and its use in 
rhyme suggest different development in the dialect, the likely pronunciation 
being /nuan/ or /nuon/. As with arn (see 7.5.7) so with narn: it is a 
contraction of never a one (not entered in the 7844 Glossary), pronounced 


/narn/. 
7.5.9 For among (RP /oman/) see 7.8.3. 


7.5.10 I have assumed that words such as but, must, up, us, etc. have 


unstressed forms with /ə/ for /^/, as in RP. 


7.6 The FOOT set 


The FOOT set (Wells, 2.2.6) contains words with a stressed syllable that has 
the vowel /u/ in both RP and GenAm. Most words belonging to this set 
can be expected to have /u/ in Barnes’s poems, just as in RP. The following 


additional points should be noted: 


7.6.1 Some words that have /u/ in RP have /A/ in Barnes's poems, e.g. put 
and bosom (see 7.5.2); there is, however, no evidence to suggest that push and 
bush do not have /u/ as in RP. 


7.6.2 Some words with /u:/ in RP have /u/ in Barnes's poems, e.g. food, 
mood, and moot (‘tree-stump’). {The rhyme mood / a-woo'd in the refrain of 
“Meaty wedded” suggests, however, that RP /mu:d/ is an acceptable 


alternative for mood.} 
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7.6.3 Some words with /u:/ in RP may have either /u/ or /u:/ in Barnes's 
poems, e.g. shoot, rhyming with foot and soot as well as with flute. 


7.6.4 Some words with /u/ in RP may have either /u/ or /u:/ in Barnes's 
poems, e.g. wool, which rhymes not only with öz// but also with pool. 


7.6.5 Look is frequently spelled /o’k in 1844, but it is rhymed only with brook, 
nook, and other words having the vowel /u/, as in RP. In the absence of any 
firm evidence to the contrary, I transcribe all forms of /ook as /luk/, 
irrespective of their spelling. Lauk has no connection with /202: it is an 
exclamation corrupted from Lord (of the same type as gosh from God), and 


has, I assume, its normal pronunciation, /lo:k/. 


7.7 The BATH set 


The BATH set (Wells, 2.2.7) contains words with a stressed syllable that has 
the vowel /a:/ in RP and /æ/ in GenAm: staff; brass, ask, aunt, master, dance, 
sample, calf, etc. Strictly speaking, father belongs with the PALM set (see 7.12 
below), but it is dealt with here since it behaves in the same way as after, calf, 
laugh, last, etc. The pronunciation of words in the BATH set in Barnes’s 


poems is strikingly varied, from /a:/ to /ja:/ to /e:/. 


7.7.1 The pronunciation of the vowel in the BATH set in Barnes’s poems is 
likely to be /a:/, further forward than RP /a:/. 


7.7.2 The rhymes grass/ ass, grass/ lass, and pa'son/ cassen, which would in RP be 
false rhymes between a long and a short vowel, may well have been true 
rhymes for Barnes. As Wells points out, “vowel length is not as important 
phonologically in the west as it is in other parts of England. Traditionally 
short vowels are lengthened in many environments... This applies 
particularly when .. monosyllables are phrase-final and intonationally 
prominent”—as they would be at the end of a line (4.3.7, p. 345). It seems 
probable that the short vowel in ass, Jon, and cassen (‘canst not) was 


lengthened to /a:/, making these true rhymes. 


7.7.3 Barnes’s spelling of master in 1844 (always miaster, replaced by medster in 
the modified form of the dialect) is a clear indication of an introductory 
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i-glide, creating the sound /ja:/ (with the stress on the second element) for 
the stressed vowel. (A similar glide is found in garden and part, see the START 
set, 7.21.2—3 below.) 


7.74 On some of the words in this and the palm set Barnes himself 
comments, “The third [front] sound of a in mate is often substituted for the 
first [back] one of a in rather; as father, father; /afe, laugh; 4 7er, after; hafe, half. 
The author has in this case marked it 2" (Diss., $23). To these examples may 
be added others from the BATH set with non-StE spelling in 7844, e.g. aunt, 
answer, can't, dance, glance, last, path, etc. Barnes uses several different spellings 
to indicate the dialect pronunciation: addition of final -e (as frequently with 
laste); addition of a length mark over a (as declared in the Diss.); substitution 
of ae ot é for a (as sometimes with faether for father and lêste for last), etc. 
Though the spellings vary, however, and though all these words are re- 
spelled conventionally in the modified form of the dialect, Barnes is 
remarkably consistent in showing in 7844 that he did not wish these words 
to be pronounced as in "book English". To the best of my knowledge, 
indeed, every instance of one of these words in 7844 is spelled in one of the 
ways indicating dialect rather than StE pronunciation. In accordance with 
Barnes's description I transcribe all such words with the sound /¢:/ (see 


Section 4 above). 


7.8 The CLOTH set 

The CLOTH set (Wells, 2.2.8) contains those words with short o in their 
stressed syllable that do not belong in the LOT set (7.4 above): in RP they 
have the vowel /p/ (like those in the LOT set); in GenAm they have the 
vowel /ə/. Words in this set have short o followed by /f/ or /ft/ (off, cough, 
soft, often, etc.), /s/ or /st/ (cross, toss, frost, lost, etc.), /0/ (cloth, froth, etc.), /9/ 
(Jong, wrong, etc.), or /r/ (quarrel, sorrow, etc.). The pronunciation of words in 
this set has varied greatly in the SW since the mid 19th century. 

7.8.1 Most words in the CLOTH set behave in Barnes’s poems in the same 
way as those in the LOT set (7.4 above), retaining /p/ in spite of the 


tendency in the SW to unround the vowel to /a/. 
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7.8.2 For quarrel, sorry, and other words with -arr- and -orr- see 7.22.5. 


7.8.3 As consistently shown by rhyme, among belongs in this set for Barnes, 


rhyming always with words in /pn/, never (as in RP) with those in /an/. 


7.8.4 As shown by both spelling (boss ot ho’se) and rhyme (always with words 


in -oss), horse belongs in this set for Barnes, pronounced /hps/. 


7.8.5 The word soft belongs in this set, with (presumably) the normal 
pronunciation /spft/. The dialect form saze (occurring only in the 7844 and 
1847 versions of “ PolPs jack da" and in Barnes’s various Glossaries) has the 


vowel /e/. 


7.9 The NURSE set 


The NURSE set (Wells, 2.2.9) contains words with a stressed syllable that has 
the sound /a:/ in RP and /ər/ in GenAm, spelled with any of several 
different vowels or vowel combinations followed by -r: -er- (term, herd, etc.), 
-ear- (earn, heard, etc.), -ir- (fir, bird, etc.), -or- (worth, word, etc.), -our- (scourge, 
Journey, etc.), ot -ur- (far, urn, etc.). 


7.9.1 The vowel is pronounced /o:/, as in RP, but the following /r/ is also 
sounded (see 8.8.1), yielding /a:r/. 


7.9.2 The survival of the /ar/ pronunciation from eMnE is shown in 
Barnes’s poems by the -ar- spellings in 7844 in words spelled with er or - 
ear- in StE (certain, earn, earnest, German, herb, learn, serve, search, serpent, and their 
compounds, spelled sarten, sarta(i)nly, yarnest, jarman, yarb, larn, sar ot sarve, 
sarch, sarpent in 1844, sometimes respelled as in StE in the modified form of 
the dialect), and by rhymes in which some of these words appear. The rhyme 
earn /burn in “Eclogue:—The common a-took in" {supported by that of 
yearn / ven / burn in “Trees be company”, 5-8} suggests, however, that in 
his own day Barnes regarded /a:r/ in earn as an acceptable alternative to 
/air/, in spite of the 1844 spelling yarn. {Similarly both rhyme and spelling in 
hurt / smert in “Pity”, 11-13, suggest / ərr/ rather than /am/ in smert “smart” 
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7.9.3 Words from 7.9.2 with initial er- or ear- are consistently spelled with 
initial yar- in 7844, clearly indicating a pronunciation with initial /j/, thus 
yarn, yarnen, yarnest, yarbs (earn, earning, earnest, herbs’); the initial 
combination is less helpfully respelled in later editions as ear. 

7.9.4 Metathesis of r + vowel brings some words into this set in Barnes’s 
dialect that would not otherwise belong here; thus o? and 2772) or perty (often 
standardized to pretty in later editions), both with /o:r/, for great and pretty 
(Diss., $34; see 8.8.5). 


7.9.5 Loss of /r/ before “a hissing palate letter” (/s/, /z/, /0/) takes some 
words out of this set in Barnes’s poems that would otherwise be in it (see 
Diss., $35, and 8.8.5 below): 
a) /ə:rs/ becomes /es/ in verse (spelled vess or ve’se); 
b) /a:rs/ becomes /u:s/ in worse (spelled moose ot 22006), 
C) /airst/ becomes /ast/ in burst, first, nursed, worst (spelled bust, vust ot 
vus’t, nuss'd, wust); 
d) /ə:r0/ beomes /£0/ in earth, birth, mirth (spelled eth, beth, meth or e’th, 
be”t), me tb); 
€) /o:r0/ beomes /00/ (or /40/) in worth (usually spelled woth ot wo'th, 
though entered as »u/h in the expanded Glossary of 1847); 
f) /eirz/ becomes / Az/ in furze (spelled razz). 


7.9.6 The vowel in heard may be /ərr/ as in StE (or /fərr/, with the stress on 
the second element, when /eard is spelled heärd), or /ior/ (with the stress on 
the first element), as shown by rhymes with beard, feared, and sheared. 


7.9.7 As shown by spelling (um) and confirmed by rhyme, mourn is a 
member of the NURSE set for Barnes (with the pronunciation /mo:rn/), 
though it belongs with the FORCE set in StE (see 7.23.5). 


7.10 The FLEECE set 


The FLEECE set (Wells, 2.2.10) contains wotds with a stressed syllable that 
has the vowel “long &" pronounced /i:/ in RP and /i/ in GenAm. The 
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native English words are generally spelled with ee like fleece itself (feet, seed, 
Keen, etc.), with ea (heat, bead, mean, etc.), with e+C+e (even, etc.), with ze (field, 
etc), with ey (ey), or with e alone (be, me, etc.); the words adopted from other 
languages (only the commonest of which are used in Barnes’s dialect poems) 
may be spelled in any of these ways, or with eż (conceit, receive, etc.), with 
i+C+e (machine, police, etc), or with various other combinations, such as eo 
(people), oe (phoenix), ay (quay), ae (Caesar), etc. Words with this sound in 
current English that occur in Barnes’s poems may have any of the several 
possible pronunciations discussed below. 


7.10.1 The majority of words spelled with ee, e+C+e, ze, or e alone and 
pronounced /i:/ in RP (descended from /e:/ in ME)—deep, see, evening, field, 
me, etc.—have /i:/ in Barnes’s poems as in RP. But been is always spelled bin 
ot ben in 1844, though frequently StE been is substituted in later editions. I 
take it that the possible pronunciations are /bın/, /bin/, or /bim/. The 
pronoun Ae will normally be /hi:/, but the unstressed form, o, is /ə/ (Diss. 


$19). One may reasonably posit also a semi-stressed form in /i:/ or /i/. 


7.10.2 Barnes consistently spells chime and shine with ee (see Diss., $23), and 


the pronunciation with /i:/ is confirmed by rhyme. 


7.10.3 Most words that had /e:/ in ME (generally now spelled with ea) have 
developed /i:/ in RP, so that meat, sea, and bean have become homophones 
of meet, see, and been. Where Barnes gives no indication to the contrary, 
whether in spelling, rhyme, or grammatical commentary, it is reasonable to 
assume that the pronunciation is /i:/; but some words spelled with ea and 
pronounced with /i:/ in RP ate pronounced in other ways in Barnes’s 
poems; a number of them appear to fluctuate between /i:/ and an alter- 


native pronunciation, as discussed below. 


7.10.4 As Barnes himself remarks in §19 of the Diss., “For the first long 
close sound of ez as in beaver, dream, the second is often substituted, as bæver, 
dran..." That is to say, in Barnes’s dialect the highest long front vowel, /i:/, 
is often replaced by the vowel immediately below it, which he describes in 


§16 of the Diss. as “e long in the western dialects” and which he calls 
elsewhere “the Dorset €” (1863 Grammar, p. 11) or “the Dorset ê” (1886 
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Glossary, p. 1). The sound intended appears to be /e:/ (often indicated by the 
spelling ez or €), but Barnes’s practice in both spelling and rhyme suggests 
that pronunciations with /i:/ and /e:/ were both acceptable in his dialect. 
Accordingly I transcribe the vowel in words spelled with ea in StE as /e:/ 
when Barnes spells it with öz or £, but otherwise as /i:/. (Where, however, 
words with öz are rhymed with words having ea or ee, as in please / vleas in 
“Bob the fiddler” and éase / trees in “Evemén in the village" (both in 7844), 
I transcribe both words with /i:/. But ease is also spelled yease in “The 
Church an’ happy Zunday” (7844), indicating initial /j/; and several times in 
1879 it’s spelled ease, and rhymed with words that have the sound /ia/. 
There appear to be several possible pronunciations for ease: /izz/, /e:z/, and 


/ioz/, with or without initial /j/ in each case.} 


7.10.5 The spelling £ appears in 7844 not only in words spelled with ea in StE 
but also in a small number of other words with /i:/ or /£/: bén’t (be not, ie. 
‘are not’); crép (creep); mésh(y), masby (moss, mossy, from OE meos, see OED 
tese, n.'); nesh (nesh, i.e. “soft, tender”. In all these instances the vowel is 


presumably /e:/. 


7.10.6 The verb drive is almost always spelled dréve in 1844 and 1847 
(thereafter usually dreve), indicating that it has /e:/. 


7.10.7 Other commentators also note the preference for /e:/ over /i:/ in 


SW dialects in many words that have /i:/ in StE. 


7.10.8 A handful of words in 1844 are spelled with ed: afeard, beans, beanban' 
(bear in hand, i.e. ‘think, believe’), beds (beasts), beat, bledt, chedk(s), clean, deal, 
feast, gedf(e) (gate), beard, Jean, lead, lean, leap, ledse or ledze (a stocked pasture “in 
distinction from a mead which is mowed,” 7844 Glossary), /edst, ledve, ledzer 
(gleaner), medd(s), medn(én), and shears. I transcribe this sound throughout as 
/io/. (On the similarity between this diphthong and that in words belonging 
to the FACE set see 7.11.2; on the instability of the diphthong in beat and 
mead see 7.11.3.) 


7.10.9 The rhyme with /eixe in the second stanza of "Sweet music in the 
wind" (“PI zbink how in the rushy leaze / O” zunny evemens fis” lik” theös, / 
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In happy times I us'd to zee / Thy comely shiape about “ik tree" shows that 
the vowel of the demonstratives sheds (1844) and shedse (later editions), both 
meaning //is or these, has the same sound as that discussed in the preceding 
patagraph, /io/. 

7.10.10 Barnes invariably spells 2ezz in his dialect poems as ef and rhymes it 
with words ending in /et/; the vowel is thus clearly not the /i:/ of StE but 


/e/. 


7.10.11 Keep, meet, and week may be spelled with either ee or 7 in 1844. 
Although keep is rhymed only on the sound /i:p/ and meet on /itt/, week is 
rhymed on both /ik/ and /ik/. The rhymes on /1k/ ate kept in later 
editions, even when week is respelled as in StE. The logical conclusion is that 
in these words pronunciations with /i:/ and /1/ were both acceptable in 
Barnes's dialect. In transcribing these words, accordingly, I use /i()/ when 
the spelling is with ee, and /1/ when it is with 7. 

{Seem is usually so spelled, and rhymes with zear, cheem, scream, dream, etc.; 
but it is also occasionally spelled sim. I transcribe it accordingly as /si:m/ 
when it rhymes on the sound /im/, /si()m/ when the spelling is seem 
outside rhyme, and /sım/ when the spelling is sim. Similarly sweet, spelled 
with 7 in swithearts in the second stanza of “The woody holler” (7842), but 
elsewhere always with ee, and rhymed with meet, veet, and sheet.) 


7.10.12 The current pronunciation of key, sea, and fea in StE makes them 
members of the FLEECE set; historically, however, they belong with the 
FACE set. They ate discussed in 7.11.7 and 7.11.9 below. 


7.10.13 In Barnes's dialect poems cheek is never spelled with ee as in StE but 
almost always with ed, suggesting that the dialect form is dertved from the 
West Saxon céace, in contrast to the StE form, which is from Anglian céce. 
Barnes's consistent avoidance of the spelling cheek confirms that vowel is 
never /i:/; his favoured spelling, with ed, implies that the pronunciation will 
always be /io/ (see 7.10.8 above). 


7.10.14 The usual spelling of weak and its derivatives in Barnes’s poems is 
with ea, as in StE; occasionally with éa or ed. Nowhere, in spite of its usual 
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StE spelling, does weak rhyme with a word that has, indisputably, the vowel 
/i/ as in RP. Since /i:/ cannot be conclusively ruled out, however, the 
possible pronunciations appear to be /we:k/, with the Dorset d (see 7.10.4), 
/vviək/, as in the rhymes with chedk, and /witk/, as in RP. 


7.10.15 The word peony appears rarely in Barnes’s dialect poems: once, 
spelled 277zy, once, in the plural, spelled pinies in both early and late editions. 
In present-day recordings it is rendered variously as /pami/, /pmi/, and 
/ pi:ni/, all of which would appear possible from the 18th-century spellings 
piney, piny, pinny, and peeny recorded in OED for the south of England. 
Barnes's spelling perhaps (but not certainly) implies / pə:mi/ (see 7.16.1). 


7.11 The FACE set 


The FACE set (Wells, 2.2.11) contains words with a stressed syllable that has 
the vowel “long a,” the diphthong /er/, in both RP and GenAm. This may 
be spelled in a number of different ways (a+C+e, ai, ay, ei, ey, eigh, etc.), 
representing several different origins; these different origins tend to have 
different pronunciations in Barnes’s dialect, as shown below. 


7.11.1 The commonest spelling for this set in StE is C+a+C+e, as in bake, 
case, shape, etc. Barnes's normal spelling for the a in this combination in 7844 
and 1847 is ia (biake, ciase, shiape, etc.); in later editions the za is replaced 
throughout by ed (beake, cedse, shedpe, etc.). As explained in 7.11.2, I transcribe 
this sound as /je/. 


7.11.2 The similarity between the diphthongs in words spelled with za and ez 
in 1844 calls for further comment. Not only is Barnes’s initial description of 
the diphthongs (in §§19 and 21 of the Diss.) the same, but his decision to 
spell them in the same way (with ez) in later editions suggests perhaps that 
the difference in pronunciation is too slight to be worth bothering about. If 
this is indeed the case, it makes homophones or very near homophones of 
such pairs as bane (1844 biane, later editions bedne) and bean (always bedn), lane 
(1844 liane, later editions /edne) and /ean (always /edn). Nevertheless, with the 
exception of beat, gate, and mead, which appear to be special cases (see 
7.11.3), Barnes avoids rhymes between words of the bane type and those of 
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the bean type. It is clear, then, that the distinction between the two 
diphthongs was important to Barnes. 

This distinction involves not only the quality of the second element of 
the diphthong (/£/ in the one case, /ə/ in the other) but also the placement 
of stress. In words of the bean type, where the second element is /a/, the 
stress will be on the first element, since the second element, schwa, is by its 
very nature unstressed. Thus bedn, with a falling diphthong, will sound 
similar to StE bean, but with a slight off-glide following the initial /i()/; in 
ordinary script its sound might be represented as “BEEun.” In bane and 
other words from the face set, in contrast, there is evidently a rising 
diphthong (with the stress on the second element), as shown by the rhymes 
with words such as Jet, wet, neck, etc.; in ordinary script the sound of bane 
might be represented as “biEN” or *byEN." (To distinguish between these 
falling and rising diphthongs in this guide I use /i/ as the first element of a 
falling diphthong and /j/ for the first element of a rising diphthong, hence 
the transcriptions /bion/ for bean and /bjen/ for bane.) 


7.11.3 The words beat, gate, and mead appear to be special cases where the 
diphthong is sufficiently unstable to allow rhymes with words from different 


sets. Beat, always spelled bez, will normally be expected to have the 
diphthong /ia/ (see 7.10.8); it is rhymed, however, only with gaze (several 
times) and wef, the second rhyme clearly suggesting that the diphthong is 
/je/. Gate (spelled eate, ghiate, geat, or gedfe) rhymes not only with Zi and wet, 
but also with beat and ‘reat. The rhymes with /e and wet are to be expected, 
assuming that the diphthong in gate is normally /je/; that with sat, however, 
suggests that the diphthong is /ia/. As for the rhymes between gate and beat 
themselves, it would appear that the diphthong in both words may be either 
/io/ or /je/. Mead, always spelled medd, shows more flexibility than 2e47: it 
rhymes not only with sad, snead, and bead (all with the diphthong /io/) but 
also with geed and reed (/1:/), homestead (/£/), and shade (/je/), suggesting 
three possible pronunciations for mead: /miad/, /mi:d/, and /mjed/. 

7.11.4 The rhyming of again (spelled agen, agedn, agiën, or agaen) with words 
ending in both -en and -ane may suggest that again has the same two 
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pronunciations in the dialect as in StE, /agen/ and /agem/. But the rhymes 
with words in -ane ate on /jen/ (see 7.11.1—2); again is not rhymed with 
words ending in -ain, which would have the sound /em/. The possible 
pronunciations of again in Barnes’s dialect are /agen/ and /agjen/ (the same 


rhyme sound, with or without an introductory Zglide). 


7.11.5 When the vowel is in initial position, as in abk, ache, acorn, acre, ale, ape, 
apron, the spelling of 7844 is invariably ya- (yable, yache, etc.), suggesting that 
in initial position the introductory /j/ has some prominence; the spelling is 
changed in later editions to ed (eable, eache, etc.). Barnes’s two spellings of 
acorns in 1844 (yacors and _yakkers, both replaced by edcomns in later editions), 


suggest two possible pronunciations, /jekorz/ and /jakorz/. 


7.11.6 One group belonging to the FACE set contains words spelled with a, 
ay, ei, ey, ot eigh (excluding those words with ay or ey discussed in 7.11.7, 8, 
and 10). Barnes's own comment on this group in $22 of the Diss. is as 
follows: “The diphthongs az or ay and ez or ey, the third long [front] sound as 
in May, bay, maid, paid, vein, neighbour, prey, are sounded,—like the Greek Je 
Classical Greek] az—the a or e the first [back] sound as a in father and the 7 
or y as ee the first [front] sound. The author has marked the a of diphthongs 
so sounded with a circumflex; as May, hay, maid, paid, vain, naighbour, pray.” Yn 
later editions a7 and aj are substituted for 47 and dy (May, bay, maid, paid, vain, 
naighbour, etc.). Barnes's description of the diphthong as a combination of 
/ai/+/i:/ (ot, with short vowels, /a/+/i/ = /ai/) makes it sound very simi- 
lar to the /a1/ diphthong of RP high, pride, cry, etc. In current recordings of 
Barnes’s poems read by conservative dialect speakers, however, the diph- 
thong sounds closer to the /z1/ of Cockney mare or Australian G day. I tran- 
scribe the diphthong in this group, accordingly, as /æ1/. 

The inclusion of p/ait in this subset, as implied by the spelling /a/fed 
( pleertid/) in the third stanza of “Pentridge by the river,” may be surprising 
to RP speakers, for whom the word belongs in the TRAP set; but Barnes's 
listing of the word in the 1854 Philological Grammar as an example of the 
“third long sound" in proto-RP, along with ain, rain, strait, etc. is supported 
by the detailed etymological note in OED, showing that the current 


pronunciation is recent. 
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{The pronunciation of aye in Barnes”s poems is uncertain. OED 
distinguishes between aye ‘ever’ (RP /e1/ or / A1/), from ON ez, ey, and aye 
‘yes’ (RP /A1/ as in I, eye, etc.), of unknown origin. The rhyme of aye ‘ever’ 
with away in “The geate a-vallén to" suggests /e:/ or /æ1/ in Barnes’s dialect 
for the former (see 7.11.8); that of aye ‘yes’ with paj in line 21 of “Bleake’s 
house in Blackmwote” suggests /æ1/ as in the first paragraph of this entry 
for the latter. I transcribe both words as /æ1/.} 


7.11.7 A second group containing words spelled in StE with ay or ey (and 
their derivatives) forms a subset of its own. Its members are cay, day, fay 
(v. ‘succeed, prosper’), /ay, say, way (but see further 7.11.8), grey, key, and whey, 
in all of which the zy or ey is descended from OE ag ot eg, with the vowel 
long or short. (The final g in these words in OE was pronounced not /g/ as 
in dog but /j/ or /i/ as in present English day.) Barnes’s spellings for these 
words, in addition to the StE spelling, include a, 4, ae, de, e, and € (cla; da, da, 
dae, dae; lae, lae; xa, gae; gré (in grégole ‘bluebell’, later respelled gregle); and whe; 
for way see 7.11.8); except in vary rare instances they are not spelled with 4y 
(1844) or aj (later editions) and do not rhyme with words so spelled, 
discussed in 7.11.6. Barnes notes that day and whey have the Dorset € (1886 
Glossary, p. 3), and I normally therefore transcribe the vowel in this group of 
words as /e:/ (see 7.10.4 above); day and fay, however, ate exceptional in that 
they are rhymed both with words in this group and with words in 7.11.6, 
suggesting the co-existence in the dialect of the pronunciations /de:/, /fe:/ 
and /dae/, / feer/. 

Whereas /aid and said (OE /zgde and sagde), the past tenses of Jo and say, 
are the same in form (apart from the initial consonant), their pronunciation 
in RP has diverged, /ad retaining the vowel of the infinitive and said 
normally being shortened to /sed/. Rhymes show that in Barnes's dialect 
this divergence has not happened: said (spelled sed, gaid, or aid) is 
pronounced as in RP and /z/4 (though spelled as in StE) has evidently 
undergone the same shortening, since it rhymes only with words ending in 
/ed/. 

The current pronunciation of key in StE, with /i:/, makes its presence in 


this group seem odd, but this pronunciation is, as OED points out, 
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“abnormal”; and “that key had the same vowel [as cay, grey, etc.| in ME. is 
proved not only by the frequent spelling kay, but by its constantly riming 
with day, way, say, play, etc. This was evidently the standard pron[unciation] 
down to the close of the 17th c.; Dryden has the rime with way mote than 
once in one of his latest works (1700)” (OED, Zey, n.'). See further 7.11.9. 


7.11.8 The pronunciation of way and away is very unstable. Historically these 
words belong with the subset in 7.11.7, and where they are spelled with ay 
without diactitics (as is usually the case) and/or where they are rhymed with 
a word from the day subset, my assumption is that that their vowel is the 
Dorset e, /e:/. But they are occasionally spelled with aj in later editions and 
frequently rhymed with words from the May, hay subset in 7.11.6, showing 
that, like day and fay, they have an alternative pronunciation with /æ1/. They 
are also sometimes spelled with oy, both outside rhyme (particularly in 7844) 
and in rhymes with boy, showing the coexistence of a third pronunciation 
with /o:/ (see further 7.17.1, 7.17.4). We thus have three pronunciations for 
the vowel of way and away in Barnes”s poems: /e:/, /21/, and /ou/. 

Always, though derived directly from way, appears to behave differently, 
doubtless because the major stress is normally on the first syllable. To the 
best of my knowledge it is never spelled with dy, aj, ot oy, and does not occur 
in rhyme. In the absence of deviation from the StE spelling ona and of 
rhymes suggesting otherwise, I take it that the vowel in the second syllable is 
normally /e:/. But heavy stress on the first syllable may lead to some 
reduction of the vowel in the second syllable, as suggested by the spelling 
dhviz in line 8 of the 1844 version of “The milk-maid o” the farm". Here the 
vowel in the second syllable may be /1/, as implied by the spelling; 
alternatively it may be further reduced to /9/. 

7.11.9 Sea and zea (though their vowels are not from the same source) might 


be considered honorary members of the group in 7.11.7. Barnes’s rhymes 
indicate clearly enough that the usual Blackmore Vale pronunciation of zea 


was /te:/ (it is reasonable to assume that the rhyme #ea/ key would have been 
on the sound /e:/, since key rhymes elsewhere only with day and grey, and tea 


only with /z)): they show also that pronunciations of sea as /se:/ and as /si:/ 
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were both current in his dialect (as they were in StE for Cowper, Dryden 


and others), allowing rhymes on either vowel. 


7.11.10 The word ier has many different spellings in 1844: tha, tha’, they, thé), 
tha, thae, thae (rate), the (rare), and 22e (rare); in later editions the only spelling 
is they. The spellings other than tha and tha’, and the sole instance in which 
they appears as a rhyme word, rhyming with day in “The girt wold house o” 
mossy stuone" (in 1844 and 7847 only), all point towards the Dorset e (see 
7.10.4 and 7.11.7 above). It is possible that tea and tha’ represent an 
unstressed form, /öə/ (cf. ya and da for you and do, 7.15.5); but the 
occasional occurrence of Zeg as a demonstrative pronoun in positions where 
it would be expected to carry some stress makes this unlikely. I therefore 


transcribe all forms of they as / öe:/. 


7.11.11 Three words with ea spellings that belong in the FACE set in StE are 
break, steak, and great. Barnes’s rhymes suggest that break (occasionally spelled 
break or bré'& in 1844) has two possible pronunciations in the dialect, one 
with /e:/, the Dorset e (see 7.10.4 above), the other with /je/, like words 
with -ake (see 7.11.1 above). The spelling s/ez€ in the 7847 version of 
* Liady-day ... ” implies /stiok/ (see 7.10.8), but the 7879 re-spelling, s/ezee, 
implies /stjek/ (see 7.11.1—2). Great becomes by metathesis girt (/ gərrt/, see 
7.9.4 above). 


7.11.12 Words derived from French containing the sequence a + nasal 
consonant (angel, chamber, change, danger, strange, and stranger) form a separate 
subset. In 7844 Barnes spells these words consistently with a + double 
consonant: angel chammer, channge, dannger, strannge(r), these spellings are 
replaced by the StE spellings in 7879 with the exception of chammer, which is 
retained in the word’s sole occurrence, in the penultimate stanza of “Polly 
be-én upzides w? Tom”. I transcribe all words in this subset (except Grange) 
with /a/, thus /andzol/, /tfamor/, etc. 

Grange, which appears once only, in “Easter time [b]" (7844) (= “Easter 
Monday," 17879), is spelled as in StE even in 7844, both spelling and 
pronunciation being perhaps influenced by its status as a proper name. Its 


pronunciation is therefore presumably /gremnds/ (see next paragraph). 
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7.11.13 Words derived from French containing age pronounced /e1d3/ in RP 
(age, cage, rage, stage) form another subset. Since these words always have their 
StE spelling in Barnes's poems (never the za or ed forms discussed in 7.11.1), 
I take it that the vowel is the undiphthongized third long front vowel in 
Barnes's table of the pure vowel sounds in “national English", as set out in 


$16 of the Diss. I transcribe the vowel in these words, accordingly, as /€:/. 


7.11.14 In the surrounding districts, as in the Blackmore Vale, there is much 
variation in the pronunciation of long a. 


7.12 The PALM set 


The PALM set (Wells, 2.2.12) contains words with a stressed syllable that has 
the vowel /a:/ in RP and /a/ in GenAm, excluding those where /r/ follows 
the vowel (for which see the START set, 7.21 below). PALM words “belong 
phonetically with START (and BATH) in RP, but with LOT in GenAm" (Wells, 
2.2.12, p. 143). Most words in this set are recent borrowings from foreign 
languages, and do not occur in Barnes's poems; of the native English words 
(and exclamations) listed by Wells, the only ones that occur in Barnes's 


poems are palm itself, calm, father, bab, and hurrah. 
7.12.1 There is no reason to suppose that the stressed vowel in palm, calm, 
bab, and hurrah does not have the same pronunciation in Barnes's poems as 


that of the majority of words in the BATH set, i.e. /a:/ (see 7.7.1). 


7.12.2 For a discussion of the stressed vowel in father see 7.7.4. 


7.13 The THOUGHT set 


The THOUGHT set (Wells, 2.2.13) contains words with a stressed syllable that 
has the vowel /9:/ in RP and /o/ or /a/ in GenAm, excluding those that 
belong with NORTH (7.22) or FORCE (7.23), or CLOTH (7.8). The StE 
spellings of words in this set include aught (taught, caught, daughter, etc.), aut+C 
(cause, haul, haunt, sauce, etc.), aw alone and aw+C (draw, law, saw, crawl, etc.), all 
and a/ (all, fall, appal, etc.), alk (chalk, talk, walk, etc.), alt+C and aul+C (salt, 
false, fault, etc., also pronounced /p/ in RP, and bald), ought (ought, bought, 
fought, etc.), and assorted other words (broad, abroad, water). 
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Of this set of words Barnes says, “The second long [back] sound, as of a 
in fall and of aw in jaw, is sometimes turned into the third [front] one 4, as 
val, in some parts val, fall; ja, jaw; stra, straw: though brought becomes brote, 
and fought becomes diphthongal, fosight, of the third and fourth [back] 
sounds" (Diss. $24; see also 1863 Grammar, p. 13; 1886 Glossary, p. 4). 
Where there are no indications to the contrary, we may assume that the 
vowel in this set is /o:/ as in RP. The several possible variations are 
discussed below, in subsets according to the StE spelling of the words in 
each subset. 


7.13.1 Words with the sound /o:l/ in RP (a, fall, small, haul, crawl, etc.). 
Whereas these words all have their current spelling in later editions, Barnes 
rarely uses it for them in 7844. There his usual practice is to reduce final A 
to -/ (al, val, smal, etc.) and to omit u and » (hal, spra’l, etc.); occasionally he 
uses the spelling Ai (as in sgudl/ erál in the 1844 version of “Hay-miakön”), 
sometimes he indicates the alternative pronunciation with 4 noted in 7.13 
above. I take the 4 spelling to denote /e:/ as in father, etc. (see 7.7.4); but 
what is meant by the reduction of -// to -/, the omission of z or », and the 
occasional use of the spelling 44 on which Barnes makes no comment other 
than that fall is “in some parts val” ? Assuming that the pronunciation in 
proto-RP was /o:l/, the likelihood must be that Barnes's spellings with a/, 27, 
and d/ indicate the unrounded pronunciation /a:l/. Accordingly I transcribe 
the sound in this group as /o:1/ where Barnes uses the StE spelling in 7844, 
as /azl/ where the spelling is a/ ot 47 (as normally in 1844), and as /e:l/ 
where this pronunciation is suggested by the spelling with 4 or by rhyme. 
Almost is normally spelled 2776s in both early and late editions; I take the a’ 
to represent a reduction from /azl/ to /a:/, the whole word being 
pronounced /a:mosst/ when there is some stress on the second syllable, 


/asməst/ when there is none. 


7.13.2 The subset containing words with a/k behaves in much the same way 
as the previous subset, showing the same three possible pronunciations for 
the vowel. In 7844 words in this subset are almost always spelled with dë, 


d'Ee, or a'&e, implying /&k/, but occasionally with a’k, implying /a:k/, or 
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auk, implying /ə:k/. Words in this subset rhyme only with other words from 


the same subset. 


7.13.3 The subset containing words with au( +C) or aw(+C) shows similar 
variability. The preferred spellings of haunt, saunter, mawn (‘basket’), -daw, 
draw, jaw, law, saw(-pit), and straw in 1844 (a, ae, ae) imply the pronunciation 
/e:/, with the variants dra and /z” in draw and /aw suggesting the alternative 
/a:/. Barnes’s contribution to EEP has proto-RP /o:/ in /aw but /e:/ in straw 
and jaw; on the other hand his spelling of sauce as sass in 1844 (alone and in 
the derivatives saucepan and saucy) implies /a:/, as does the rhyme sass / pass. 
{I take dake (in “The witch,” 7844) to be variant of dawk (see EDD dake, v. 
and dawk, v'.) and accordingly transcribe it as /detk/.} 


7.13.4 Barnes's spelling of because in 1844 (always bekiaze or bekiase, never the 
StE because that is used invariably in later editions) shows both that there is 
an £ or y-glide following the velar /k/ (see 7.21.2), and that the vowel in 
-cause is the /e:/ sound of a+C+e (see 7.11.1). My transcription is thus 
always /bikje:z/. 


7.13.5 The spelling aught does not occur in the poems of 7844, though in 
later editions it is found in daughter, caught (cf. 1844 eich di, taught, and naught 
(besides /aughter and draught, which belong in the BATH set, 7.7). The sole 
occurrence of -aught in rhyme that I know of (a-taught / thought in “Daniel 
Dwithen, the wise chap”) shows Barnes making use in his third dialect 
collection of StE /o:t/. In daughter, however, Batnes’s spellings in 7844, 
daeter, dater, and dater (the last retained in most instances in later editions of 
the first collection, but elsewhere replaced by daughter), together with the 
rhymes in “The farmers woldest daeter”, show that his normal 
pronunciation in the dialect of the Blackmore Vale was /de:tor/, with /e:/ as 
the vowel of the stressed syllable (see 7.7.4). 


7.13.6 Present-day readers may assume that water will follow daughter in 
having /e:/ in Barnes’s poems, since the stressed vowel in both words is the 
same in StE. But their vowels have different origins in OE; they have 
reached RP /o:/ by different routes; and Barnes's practice shows that the 


vowels were pronounced differently in the Blackmore Vale. He invariably 
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uses the StE spelling, water, in both 1844 and later editions, and on the sole 
occasion I know of when wafer is used in rhyme (as opposed to a non- 
rhyming refrain) it rhymes with shought her (in “Zummer an’ Winter"), 


showing that the stressed vowel in water is /9:/. 


7.13.7 Rhymes with words such as gro» d, &now'd, and road, together with the 
1844 spellings with -ode (often retained in later editions) show that the vowel 
in broad and abroad, like that in brought (see next paragraph), is /o:/ as 
opposed to RP /o:/. 


7.13.8 Barnes’s comments on brought and fought in $24 of the Diss. (quoted at 
the head of this section) draw attention to anomalies in the subset 
containing words with ought, An examination of his spellings and rhymes 
leads to the following observations: 

a) ought, nought, sought, thought, and wrought are invariably spelled with 
ought and rhyme only with words spelled with ought or aught: they are 
pronounced with /o:t/. 

b) brought may be spelled brought (in which form it rhymes frequently 
with bought): its pronunciation in this case is /bro:t/. But it may also 
be spelled Profe (the preferred spelling in 7844), or be, or 2ro7 (in 
one of which forms it rhymes with “reat and smote): in these in- 
stances the pronunciation is /bro:t/, in line with Barnes’s comment 
in the Diss. Similarly bought rhymes only with ought and thought, but 
outside rhyme (in 7844) it is also spelled bore or 2o7e: like brought, 
therefore, it may be pronounced with either /o:t/ or /o:t/. 

c) fought is spelled foiight or fowght; it rhymes only with words in -oz//, 
bearing out Barnes’s comment that it becomes diphthongal. The 
diphthong is not, however, RP /au/ but Blackmore Vale /a:u/ (see 
7.18.1, 7.18.3). 

d) fought is found only in “Riddles”. It does not appear with this 
spelling in the 1863, 1879, or 1886 Glossaries, or in OED or EDD. 
It is perhaps to be identified with “Fout a flinging, or a blow of 
one" (1879 Glossary), which would make sense in the context, in 
which Anne's cow “het the pail a flought, / An’ flung [her] meal o” 
milk half out”, alternatively a flought may perhaps be a late survival of 
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the predicative adjective aflocht “in a flutter, agitated,’ which would 
make equally good sense in the context (although the three 
occurrences in OED are all Scottish and all date from the 16th 
century). Whatever the meaning of the word, however, the rhyme 
with oz/ shows that it is pronounced with the diphthong /a:u/ (see 
7.18.1, and cf. fought, above and 7.18.3). 


7.14 The GOAT set 


The GOAT set (Wells, 2.2.14) contains words with a stressed syllable that has 
the vowel /au/ in RP and /o/ or /ou/ in GenAm, traditionally called “long 
o.” The StE spellings of words in this set include final o (go, so), oz (oak, road), 
oe (foe, sloe), o+C+e (rope, home), ol (old, roll), oul (soul, moult), ow (know, own), 
ough (though), etc. 

This sound was not a diphthong in proto-RP, but remained a pure vowel, 
/o:/. Of words in this set Barnes remarks, “The third long sound of o and oa 
of English words such as bold, cold, fold, more, oak, rope, boat, coat, 
becomes the diphthong zo of the fourth and third short [back] sounds in the 
Dorset dialect, in which those words are buold, cuold, vuold, muore, woak, ruope, 
biiot, ciot” (Diss., $27). Several questions, discussed in turn below, arise from 
this statement: Does this diphthongization affect all words with long o all 
the time? If not, what are the rules (if any) governing which words will or 
will not have diphthongization? What is the sound of the diphthong 
described? Does it have the same sound initially as internally? 


7.14.1 The wording of Barnes's statement above may imply either that long o 
is always diphthongized in the Blackmore Vale in the way described and that 
the words listed are merely offered as examples, or, on the contrary, that 
there are certain words in the Blackmore Vale—words such as those listed— 
in which long o is diphthongized, whereas in other words it remains the 
monophthong /o:/. An examination of Barnes’s spelling practice in 1844 
shows that long o is not diphthongized in all words, and that the same word 
may sometimes have a monophthong, sometimes a diphthong-—assuming, 
that is, that Barnes consistently indicates the diphthongal pronunciation by 
inserting A or w before the o. Barnes's later comments in the 1863 Grammar 
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show beyond doubt that long o is not diphthongized in all words: “Dorset is, 
in many cases, more distinctive than our book-speech, inasmuch as it has 
many paits of words, against single ones of our books, and gives sundry 
sounds to other pairs, that, in English, are of the same sound; so that it 
withholds from the punster most of his chances of word-play. ‘The people 
told the sexton and the sexton 7o/77/ the bell’ is in Dorset “The people 2zo// 
the sex’on, an’ the sexon /o//d the bell" (p. 31, repeated more or less 
verbatim in the 1886 G/ossary, p. 29). 


7.14.2 But is it possible to predict when long o will be diphthongized and 
when it will not? The current spelling in StE appears to be irrelevant: many 
words with oz ate diphthongized but others are not; many with o alone are 
not diphthongized, but some are. The only fixed rule governing 
diphthongization that I have been able to detect is that, except in go/d (see 
7.14.5 below), the vowel in -o/d is always a diphthong (buold, cuold, wold, etc.). 
Elsewhere the phonetic environment evidently has some effect: after 
syllable-initial 77- or 4 the sound is normally a diphthong (but not necessarily 
so after c+). Etymology appears to have little or no influence. In these 
circumstances the only safe course is to trust Barnes's spelling; accordingly I 
show a diphthong when the o is preceded by z or w and a monophthong 


when it is not. 

7.14.5 As for the sound of the diphthong, when it occurs, Barnes’s 
description (quoted above) suggests that it is a combination of /u/ as in 
crook and /A/ as in lll, i.e. /0A/. Rhymes such as those of coat with cut, shut, 
and strut and of bone, stone, and alone with words ending in /An/ suggest that 
this is an accurate description. But other rhymes, such as those of 2o// and 
rolled with old, cold, mould and other words spelled with ag or wo suggest rather 
that the second element of the diphthong is /o()/, and that of stone with 
shone suggests that it is /p/. In his other grammars, moreover, Barnes gives 
different descriptions of the sound. In the 1863 Grammar (p. 14) it is a 
combination of /u:/ as in food and /oz/ as in rope (if both elements are long), 
or /uo/ (if both elements are short). In the 1886 G/ossary (p. 14), on the 
other hand, it is a combination of /u:/ as in food and /o:/ as in earth, or /uo/ 


(if both elements are short). These apparent inconsistencies on Barnes's part 
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doubtless reflect a genuine instability in the pronunciation of the diphthong. 
On balance it seems best to transcribe the diphthong as /uo/, since the 
weight of evidence favours this interpretation rather than others, and since a 
second element with schwa is flexible enough to allow some latitude in 
rhyming [including occasional rhymes between diphthongized and non- 
diphthongized long o, as in the third stanza of “Keepén up o” Chris’mas,” 
where cuoid and scuold (1844) are rhymed with roll’d}. 


7.14.4 Barnes’s use of different spellings for the diphthong in 7644 
according to whether it is internal or initial (wo internally, wo initially, as in 
woak, woats, woaths, wold, i.e. ‘oak, oats, oaths, old") suggests that there is a 
clear difference between the sounds; his decision to abandon the zo spellings 
in later editions and to use zo in all positions may suggest, on the other 
hand, that any difference is minimal. Uncertainty about the pronunciation of 
the diphthong when it occurs in initial position is apparent from audio 
recordings made by current dialect speakers: some give the initial »~ full 
value, pronouncing o/d as in Stow-on-the-Wold and oak as in woke up; others 
ignore the »- entirely, giving these words their RP pronunciations /ould/ 
and /ouk/. Accordingly I transcribe all internal occurrences of the diph- 
thong in Barnes's poems as /uo/; in initial position, however, I use /(w)uo/ 


to reflect the possibility of realizations with full initial /w/. 


7.14.5 Gold and golden are invariably spelled with oo/7 in Barnes's dialect 
poems, both early and late. (No other word is spelled with oo/d.) Gold 
appears in rhyme only twice (neither occurrence in 7844): on both occasions 
it rhymes with a word containing the diphthongal /ue/ (vwold and £wold). 
Barnes's spelling implies the pronunciation /gu:ld/; his rhymes, on the other 
hand, imply /guold/. There is evidently some latitude. I transcribe both 


wotds with /u:/ except for the two instances of /uo/ in rhyme. 


7.14.6 Ago, go, no (not any’), so (and so, therefore’), s/e, and zoe are almost 
invariably spelled with oo or ove in both early and late editions. I know of 
only four instances in 7844 in which words in this subset are spelled with a 
single o: go (rhyming with fue) in “The settle an” the girt wood vire"; “no 
TEE 


stuone" in “The brook that runn'd by gramfer no cal" in “Farmer”s 


sons”; and “no scope" in “Eclogue:—Two farms in oone.” In every case 
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except the last (which looks like an oversight) the spelling is changed in later 
editions to oo. Rhyme evidence confirms that the vowel in these words is 
always /u:/. Barnes consistently maintains a distinction between ro (the 
opposite of yes) and noo (‘not any’). The former, /no:/, is always spelled zo, 
and rhymes with words ending in /0:/; the latter, /nu:/, is invariably zoo (e.g. 
seven times in the final stanza of “Zunsheen in the winter"). The distinction 
is nicely brought out in the first and third lines of “The farmer’s woldest 
daeter”: “No. No. I bén’t arinnen down / The pirty maidens o” the town; / 
Nar wishén ö”m zoo harm" (1844, my italics). Similarly Barnes distinguishes 
between so (/so/ or /so:/, according to emphasis, ‘to this extent’) and goo 


(/ zu:/ “and so, therefore’). 


7.14.7 Forms derived from go do not necessarily keep the /u:/ of the 
infinitive. For gozzg Barnes's normal practice leads us to expect the form 
goon; in his poems, however, the spelling is always gwdin (1844 and 1847) or 
gwain (later editions), i.e. /gwaern/ (see 7.11.6). To the best of my knowledge 
goes occurs only twice, in two successive lines of “The shy man”: “The bride 
wer a-smilén as fresh as a rwose, / An’ when he come wi’ her, an’ show'd his 
poor nose, / All the little bwoys shouted, an’ cried “There he goes,’ / "There 
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he goes. Here the rhyme with nose indicates standard proto-RP 


pronunciation, /go:z/. 


7.14.8 There is nothing to indicate that words ending in -ow pronounced 
/əu/ in RP do not normally have the expected proto-RP monophthong, 
/o:/. In the unstressed second syllable of a disyllable, however, this is 
generally weakened to /or/, as Barnes points out in the last sentence of $27 
in the Diss.: “ow at the end of a word as fellow, hollow, mellow, pillow, 
yellow, mostly become er, making those words /e//r, holler, meller, piller, yoller.” 
{Although /r/ is normally retained in the dialect (see 8.8.1), Barnes's 
spelling in the 7844 poems shows that in unstressed endings such as this it 
may be lost (e.g. in narra and arra for narrow and arrow in “Eclogue: 
Viairies”). The safest transcription is accordingly /o[r]/. The past tense of 
verbs with short o in the first syllable, however, is different again. In 1844 
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Barnes consistently spells the ending of the past tense of follow and hollow 
(‘shout’) -éed or -eed, indicating the pronunciations /vplid/ and /holid/.} 


7.14.9 The words ending in o or ge listed in 7.14.6 appear to be the only ones 
with the vowel /u:/. There is no reason to suppose that other words with 
this spelling (echo, foe, woe, etc.) do not have proto-RP /o:/, and rhymes with 


stressed -ow confirm that their vowel is /o:/. 


7.14.10 In 7844 over is always spelled auver, a form that occurs only once 
elsewhere, in she auverzeer in the early eclogue "Rusticus res politicas 
animadvertens. The new poor laws.” Elsewhere the StE spelling is used, 
apart from three occurrences of awver in “The feair market maid.” In the 
word’s only occurrence in rhyme, in the eclogue “Come and zee us in the 
Zummer” (“VVell, aye, when the mowen is over, / An’ ee-grass do whiten wi 
clover, / A man’s a-tired out”), the rhyme with cover suggests that proto-RP 


/oz/ was acceptable in the Blackmore Vale; but the complete consistency of 


the spelling auer in 1844 shows that the preferred pronunciation was /9:/. 
7.14.11 For drove, grove, and rove see the discussion in 7.5.3 above. 


7.14.12 For more, which is amongst the words listed in §27 of the Diss. 
quoted at the head of this section, see 7.23.1. 


7.14.13 Although s/oth has diphthongal /au/ in RP, the rhyme with swath in 
“Eclogue:—The best man in the vield” (“Why when bist teddén grass, ya 
liazy sloth, / Zomebody is a-fuoss’d to tiake thy zwath / An’ ted a hafe woy 
back to help thee out”) shows that the pronunciation for Barnes was with 
short o, /slp0/. 


{7.14.14 Since don’t is always thus spelled (with or without the apostrophe, 
but with no sign of diphthongization), I transcribe it throughout as /do:nt/. 
Won't, in contrast, is frequently spelled woont; I take it that the pronun- 


ciation is /wu(:)nt/.} 
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7.15 The GOOSE set 


The GOOSE set (Wells, 2.2.15) contains words with a stressed syllable that 
has the vowel /u:/ in RP and /u/ in GenAm. The StE spellings of words in 
this set include oo (hoop, tooth), final o (who), final oe (shoe), ut+C+e (rude, tune), 
u+Ct+V (duty), eaut+C+V (beauty), ue (due, blue), eu (feud), ew (few, new), iew 
(view), ui (fruit), ou (you, group), ough (through), etc. 

This set offers few problems. There is no reason to suppose that most 


wotds with /u:/ in RP did not have it also in the Blackmore Vale. 


7.15.1 There are many rhymes in Barnes's poems between words with /u:/ 
and words such as dew, few, new, etc. that have /ju:/ in RP. This might 
perhaps be taken to imply that “yod dropping,” as Wells calls it (pp. 147-48) 
was a feature in the Blackmore Vale (ie. loss of /j/, so that mew is 
pronounced /nu:/, as in GenAm, as opposed to /nju:/, as in RP). But 
rhymes between /u:/ and /ju:/ ate common in StE, as in moon / tune in 
Wordsworth’s “The world is too much with us” (5—8), gloom / perfume in 
Tennyson’s “In memoriam” (95.53—56), or fool / mule in Robert Browning's 
“My last duchess” (27-28). In the absence of concrete evidence of yod 
dropping, therefore, I have assumed that words with /ju:/ in RP have it also 


in Barnes's poems. 


7.15.2 Tune is always spelled Zzöz, in both 1844 and later editions. It occurs in 
rhyme once only, rhyming not with the sound /um/ but with a-doén 
(/ədusən/) in “Gammony Gay.” The only other occurrence of the 
combination ze that I am aware of in Barnes's poems is in the internal rhyme 
“Though a-ruén time’s undoén" in “Tweil” (where a-ruèn = ‘rueing’). The 
rhymes confirm what the spelling suggests, ie. that zun is disyllabic. 


Assuming that the yod is retained, the pronunciation will be /tju:on/. 


7.15.3 In a few words that have /u:/ in RP there are other vowels in Barnes’s 
poems: /A/ in roof (see 7.5.2), prove and move (see 7.5.3); /0/ in moot “tree- 
stump’, food and mood (see 7.6.2); /0/ or /u:/ in shoot (see 7.6.3). 
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7.15.4 A few words with /ou/ in RP have /u:/ in Barnes's poems: gold and 
golden (see 7.14.5); ago, go, no (not any’), so (and so, therefore’), s/2e, and zoe 
(see 7.14.6). 


7.15.5 The spellings ya and da are found frequently in 7844 for you and do 
(replaced by the StE spelling in later editions). I take it that ya and da 
represent the unstressed forms /jo/ and /do/. 


7.15.6 I have assumed that /o may be /tu:/, /tu/, or /to/, depending on 


stress, as in RP. 


7.16 The PRICE set 


The PRICE set (Wells, 2.2.16) contains words with a stressed syllable that has 
“long 7," the diphthong /a1/, in both RP and GenAm. The StE spellings of 
words in this set include I (the pronoun), ;--C-e (hide, ripe), i+C+C (find, 
child), ie (die), uy, y, ye, and eye (buy, try, dye, eye), igh and eigh (high, height), etc. 

7.16.1 Barnes’s lack of comment on this diphthong suggests that the 
Blackmore Vale pronunciation would have been the same as that in proto- 
RP, namely /A1/, with a mote central starting point than the /ar/ of present- 
day RP (see MacMahon, 5.8.15). In the SW the starting point tends to be 
more central still, though hard to pin down; the weight of evidence suggests, 
however, that in Dorset at least the starting point is and was the thoroughly 
central /ə/, producing a diphthong /ə1/ (as in eMnE) that makes bye and buy 
sound very similar to boy (see 7.17.1). In accordance with observations on 
the likely length of the first element by the commentators closest to Barnes's 


own time, I transcribe the PRICE diphthong as /a:1/. 


7.16.2 In words ending in -żre (fire, tire, squire, etc.) the diphthong becomes a 
triphthong by the addition of schwa as an off-glide, and the ris audible (see 
8.8.1), giving the combination the sound /əzrər /. Thus fire, with voiced initial 
f. (see 8.3.1) and audible ris in Barnes’s poems / Vərtər /. As in StE, words in 
this subset may be treated as either one syllable or two (see the note in OED 
s.v. fire, n.), a freedom that Barnes uses in accordance with the demands of 
his metre: “The vier at the upper door" in “Shodon Fair: The vust piart^ 
(1844) is plainly a disyllabic fire, whereas that in the refrain of “The settle 
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and the girt wood vire" must be monosyllabic unless the line is hypermetric. 
It does not follow, however, that Barnes uses the form vire for a 
monosyllable and wer for a disyllable, helpful though such a convention 
would be: in both 7844 and later editions he uses wre in the title of “The 


settle and the girt wood vire" but wer in the refrain that repeats the wording 
of the title. 


7.16.3 From both its spelling and its pronunciation in StE, spire belongs with 
the subset in the preceding paragraph. But Barnes’s spelling is always speer 
(in both 7844 and later editions) and his rhymes show that for him it is a 
member of the NEAR set (see 7.19.2), retaining (or reverting to) the 
diphthong /ia/+/r/, which is closer to the monophthongal /i:/+/r/ from 


which its vowel descends. 


7.16.4 Barnes spells child both child and chile and rhymes it with both Ad and 
-ile (for the rhyme with spoiled see 7.17.1). Both rhymes and spelling show 
that for him the vowel was /a:/, as in 7.16.1. 


7.16.5 In a number of words with /a1/ in RP Barnes's spelling and rhymes 
show that the diphthong is replaced by /1/. Notable amongst these words 
are climb, usually spelled cz or chim’ and always rhymed with words in -; 
also “ke (almost always spelled AE" in 1844 when it occurs as an adverb or in 
the past tense of the verb) and szrike (usually s/r& or strick), both rhymed 
with words in -ick. Barnes appears to make a clear distinction between Z£' 
(adverb and past tense) and /£e (infinitive, always spelled “ke in 1844, 
implying the usual diphthong, /a:1/). In view of Barnes’s clear preference in 
his poems I transcribe all these words (except Z£e, infinitive) with /1/. (For 


the past tense and past participle of cmb see 7.16.10 below.) 


7.16.6 F/y and fies (n. and v.) ate in Barnes’s dialect poems always »/e and 
vlees, ie. /vli:/ and /vliz/. The vowel probably results from the long- 
standing confusion in English between the verbs Or and flee and the nouns //y 
and flea (see the comments in OED, svv. flee and flea). For the voiced initial 
consonant see 8.5.1. 


7.16.7 For /i:/ in chime and shine see 7.10.2. 
7.16.8 For /e:/ in drive see 7.10.6. 
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7.16.9 I have assumed that by (normally /bo:1/) has also an unstressed form 
(/br/), as in StE. Where readers might opt for either a stressed or an 


unstressed form, I transcribe by as /b(o31/. 


7.16.10 All tenses of the verb c//z2 belong in the PRICE set in StE, including 
the past tense and past participle, clmbed. In OE, however, climb was a strong 
verb, belonging to the same class as ring and sing, with the vowel sequence 7 
(present), a (past singular), z (past participle), these vowels all being short, as 
is still the case with sing, sang, sung. We have already seen that the 7 in clim(b) 
remained short for Barnes (7.16.5), and this applies equally to weak forms of 
the past tense and past participle, whether the b is dropped (as in the 7844 
version of “The girt woak tree that’s in the dell"—" Var in 22ik tree, when I 
wer young / I have a-clim”d, an’ I’ve a-zwung") or whether it is retained (as 
in the later versions’ *a-climb'd"). But Barnes's usual preference is for the 
strong forms that survived in the Blackmore Vale: past tense domb and past 
participle a-clum (“The wold waggon,” 1844), a-clom (“The wold waggon,” 
later editions), or a-clomb (“When we wer young together”). The rhyme with 
a-come in “When we wer young together" and the 1844 spelling, -clum, 
show that the vowel in the past participle must have been /a/. The rhymes 
with come, home (see 7.5.2, 7.14.3) and swum suggest the same for the past 
tense (given as clumb in the 1844 Glossary), even though it is spelled clomb in 
the poems, both in rhyme and outside it. I transcribe the strong forms of 


both the past tense and past participle of climb, accordingly, as /klam/. 


7.16.11 Since the vowel in grist is short in RP, the apparent rhyme between 
hoist and grist in the opening lines of the last stanza of “Naighbour 
playmeates” looks odd at first sight: *An' still the pulley rwope do heist / 
The wheat vrom red-wheeled waggon beds. / An” ho'ses there wi’ lwoads of 
grist, / Do stand an’ toss their heavy heads”. OED notes that the vowel in 
grist was long in OE, but was shortened in ME (as in fast from OE Ge, But 
some of the 16th- and 17th-century spellings of grist recorded there (greesz, 
greist, and griest) suggest the survival of ME 7 into the MnE period. Since 
there is no pattern of half-rhyme in “Naighbour playmeates,” it is reasonable 
to assume a full rhyme between 7eziz (‘hoist’) and grist, with the 7 of the latter 
first diphthongized and having then undergone the CHOICE-PRICE merger 
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(see 7.16.1 above and 7.17.1 below). I take it, therefore, that grist is to be 
pronounced /grorst/ rather than /grist/. 


7.16.12 The verb to ine appears twice in Barnes's poems, on both occasions 
rhyming with behine (‘behind’): in the second stanza of “The welshnut tree” 
(“A-leöven father indoors, a-leinén / In his girt chair, in his easy shoes, / Ar 
in the settle so high behine en”) and the second stanza of “The huomestead 
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a-vell into han’” (“An’ in the archet out behine, / The apple-trees in row, 
John, / Did sway wi’ upright stems, ar leine / W? heads a-noddén low, Join 
1844 and 1847). The sense is evidently “to lean," but the rhyme with behine 
requires the vowel of Zze rather than that of an. Barnes’s 1886 Glossary 
records “LINE. To lean” with no etymology; the Glossary in 7847 is more 
helpful, both showing the length of the vowel (“Line”) and offering an 


2 


etymology (“A-S. hlynian," a variant, I take it, of A/eonian, from which StE 
lean is derived). As with most other words in the PRICE set the vowel will be 


/ou/, hence / loun/. 


7.17 The CHOICE set 


The CHOICE set contains words with a stressed syllable that has the 
diphthong /ər/ in both RP and GenAm, almost all “ultimately loan words, 
mainly from Old French” (Wells, 2.2.17). The StE spellings of words in this 


set ate oz (noise, voice, coin, etc.) and oy (boy, joy, etc.). 


7.17.1 As Wells points out, “The CHOICE vowel seems to have merged with 
PRICE in the popular speech of parts of the south of England.... The same 
merger can be found in Newfoundland, the West Indies and Ireland” 
(3.1.11); or, again, “Some conservative rural accents reflect a merger or 
partial merger of the two diphthongs” (2.2.17). Such was evidently the case 
for Barnes, who draws attention to this feature in $26 of the Diss., who 
frequently rhymes words from one set with words from the other, and 
whose early spellings (e.g. spwile, twile, pwison) point up the similarity. It 
follows that the pronunciation of the CHOICE diphthong in Barnes’s dialect 
will normally be the same as that of the PRICE diphthong, ie. /o:/ (see 
7.16.1). (For the »-glide introducing the diphthong see 8.16.3.) 
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7.17.2 Noise, quoits, rejoice, and voice are always spelled with 47 (1844) or a? 
(later editions); evidently they have the same diphthong as the subset maid, 
paid, vein, etc., that is, / aer/ (see 7.11.6). 


7.17.3 The spelling of joy and its derivatives varies between oy, as in StE, and 
dy ot aj in Barnes’s poems, and it is rhymed both with boy (see 7.17.4) and 
with words from the May, hay subset (see 7.11.6), showing that the 
diphthong varies between /o:/ and /zt1/. 


7.17.4 Unlike Jennings, who spells boys with ay (in bways, th. ways), Barnes 
always uses oy for the diphthong in boy and its derivatives. When boy rhymes 
in Barnes’s poems with words that are spelled with ay in StE, the spelling of 
the latter is always changed to conform with the oy in boy, not vice versa. The 
logical conclusion is that the diphthong in boy is stable (pronounced /a:1/, as 
described in 7.17.1), whereas that of the rhyme words in ay, 4y or aj varies. 


(For the intrusive /w/ in bwoy see 8.16.3.) 


7.18 The MOUTH set 


The MOUTH set (Wells, 2.2.18) contains words with a stressed syllable that 
has the diphthong /au/ in both RP and GenAm. The StE spellings of words 


in this set are oz (house, out, bough, hour, etc.) and ow (now, down, flower, etc.). 


7.18.1 The current pronunciation of this diphthong, /au/, “appears to have 
been a twentieth-century development” (MacMahon, 5.8.18, p. 467). There 
is abundant evidence that in Dorset in the 19th century the diphthong was 


/əm/, very similar to that in current RP know. 


7.18.2 In the sequences our and ower (as in hour and flower) the diphthong 
becomes a triphthong, as in StE. The pronunciation in Barnes’s poems will 
accordingly be /o:uor/, which, like fire etc. (see 7.16.2), may be treated as one 


syllable or two as the metre demands. 


7.18.3 As pointed out in 7.13.8c, Barnes's comments on fought (Diss., $24) 
and his rhyming of it with about, out, and stout (see Key-Rhymes 111) show 
that in his poems it has the diphthong /o:u/. 
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7.18.4 A few words with the vowel /A/ in StE have instead the /o:/ 
diphthong of words in the MOUTH set in Barnes’s poems, either always, as in 
the case of rut (n.), and strut (r., and in the adv. a-strut ‘sticking out”) (see 
7.5.4), or usually, as in the case of dust and crust (see 7.5.5). 


7.19 The NEAR set 


The NEAR set (Wells, 2.2.19) contains words with a stressed syllable that has 
the diphthong /rə/ in RP (with or without a following /r/) and /m/ in 
GenAm. The StE spellings of words in this set include eer (Peer, peer, etc.), ere 
(here, mere, etc.), zer (bier, pier, etc.), eir (weir, weird, etc.), and ear (fear, year, etc.), 
but spellings are not a reliable guide: Aer belongs with NEAR, but 22ere and 
where with SQUARE; and the /ears in one's eyes ate with NEAR, but the zears in 
one's clothes ate with SQUARE. 

It is not entirely clear at what point the vowels in the NEAR and SQUARE 
sets developed into diphthongs under the influence of the following /r/, either 
in proto-RP or in the SW. In the absence of conclusive evidence to the 
contrary, I treat all words in these sets in Barnes's Blackmore Vale poems as 
diphthongs (except where noted below), but (in contrast to RP) without loss 
of the following /r/ (see 8.8.1). 


7.19.1 There is no evidence to suggest that the majority of words in the 
NEAR set do not have a diphthong very similar to RP /19/ in Barnes's 
poems. In Barnes's contribution to EEP Ellis's transcription shows the same 
diphthong, with a slightly higher starting point (/ior/), in here, hear, and near 
(cwl 365). I follow Barnes's contribution to EEP in using /ior/, except 


where noted below. 


7.19.2 As noted earlier, rhyme evidence shows that spire has /ior/ in Barnes's 
poems, as opposed to RP /aro/ (see 7.16.3). 

7.19.3 In popular caricatures of west-country accents ear, hear, bere, and year 
are homophones, all with the vowel sequence of the NURSE set (7.9 above), 
and all with initial /j/ (for which see 8.5.5 below), thus /ja:r/. The spelling 
ers for ears in the 1844 version of “Uncle an’ ant” and the rhyming of year 


with s#r and Hazelbur (/ha:zolbo:r/, still the local name for Hazelbury Bryan) 
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in “Bob the fiddler” show Barnes’s familiarity with pronunciations of this 
type; but other evidence from rhyme suggests the coexistence in his dialect 


of pronunciations with /ior/. 


7.19.4 Whereas bear belongs in the NEAR set in StE, its past participle, heard, 
belongs in the NURSE set. Rhyme evidence shows that in Barnes’s poems (in 
which it is usually, but not always, spelled heard) it may have /a:r/, /jo:/ or 
/iər/ (see 7.9.6). 


7.19.5 There is some crossing over between the NEAR and SQUARE sets in 
the SW, as in other regional dialects of English (see Wells, 2.2.20, p. 157). In 
Barnes's case rhyme evidence shows that rear and weir have crossed over to 
the SQUARE set, with / sər/ in place of /ior/; and although queer does not 
appear in rhyme in his dialect poems, Ellis’s transcription in clause 5 of 
Barnes's cs suggests that it, too, has /eər/. All three of Barnes”s crossovers 
from NEAR to SQUARE are supported by other witnesses for the SW. 


7.20 The SQUARE set 


The SQUARE set (Wells, 2.2.20) contains wotds with a stressed syllable that 
has the diphthong /sə/ in RP (with or without a following /r/) and /er/ or 
/er/ in GenAm. The StE spellings of words in this set include air (fair, hair, 
etc.), are (bare, care, etc.), ear (bear, wear, etc.), eir (heir, their, etc.), ere (there, where, 
etc), and art (Mary, various, etc.); some words with these spellings belong, 
however, with the NEAR set (see 7.19). On the question of diphthongs 
versus pure vowels see the introductory paragraphs to the NEAR set. 


7.20.1 Most words with /e9/ in RP have /esər/ or /ear/ in both Elworthy's 
records for West Somerset (DWS, $9) and Widén's for Hilton (SDD, $29.3), 
Le. the same diphthong as in RP (with optional lengthening of the first 
element) but without loss of the following /r/ (see 8.8.1). I assume that the 
same holds for Barnes’s poems; where there is no conflicting evidence, 


accordingly, I transcribe the sound in SQUARE words as /eər/. 


7.20.2 Barnes’s habitual spelling of words in -air and -are (fair, pair, mare, 
share, etc., the FAIR and MARE subsets, as they might be called) is with -zair 
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and -zare (1844) or -edir and -edre (later editions), thus fair or fiare, piair, miare, 
sözare (1844), feair, pedir, medre, shedre (later editions). These spellings suggest 
the introduction of an glide, with possible reduction of the following 
diphthong to /ə/, resulting in the crossover of words in these subsets to the 
NEAR set, with the diphthong /ia/+/r/. But in Barnes’s poems words from 
these subsets are consistently rhymed with SQUARE words, never with NEAR 
words, showing that the introductory ¿glide in the FAIR and MARE subsets 
does not result in weakening of the following diphthong to /a/, but leads 
instead to the creation of a triphthong + /r/, i.e. /jeor/. 


7.20.3 Barnes’s habitual spelling of where in 1844 is wher, with only occasional 
instances of StE where; that of there (more often than not) and 77ez” (almost 
always) is 22er. (In almost every instance these spellings are replaced by the 
StE spellings in 7879.) The spellings in -er suggest pronunciation with /or/ 
rather than /eor/, and there is some support for this in the rhyme /ogiher / 
ther (in *Eclogue:—T wo farms in oone”). On the other hand, Barnes's 
normal rhymes for where and there are orthodox rhymes with other words 
from the SQUARE set. It would appear that for Zeit, where, and there 
pronunciations with /or/ and with /£or/ were both acceptable in his dialect. 


7.20.4 Whereas scarce belongs in the SQUARE set in RP, the /r/ is lost in 
Barnes’s poems through the influence of the following /s/ (see 8.8.5, and cf. 
7.9.5). Introduction of the ‘glide discussed in 7.20.2 and loss of /r/ before 
/s/ give tise to Barnes’s spellings skia’ce (1844) and sked’ce (later editions); 
and it is clear both from these spellings and from the rhyme with ss in 
“Eclogue:—Two farms in oone” (“Tha hadden need make poor men's 
liabour less, / Vat work a'ready is uncommon skia'ce") that in Barnes's 
dialect scarce is a member of the FACE set, with the diphthong /je/ (see 
7.11.1). 


7.20.5 Barnes’s normal spellings of the word ar itself ate dir (1844) and air 
(later editions), suggesting a distinction in sound from words in the FAIR 
subset. Though the wotd occurs frequently in Barnes's poems, to the best of 
my knowledge it occurs only twice in rhyme, both times rhyming with prayer 
(spelled praj'r, in “The leàdy's tower” and “The echo”). It is reasonable to 
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deduce from this evidence that the vowel in air is /aer/ (see 7.11.6) with 
following /r/, giving the complete word the sound /eir/. Occasional 
instances of the spelling air suggest, however, that pronunciation with a 
triphthong, /ærər/, is also possible (cf. fir, 7.16.2). {An alternative 
explanation might be that air is always a triphthong, irrespective of how it is 
spelled, and that, like other triphthongs such as As and our, it may be 
pronounced as either one syllable ot two as the rhythm requires. } 

7.20.6 The spelling -dir and/or -air also occurs occasionally in fair, chair and 
stair. Since, however, the forms chair (in “The vierzide chairs”) and feair (in 
“The surprise") both rhyme with zbere, we may reasonably take it that the 
spellings with -Zr and -air are oversights, and that these words are all 


pronounced with final /£or/. 


7.20.7 The rhyme beware / var in * Havén oon's fortun a-tuold" (“Ar then she 
tuold me to bewar / O” what the letter M stood var.... An’ Po// too wet a-bid 
bewar / O” what the letter F stood var”) suggests that the stressed syllable of 


beware is not / weor/ but /wa:/, as in the START set. (For var see further 
7.22.3) 


7.21 The START set 


The START set (Wells, 2.2.21) contains words with a stressed syllable spelled 
with ar (or occasionally er or ear) that has the sound /a:/ in RP in final 
position or followed by a consonant (/a:/ when final -r is followed by a 
vowel) and /ar/ in GenAm: far, farm, cart, heart, hearth, sergeant, etc. 

7.21.1 There is no evidence in Barnes’s poems to suggest that the vowel in 
the majority of the words in the START set differs from that in the BATH set 
(with a following /r/). Accordingly my normal transcription for the ar 
sequence in this set is /a:r/ (see 7.7.1 and 8.8.1). 

7.21.2 Barnes's spelling of the words card (but not cart), garden, and part (iar in 
1844, edr in later editions, thus g9(h)iarden, Riard, piart, and gedrden, ceard, peart), 
shows that they form a subset in which an introductory glide gives rise to 


the sequence /jair/. The dialect word spiarde (‘spade’, replaced by spedde in 
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later editions) appears to belong to the same set. Rhyme confirms that the 
stress is on the second element. It may seem odd that Barnes distinguishes 
the opening sequence in card (/kjaird/ with an introductory glide) from 
that in cart (/ ka:rt/ with no glide), but Elworthy notes the same distinction in 
West Somerset (DWS, $2). The records in SED suggest, however, that the 
introductory Zglide has died out in all words in the SW by the mid 20th 
centuty. 


7.21.3 Garden has (apparently) an alternative pronunciation, /giordon/, with 
the /iər/ sequence of the NEAR set, beside /gjaxdon/ (as in 7.21.2). This 
assumes that heard en / giarden in “ Faether come huome” (7844; later editions 
gedrden) is a true rhyme (“The pig got out / This marnen; an” avore we zeed 
at heärd en, /”E runned about an’ got out into giarden, / An’ routed up the 
groun’ zoo wi his snout”), and that 2edrz has here its NEAR-set 
pronunciation (see 7.9.6). 


7.21.4 Hearth belongs with the START set in StE (and indeed in Barnes’s 
contribution to EEP for Winterborne Came, cwl 405), but both spelling 
(beth or he’th) and rhyme show that in Barnes”s poems it is /he0/, not 
/ ha:r0/, making it a member of the EARTH-BIRTH-MIRTH subset (see 7.9.5). 


7.21.5 Several subsets that do not belong with the START set in StE have the 
sequence /a:r/ in Barnes's poems. These sets include the following: 
a) words spelled with or or ar pronounced /o:/ in RP (corn, storm, warm, 
etc.; see 7.22.1—2); 
b) some words spelled with er or ear pronounced /o:/ in RP (serve, learn, 


herb, etc.; see 7.9.2); 
c) the verb carry and its derived forms (see 7.3.3). 


7.21.6 Barnes's spelling of arm in 1844 (yarm, replaced by earm in later 
editions) shows that it is preceded by an introductory Zglide, resulting in the 
sequence /jair/ (cf. words beginning with earn in StE; see 7.9.3). 
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7.22 The NORTH set 


The NORTH set (Wells, 2.2.22) contains words with a stressed syllable spelled 
with or or ar that has the sound /o:/ in RP in final position or followed by a 
consonant (/o:r/ when final -r is followed by a vowel) and /or/ in GenAm, 
“or rather in that variety of GenAm that retains the opposition between 


/or/ and /or/" (p. 159): or, for, corn, borse, storm, war, warm, warp, etc. 


7.22.1 As Barnes himself points out, “The second long [back] sound of o in 
such wotds as corn, for, horn, morning, storm, becomes the first long [back] 
one, a, making carn, var, barn, marnen, starm” (Diss., $25). The persistence of 
this feature up to the present time is shown by Wells's comment, “There is a 
large patch of Wessex where (in old-fashioned rural dialect, at least) we find 
the vowels of NORTH and START merged" (4.3.7, p. 347). We may 
accordingly expect that all words in the NORTH set (apart from those noted 
in 7.22.4) will have the START sequence, /air/, in Barnes's poems. This 
expectation is confirmed both by his rhymes and by the spelling of 7844, in 
which the following words (and their derivatives) are all spelled with ar for 
StE or: corduroy, cork, corn, corner, for, forfeit, forget, forgive, fork, forlorn, former, 
forsake, horn, lord, morn(ing), mortal, mortar, nor, northern, or, orchard, scorn, short, 
snort, sort, storm, story, thorn (1844: cardray, cark, carn, carner, var, farfeit, vargit, 
vargi'e, fark, varlarn, farmer, varsiake, barn, lard, marn(en), martal, martar, nar, 
narthern, ar, archet, scarn, shart, snart, sarf, starm, starry, tharn). Accordingly I 
transcribe the or sequence in all such words as /a:r/. 

{The rhyming of story (from the list above) with var ye (“A bit o” sly 
coorten,” “The times") and barry (borrow, “The witch") confirm its 
pronunciation in those poems with /a(:)r/, but Wells classifies it as a FORCE 
word (see 7.23.1); and this is confirmed in “Bob the fiddler” both by the 
spelling sory (even in 7844) and the rhyme with avore ye / glory. Assuming 
that this is a true rhyme, om can have either NORTH or FORCE 
pronunciation in the dialect; g/ory has the latter (/uor/).} 


7.22.2 Though they are not specifically mentioned in Barnes’s comment in 
$25 of the Diss., words with ar pronounced /o:(r)/ in RP likewise have the 
sequence /a:r/ in his poems, as shown by rhymes such as warm / harm and 


swarm | farm. 
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7.22.3 When particles such as for, or, and nor are stressed, they will have the 
expected sequence, /air/, as implied by the rhyme bewar / var in “Haven 
oon’s fortun a-tuold". When, however, they are only partly stressed or 
unstressed (as is frequently the case), it seems probable that the sequence 
/ax/ is reduced to /ar/ or /ər/, as in Barnes’s cs for EEP, clauses 10 and 
12 (for), 7, 10, and 14 (or), and 1 (wor). The degree of stress in any particular 
case is, of course, a matter for the reader to decide. Barnes's own varied 
practice confirms the variability in pronunciation; but his complete 
abandonment of the ar spellings from the 1859 collection onwards, in order 
to give “the lettered Dialect more of the book-form of the national speech" 


(Preface, p. [iti]), can have no bearing on the pronunciation. 


7.22.4 Words with the sequence ors ot orth in StE pronounced / əss/, /ə:0/ in 
RP and /ors/, /or0/ in GenAm are an exception to the general rule set out 
in 7.22.1. Loss of /r/ before /s/ and /0/ (see Diss., $35) has led to retention 
of short o in the sequences /ps/ and /p0/. This is evident from Barnes's 
spellings: oss or bo'se for borse (passim), and noth for north (in “The shep'erd 
bwoy,” though North is retained in proper names; and contrast narthern or 
northern with voiced /6/ preceded by /a:r/ in “The blackbird” and other 
poems). The pronunciation with /ps/ is confirmed by rhymes for borse, 
always with words ending in -oss. As with horse so with Dorset: in spite of the 
popular perception that to its inhabitants the county is /da:rzot/, Barnes in 
his poems always uses the spelling Do'sz. The inescapable conclusion is that 


for Barnes the county was / dpsət/. 


7.22.5 Whereas quarrel, sorry, and other words with -arr- or -orr- belong in the 
CLOTH set in RP and GenAm, rhymes show that in Barnes's poems they 
behave like words in the NORTH set, possibly with /ar/ or /ar/ rather than 
/ax/ for /o()r/. SED shows that in four of its five Dorset locations in the 
1960s the pronunciation with short /a/ was still the norm in quarry (IV.4.6). 
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7.23 The FORCE set 


The FORCE set (Wells, 2.2.23) contains words with a stressed syllable spelled 
with or+C, ore, oar, oor, ot our that has the sound /o:/ in RP (/or/ when 
followed by a vowel) and /or/ in GenAm, “or rather in that variety of 
GenAm that retains the opposition between /or/ and /or/” (p. 160): ford, 


porch; before, bore, more; boar, hoarse; door, floor; four, mourn, course, source, etc. 


7.23.1 Present-day RP speakers who read Barnes”s Diss. are likely to be 
puzzled by finding ore listed (in $27) as having the same vowel as /o/d, oak, 
rope, coat, etc., since those words belong in the present-day GOAT set whereas 
more belongs in the FORCE set. Evidently wore and other words in the current 
FORCE set preserved earlier close 6 (/o:/) in proto-RP (see 7.14 above), and 
this is reflected in Ellis’s transcriptions of some of these words in Barnes's 
contribution to E ED, e.g. avore, bored, and board. Nevertheless (as discussed in 
7.14.1—3) the more usual transcription is /uo/ (/uor/ when the vowel is 
followed by 7, as in the present instance), and this is shown in Ellis’s 
transcriptions of afford, more, sore, door, and swore, all of which have /uor/. 
Since, moreover, the distinction Barnes makes between the sound in avore 
and that in door in his report on Winterborne Came for EEP is not reflected 
in his poems, where words in -ore are rhymed frequently with words in -oor, I 
transctibe all words in the FORCE set with /uor/, except where indicated 


below. 


7.23.2 The rhyme door / four in “Come an’ meet me, wi’ the childern, on the 
road” (“Zoo when clock-bells do ring vour, / Let em warn ye out o” door”) is 
unsurprising to present-day readers, since these words rhyme in StE). But 
Barnes’s preferred spelling of four is vower or vow’r rather than vour (which it 
has only rarely), and the spellings with ow suggest that four normally belongs 
in the MOUTH set in his dialect, with the pronunciation /o:uor/, like flower, 
hour, etc. (see 7.18.2). This accords with Barnes’s report for Winterborne 
Came in EEP, where four is transcribed as Zvauar/ (cwl 420). It is not clear 
whether four has an alternative pronunciation, /vuor/, or door an alternative, 
/ de:uor/, either of which would allow an exact rhyme, or whether the rhyme 


is in this instance only approximate. 
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7.23.3 The rhyming of hour with floor (in “Eclogue:—Viairies”) and with core 
(in “The geate a-vallen to”) looks more unusual to present-day readers, but 
in Barnes’s dialect it is similar to that of door with four: a FORCE word 
(/ vluor/, /kuor/) is rhymed with a MOUTH word (/o:uor/), and it is not clear 
whether alternative pronunciations allow an exact rhyme or whether the 
rhyme is approximate. {Since floor is invariably spelled with oz in 1844 


(whether as v/our ot vlou’r), its pronunciation with /o:uor/ seems probable.) 


7.23.4 In the rhyme avore / lower in “ Eclogue:—The times” (if the Corn Laws 
were abolished, farmers would pay less rent, and prices “wood be low't / Var 
what ther land woo'd yield, an' zoo ther hands / Wou'd be jist wher tha wer 
avote") it is reasonable to assume that the stressed vowel in /ower has its 
expected pronunciation, /o:/ (see 7.14.8). In normal circumstances the 
addition of the comparative suffix /or/ would make Jager disyllabic; but both 
metre and the spelling /ow’r (in both 7844 and later editions) suggest that the 
word is here treated as monosyllabic, hence /1orr/ rather than /lo:or/. This 
would permit an exact rhyme with /əvorr/, as in Barnes”s report on 
Winterborne Came for EEP (see 7.23.1 above). 


7.23.5 Whereas morning and mourning have become homophones in RP, they 
remain distinct in Barnes's poems, the former (/ma:rnon/) belonging to the 
NORTH set (see 7.22.1), as in the "mamen zun” of “The Spring” (7844), the 
latter (/ muornon/) belonging to the FORCE set, as in the “moornen” (7842) 
ot “murnèn” (later editions) kerchief worn by Jenny in “The ruose that 
deck'd her breast" when her Robert died. But rhymes with burn, kern, and 
turn (supported by the spelling, usually murn) show clearly that Barnes’s 
preferred pronunciation for mourn is /mown/, making it in his dialect a 
member of the NURSE set. 


7.23.6 Loss of /r/ before /s/ affects words with the sequence oars or ours 
just as it does words with ors (see 7.22.4), but with differing results. 

a) In hoarse, which occurs to the best of my knowledge only in the 
“huosse” (7844) or “whoa’se” (later editions) cuckoo of “I got two 
vields," the 1844 spelling suggests diphthongization of long o, which 
I transcribe as /uo/ (see 7.14.3), giving /huos/. 
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b) In course, both in of course (“in coose" or “in coo'se" in Barnes’s 
poems) and in the verb zo course (‘to chase’), both spelling and rhyme 


(e.g. with moose ‘worse’ in “A witch") point to the sound /ku:s/. 


7.24 The CURE set 


The CURE set (Wells, 2.2.24) contains words with “the stressed vowel /uə/ 
in conservative RP" (“now increasingly being replaced by /9:/”) “and the 
sequence /ur/ in GenAm" (p. 162). This includes some words with the 
spelling oor (e.g. moor, poor), some with our (e.g. four, your), some with ure, 
ur+V, or ary (e.g. pure, sure, curious, rural, fury), and some with eur (e.g. 
Europe). 

7.24.1 It 1s evident from rhyme that Barnes does not distinguish in his 
poems between the vowel of the FORCE set and that of the CURE set: more 
(from the former) rhymes frequently with poor and sure (both from the 
latter); sure rhymes with more (from the former), poor (from the latter), and do 
er (a near homophone of dour, from the latter). The length of the first 
element of the sequence /uer/ appears to be variable, tending towards long 
in CURE words and short in FORCE words. The long first element would 
accord with the transcription / fusər/ for sure in Barnes’s contribution to 
EEP (cs clause 4), and would make an exact rhyme with do er (/du: or/); but 
since the difference is insufficient to prevent the rhyme with more (/muor/), 


it makes sense to use for CURE words the transcription /u())or/. 


7.24.2 The pronoun your is frequently unstressed, and this is sometimes 
shown in 7844 in the spellings yer and yar (all replaced by StE your in later 
editions). Whenever the word is unstressed, irrespective of its spelling, I take 


it that the pronunciation is /jor/, as still frequently heard today. 
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8. CONSONANTS 


Consonant sounds are generally less troublesome than vowel sounds; the 
comments Barnes makes on them in his grammars are for the most part 
clear and precise; and his spelling (in both early and late editions of his 
poems) is usually a helpful guide to their pronunciation. Consonant sounds 
that are not discussed in this section may be assumed to have the same 
pronunciation as in RP; differences from RP in single consonants and 
consonant clusters in Barnes’s poems are listed below in alphabetical order 
of the key consonant(s) concerned. 


8.1 C 

As shown by Barnes’s spelling of cuckoo (invariably gookoo, in both early and 
late editions) /k/ is occasionally voiced to /g/. For the reverse process see 
8.4.2 below. 


8.2 D 


8.2.1 “An open palate letter is sometimes substituted for a close one, r for d 
... as parrick, a paddock” (Diss., $39); in phonemic terms /r/ replaces /d/ in 
some words, as shown by Barnes's spelling, parrick (early) or parrock (later 
editions). 

8.2.2 “d, after n, as in an’, and; boun’, bound; groun’, ground; roun’, round; 
soun’, sound; is commonly thrown out, as it is after l: as in vee/, for field” 
(Diss., $30). This loss of final /d/ in the consonant clusters /nd/ and /1d/ is 
reflected in frequent rhymes between words ending in -ound in StE and 
words ending in -own, and between field and words ending with the sound 
/il/. But “commonly” does not mean ‘always’; Barnes’s more usual 
spellings are with -74 ot -id; and the rhymes round / crown’d ( “The shepherd 
o” the farm") and field / wheel'd ( “Hallowed pleices”) show that retention of 
final /d/ is sometimes obligatory. My policy, accordingly, is to transcribe 
these two clusters outside rhyme as /n/ and /1/ when Barnes omits the final 
consonant, and as /n(d)/ and /l(d)/ when he retains it, showing that the 
final /d/ is optional; in rhyme I use /n/, /nd/, /1/, or /14/ as the rhyme 


requires. 
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8.2.3 In a note added to $29 in the 7847 Diss. (repeated in the 1863 
Grammar, p. 16) Barnes points out the substitution of /6/ for /d/ in /adder 
and bladder. This substitution is consistently shown in 7844 (e.g. in the 
“lather” that plays such an important part in “What Dick an’ I done” and 
the *blazbers" hanging round the walls in “The settle an’ the girt wood 
vire”); but StE spelling is usually restored in later editions. 


8.2.4 In 1844 both spelling (always archet) and rhyme (archet / sarch it, “The 
welshnut tree") show that the final consonant of orchard is not /d/ as in RP 
but voiceless /t/. (For the pronunciation of the first syllable in orchard see 
7.22.1.) In later editions the spelling is usually orcha’d (which is likely to 
mislead present-day readers into thinking the pronunciation is /o:tfad/, as in 
RP); since, however, Barnes retains the rhyme with sarch it (in spite of 
respelling orchard as ortha’, we may reasonably assume that the 


pronunciation is still /a:rtfot/. 


8.3 F 


8.3.1 The voicing of initial fricatives, in particular /f/ to /v/ and /s/ to /z/ 
(for which latter see 8.9.1), is one of the best-known features of SW dialects 
(see Wells, 4.3.6, p. 343); Wakelin, indeed, calls it (as far as the written record 
is concerned) “the SW feature par excellence” (1.4.2, p. 29). In Barnes’s words, 
“fof English words is commonly rejected for its smooth kinsletter v before a 
vowel or liquid in the Dorset dialect, in which fast, fetch, feed, find, fire, for, 
foot, from, become vast, vetch, veed, vind, vire, var, voot, vrom”, but “some 
English words beginning with f before a consonant, as fling, friend, retain f” 
(Diss., $31; see $17 for Barnes’s explanation of the terms rough and smooth). 
Not all eligible words always have voiced / (fan, not van; fall = ‘autumn’, as 
against vall, verb; farmer (1844) / former (later editions) = ‘former’); but this 
will not cause difficulty since Barnes retains the spelling v- for voiced £ in all 
editions of the poems. Other commentators have noted instances of loan 
words that are affected by voicing: Widén, for example, recorded /v/ in 
several loan words from French in the mid 20th century, including face, farm, 
feast, fine, and finish (SDD, §74.1b); but Barnes spells all these words with £ 
and is remarkably consistent in showing that for him it is only in Germanic 
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words that initial /f/ is voiced. He spells this out plainly in both the 1863 
Grammar (p. 16) and the 1886 G/ossary (p. 8): *... the Dorset does not hold I^ 
for F in words that are brought in from other and not Teutonic languages. 
We must say Factory, false, family, famine, figure, in Dorset, as well as in 
English.” 

8.3.2 “The preposition of loses its f and becomes o” before a consonant" 
(Diss., §31). This self-explanatory comment is borne out many times in 
Barnes’s poems, e.g. in the titles “A bit o” fun,” “Keepen up o” Chris”mas,” 
“The music o” the dead,” etc. I take it that the reduced (and unstressed) o” is 


merely a schwa in pronunciation and transcribe it as /o/. 


8.3.3 The possessive combinations of en, of it, of us, of them are normally 
abbreviated to o + the final consonant (om, 07%, o, oa), Barnes's preferred 
spelling of these combinations in 7844 is with 6” (o'n, ot, dai, 0m), showing 
that the ois lengthened. I accordingly transcribe it as /o:/ in such 
combinations, even when (as usually in later editions) the length mark is 
omitted. 


8.4G 


8.4.1 The occasional spelling 9/7, as in ghiame, ghiarden, and ghirt, may appear 
at first sight to suggest aspiration after initial /g/; more probably, however, 
the P is inserted between g and 7 (as in Italian) to show that the initial 
consonant is the stop /g/ as opposed to the fricative /d3/. 


8.4.2 Devoicing of /g/ occurs in some environments, as suggested by the 
spelling fakket for faggot in the 1844 and 1847 versions of “Guy Faux’s night" 
and “What Dick an’ I done” (respelled as in StE in later editions). For the 
reverse process see 8.1 above. 


8.4.3 “The termination zug of verbal nouns such as singing and washing, as well 
as imperfect participles, is in Dorset er; as in a bedten, a beating; writen, 
writing" (Diss., $42). In the poems Barnes usually spells this -ez ending -én. 
For a discussion of the pronunciation see 7.1.5. 


8.4.4 Present-day audio recordings show uncertainty amongst readers as to 


whether the initial g in gikup is hard (/g/) or soft (/d3/). The etymological 
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comment Barnes supplies in the 1886 G/ossary shows that /g/ is correct: 
“GIL’CUP or Giltycup. Giltcup; the buttercup, (ranunculus bulbosus), so called 
from the gold-like gloss of its petals.” 


8.5 H 


8.5.1 “In the working-class accents of most of England, H Dropping 
prevails. That is to say, the [h] of standard accents is absent: words such as 
hit, happy, hammer, hedge, begin with a vowel" (Wells, 3.4.1, p. 253). But 
Somerset and parts of Wiltshire and Dorset “are traditionally ‘/h/-areas’, i.e. 
areas where strong aspiration is retained, as distinct from most other dialect 
areas, where it is lost” (Wakelin 1.4.2, p. 31). Since there is no mention of H 
Dropping in Barnes’s grammars, and no sign of it in either his earlier or his 
later spelling system (except in the unstressed personal pronouns ”e, "zr, etc., 
where loss of initial /h/ is as common in StE as in any class or regional 
dialect), we may reasonably deduce that the Dorset represented in Barnes’s 


poems is a traditional /h/-area, where the /h/ is retained in hit, happy, etc. 


8.5.2 In contrast to the H Dropping that is common elsewhere, Barnes 
points out that initial /h/ from OE is often retained in his dialect in words 
that have lost it in StE, and introduced in others that did not have it in OE. 
In the 1886 G/ossary he gives a list of some two dozen words beginning with 
r- in which the initial consonant is “hard breathed” in Dorset, i.e. words 
which begin with the combination /hr/ rather than simply /r/ (pp. 9—10). 
After the list Barnes supplies a specimen sentence containing a whole seties 
of aspirated rs: “He brode by hroughest hroads, and hrugged hrocks where 
hrobbers hroamed.” But there is no mention of aspirated initial r in the 
Diss., and Barnes does not use the spelling br- for initial - in any edition of 
his poems. Since it appears that aspirated initial r was a feature of the dialect 
that Barnes chose not to portray in his poems, I do not use the combination 


/hr/ in my phonemic transcripts of the poems. 


8.5.3 If there is aspiration in the dialect Barnes describes in sounds that are 
not aspirated in StE, it is reasonable to suppose that initial wh- (from OE 
hy-) is aspirated in the dialect in words such as what, when, where, which, why, 


etc. that were formerly pronounced with /hw/ in RP, and are still so 
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pronounced in Scotland, Ireland, and parts of the north of England. Barnes 
consistently spells such words with w/- in his poems; but it is not clear 
whether the spelling is merely conventional, or whether it confirms the 
pronunciation with /hw/. Barnes does not comment on wh- in the Diss., but 
in the 1886 G/ossary, immediately after his list of words with aspirated initial 
r-, he writes: “So Dorset has kept the hard breathed W, in some words from 
which it is often dropped, as hwey, whey. hwarf, wharf. bwing, wing" (p. 10, my 
italics). Two things are of note here: the phrase “in some words,” which 
makes it clear that aspiration is not present in a// words with wh-; and the 
inclusion of wing, always spelled with »- in the poems (as in “The blackbird,” 
“The sky a-clearén,” etc.), never with w- or wh-, which suggests that (as with 
initial +) Barnes did not wish to show this aspiration in his poems. The only 
safe transcription appears to be /(h)w/, showing that aspiration is possible 
but not obligatory. 


8.5.4 Who and whole are of course excluded from the preceding discussion, 
since their pronunciation in StE is with /h/ as opposed to /hw/ or /w/. I 
transcribe both words with /h/ as in StE. 


8.5.5 A well-known feature of west-country dialects to this day is the 
substitution of /j/ for /h/ in Pear (and its derivatives) and here, (as well as the 
introduction of initial /j/ in ear), making these words homophones of year. 
But Barnes makes no mention of this feature in his grammars; his cs for 
Winterborne Came in EEP has /h/ in here (clause 1) as well as in bear and 
heard (clauses 4 and 13); and in his poems he normally spells these words 
with 2-, and ear as in StE. I transcribe here, hear, and heard, accordingly, with 
/ h/, and ear with no initial /j/ (except in instances where Barnes's spelling 
indicates clearly that /j/ is required, as in “yers” for “ears” in the 1844 


version of “Uncle an’ ant’). 


8.6 LM 

Barnes notes the intrusion of an epenthetic vowel (which I take to be schwa) 
into the consonant cluster -/z (as in some pronunciations of f/m in current 
English): “The liquids /z at the end of a word are sometimes parted by a 
vowel, as in elem, elm; auverwhelem, overwhelm; belem, helm” (Diss., $32; 
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similarly in the 1863 Grammar, p. 18, and 1886 Glossary, p. 15). This 
observation is borne out in his poems by both scansion and spelling: e/z on 
its own or in final position is always disyllabic /elom/ (as in line 4 of “The 
Spring,” the first poem in the first collection), and its normal spelling is e/zzz. 
The one occurrence of the form ez that I am aware of in 1844, in the third 
stanza of “The d”rection post” (“The Leyton road ha lofty ranks / Ov elm 
trees upon his banks”), is evidently a printing error: e/z must be disyllabic 
for the metre, and the spelling is e% both in the version in DCC and in later 
editions. 

The first line of the second stanza of “Fair Emily ov Yarrow Mill” (“But 
thy wold house an” elmy nook”) shows the accuracy of Barnes’s observation 
that it is only “at the end of a word” that a vowel intrudes: the octosyllabic 
metre requires that e/zy be disyllabic, making e/z itself in this instance 
monosyllabic /elm/. Similarly, the spelling ca/w and the metrical need for a 
monosyllable at the beginning of the penultimate line of the first stanza of 
“Lindenore” (“Calm air do vind the rwose-bound door") confirm that it is 
only “sometimes” that the consonant cluster /z in final position is “parted 


by a vowel". 


8.7 N 
8.7.1 After v. In the 1886 G/ossary Barnes explains how, in the dialect he is 


describing, the sequence /v(o)n/ may develop into the consonant cluster 
/bm/ via the intermediate stage /v(o)m/: “When V and N (either in ez as a 
wordending, or the pronoun ez) come together, the v often overwields the z 
which in its new form overwields the v that becomes 2” (p. 14). In modern 
terminology (more Latinate and perhaps also more opaque than Barnes's 
resolute Anglo-Saxon) (alveolar) /n/ becomes (bilabial) /m/ through the 
influence of an adjacent (labiodental) /v/, which in its turn is converted by 
(the bilabial) /m/ into (the bilabial) /b/. The examples Barnes gives to 
demonstrate this phenomenon are ebm (/ibom/) from even via ev(e)m 
(/ivom/), together with elebm, habm, heabm, obm, sebm (from, respectively, 
eleven, have-en “have him”, Heaven, oven, seven). Since, however, Barnes never 
uses the spellings bw or bem for ven in his poems, it seems that this is one 
feature of the dialect that he chose not to portray. The halfway stage shown 
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in 7844 in his spelling of evening, on the other hand (always evemen in 1844, 
replaced by evenén in later editions) suggests that his preferred pronunciation 


of this word (in his poems, at least) is /i:wvmon/. 


8.7.2 After b or p. In a similar way, and for similar reasons, Barnes explains 
that the object pronoun ez becomes (bilabial) /m/ under the influence of a 
preceding (bilabial) /b/ or /p/; thus robm (/robam/) is developed from rob 
en (rob him’), and drubm, mobm, rubm, scrubm, dropm and stopm from drub en 
(drub him’), etc. (1886 G/ossary, p. 14). None of this, however, is shown in 
his poems. 


8.7.3 As a final twist Barnes points out that (voiced) /m/ or /n/ can have 
the effect of converting a preceding (voiceless) /p/ into (voiced) /b/; thus 
open (o:pon) is likely to become /o:bon/ or /o:bom/ (1886 Glossary, p. 14). 
This feature is shown frequently in Barnes's poems: in 1844 open is always 
spelled oben; in later editions it may be either oben or open. There ate, 
however, no spellings suggesting the pronunciation with /om/ for /on/. In 


accordance with Barnes's 1844 spelling I transcribe open always as /o:bon/. 


8.8R 


8.8.1 Whereas RP is a non-rhotic accent (that is to say, the /r/ sound 
otiginally heard in all words with rin their spelling has now been lost when 
the r appears at the end of a word or precedes a consonant), the SW is fully 
rhotic (i.e. ris always sounded); indeed, as Wells says, “The preservation of 
historical /r/ in all environments is the best-known phonetic characteristic 
of the west of England" (4.3.5, p. 341). Thus the r is audible (as it would be 
in GenAm) where it would be silent in RP in weaber's, sparkle, toward, hear, 
and birds (to take some examples only from the first stanza of the first poem 
in Barnes's first dialect collection, “The Spring"); conversely, rhymes such as 
arm | calm and four / flaw, which have become normal in RP, ate impossible 
for Barnes. Commentators have had a field day with the precise quality of 
this /r/ sound; for the purposes of this guide, however, I note merely that 
the /r/ in Barnes’s dialect poems will always be distinctly heard. 
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8.8.2 Full rhoticity has a tendency to spill over into hyper-rhoticity, i.e. the 
insertion of an /r/ sound where there is no etymological justification for it. 
This is especially likely to happen in words ending in unstressed -ow (yellow, 
hollow, window, etc., which become yeller, holler, winder, etc.: see 7.14.8). 


8.8.3 “rin great, pretty, undergoes metathesis, making ghirt and piriy” (Diss., 
§34; see 7.9.4). The spelling ghirt (for which see 8.4.1) is not used in Barnes’s 
poems; but the metathesis of r + vowel is consistently shown in the spellings 
girt ot gert in almost all editions, as in the titles of two of his best-loved 
poems, “The girt woak tree that’s in the dell” and “The settle an’ the girt 
wood vire." (The misleading spelling gre% that is sometimes used in the third 
and fourth editions of the first collection is abandoned thereafter.) Pretty is 
always pirty in 1844, and thereafter either perty or pretty; I take it, however, 
that the pronunciation is always /pa:rti/, and that of great always / gərrt/. 


8.8.4 “The liquids 7/ of English words, such as purl, twirl, world, have 
frequently d inserted between them, making purdle, twirdle, wordle ...” (Diss., 
§33). Barnes’s spelling in 7844 accords with his comment in the Dissertation, 
curl, twirl, whirl and world all being spelled with -rdle (and pronounced, I take 
it, with -/a:rdal/), and worlds (*wordles") rhyming with hurdles in stanza 7 of 
“The Shepherd o” the farm”: “An” w? my zong, an’ wi’ my fife, / An’ w? my 
hut o” turf an’ hurdles, / 1 wou’den channge my shepherd’s life / To be a- 
miade a king o” wordles.” But this stanza is omitted from later editions; world 
is respelled worod (thus keeping it disyllabic); and the other words are 
respelled as in StE (with compensatory adjustments to the wording where 
the loss of a syllable would disturb the rhythm) or with -rre/ for -rdle (as in 
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the maidens’ “currels” in the second stanza of " Evenén, an’ maidens out at 
doof"). It seems clear, then, that Barnes decided not to portray the 
characteristic SW -/o:dol/ for -/a:rl/ in later editions of his poems. We are 
left, then, with several possible pronunciations for words in this subset: 
-/e:rdol/ (as in 1844), -/o:xl/ (as in StE), and -/a:ral/ or -/o:rol/ (as implied 
by the spelling curre/ for cur/). The first three of these are all offered as 
possible pronunciations for ou? and purl in Barnes’s contribution to EEP for 
Winterborne Came (cwl 805a—b). 
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8.8.5 “r before a hissing palate letter, s, c, or z, or 72, as in burst, first, verse, 

force, furze, nurs’d, mirth, earth, birth, worth, is thrown out, making bust, 
vust, vess, fuoss, vuxx, nuss'd, meth, eth, beth, woth” (Diss., $35). This observation 
is consistently borne out by Barnes’s spelling: see 7.8.4, 7.22.4, and 7.9.5. 


8.8.6 For possible aspiration of initial 7-, resulting in the pronunciation /hr/, 
see 8.5.2. 


{8.8.7 Loss of /r/ before final /d/ in an unstressed syllable is shown in the 
spellings archet and orchag d for orchard and Richat for Richard (this latter in 
“Eclogue: Emigration”); conversely the forms shepherd and Roberd (the usual 
1844 spelling of Robert) show its retention in some words. } 


8.9 $ 


8.9.1 “S before a vowel often but not universally becomes in Dorset its 
smooth kinsletter z, making sand, gand; sap, eap; send, gend; set, zet; sick, 
gick; some, rome; sop, şəb, and sun, gun” (Diss., $36; see $17 for Barnes's 
explanation of the terms rough and smooth). To this may be added s before w 
(since there are many occurrences of gw- spellings—zwath, zweat, zwell, zwing, 
etc.), together with the plurals of face and place (-zen as opposed to -ces). Since, 
however, there is no certain way of predicting when the s- will be voiced and 
when not, Barnes’s “often but not universally” seems as precise a 
formulation as one could hope for, and his decision to retain the g- spellings 
of affected words in later editions is much to be welcomed. {Nevertheless 
line 9 of ‘Early playmeate” (“There wer zome things a-seemen the seame’) 
shows that the spelling is not always to be trusted, since the triple alliteration 
in the penultimate line of each stanza in this poem demands /s/ here rather 


than /z/ for some.} 


8.9.2 “In many English words ending with s and a mute consonant, those 
letters have undergone metathesis, since in Anglo-Saxon the s followed the 
consonant, as it does in the Dorset dialect; in which clasp is c/aps; crisp, 
crips, hasp, haps; wasp, waps; and to ask, to aks (ax), the Anglo-Saxon axian” 
(Diss., §37). To the best of my knowledge the only word in this list that 
occurs in Barnes’s poems is ask: in accordance with his comment here it is 


always spelled ax (/a:ks/).There is also the word cps, which occurs, always 
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in the infinitive, in five of Barnes’s poems (“The sky a-clearén,” “The wold 
vok dead," “Brookwell”’ “Shop o” meat-vveire, and “The little 
hwomestead"), and which is defined and exemplified in the 7844 Glossary 
(with a cross reference to §37 of the Diss.) as “To clasp between the thumb 
and fingers, or between the two arms. I can clips “ik tree.” 


8.9.3 
The voiced s (/z/) in isn’tand ‘tisn’t is replaced by /d/, as shown by Barnes's 


consistent spellings zdden and tidden in both early and late collections. 


8.10 SH and S representing /f/ 

Voicing of initial /f/ to /3/ is a characteristic of SW dialects generally 
considered to be as firmly established as voicing of initial /s/ to /z/ (Wells, 
4.3.6, p. 343; Wakelin, 1.4.2, p. 29), but it is a feature not normally shown by 
Barnes. There is one isolated example of gure for sure in John's final speech 
in the 7844 version of “The common a-took in" amongst many examples of 
sure elsewhere in the collection; in later editions, however, it has been altered 


to sure. I transcribe sure, accordingly, always with initial /f/. 


8.11 SHR 

The spelling of 7844 indicates simplification of the consonant cluster /fr/ to 
/§/ by loss of /r/, as in Shodon and sh’oud for Shroton and shroud. The -r- is 
often (but not always) restored in later editions, suggesting that 
pronunciations with /fr/ and /f/ were both acceptable. Shri// is perhaps a 
special case: Barnes's preferred spelling in 1844 is s//// (three occurrences, in 
“The woodlands,” “The blackbird,” and “The music o” the dead,” as against 
one occurrence of shrill, in “The woody holler”). The spelling s5// (as against 
5b 20 which does not occur in 7844) may suggest that the word in question is 
not in fact shrill with loss of -7- but the more or less synonymous 5//// (from 
OE scill ‘sonorous, sounding’; EDD, shill, adj.'). But this is not certain: the 
form shill is abandoned in later editions; its three occurrences in the First 
Collection are all replaced by shri//, and elsewhere the spellings zb 7/ and shrill 
are both frequently used. 
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8.12 T 


8.12.1 Intervocalic /t/ is generally said to be voiced throughout the SW (as 
in GenAm): “LAE shows butter with [d] everywhere south-west of a line 
from Weston-super-mare to Portsmouth" (Wells, 4.3.6, p. 344). But the 
situation is not quite so clear-cut. Barnes seems always to have /t/: he gives 
no indication of /d/ either in his grammats or in the spelling of his poems 
{except very rarely, as in modice for notice in the 1844 and 1847 versions of 
“Eclogue:—A bit o” sly coortön”), and his contribution to EEP has /t/ in 
little and kettle (cs, clauses 10 and 12), the only eligible words for which his 
responses are recorded. 


8.12.2 “An open palate letter is sometimes substituted for a close one” (cf. 
8.2.1 above), in this instance “k for £; as ... pank, to pant" (Diss., $39). To 
the best of my knowledge pant is the only word in which /k/ replaces /t/ in 
this way; it is always shown by Barnes’s rhyme and spelling, in both early 
and late editions, as in the rhyming of pank with bank (“Dock leaves", “John 
Bloom in Loron”) and spank (“John Bloom in Lon'on"). 


8.13 TH (excluding THR) 


8.13.1 “Where the English rough articulation 22, as in thin, the Anglo-Saxon 
b, becomes in Dorsetshire its soft kinsletter 22 as in thee, the Anglo-Saxon ð, 
as it does very frequently, the author has printed it in Italics 22, as ¢bink” 
(Diss., $38). That is to say, when voiceless 27 is voiced (as it frequently is in 
Dorset) Barnes prints the # in italics in 1844 (replaced by ð in 1847); if the 22 
is voiceless in RP and is not printed in italics in 7844, we may assume that it 
remains voiceless in Barnes’s dialect. This statement does not propose any 
rule by which we can predict when 72 will be voiced and when not: as with 
voiced and voiceless s, we are in the territory of “often but not universally" 
(see 8.9.1 above). This would be of little concern to readers if Barnes had 
stuck to his policy of indicating typographically when voiceless 75 becomes 
voiced; the problem is that he abandoned this policy in later editions, in 
which he gives no indication as to when a Ah that is voiceless in StE is to be 
voiced. It may therefore be helpful to list here all words in which voiceless 22 
in RP is shown to be voiced in the poems and/or glossaries of 1844 and 
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1847, the 1879 Glossary, and the 1886 Glossary (p. 9): athirt and thirtauver, both 
and Job, thatch, thaw, thief, thiller and thillharness, thik, thimble, thin (adj.), thin (v.), 
thing, think and thought (v.), thistle, thorn, thumb. (Words with voiced 7) in RP in 
which the Ah is superfluously italicized in 1844 are omitted from this list.) 
The only words in which initial # is not shown to be voiced in 7844 are 
thick, thigh, thought (noun, and in the compounds shoughyful and thoughtless), 
thousand, thump, and thunder. (1t is not clear whether the single instance of 
italicized 22- in thought, noun, in 7844 (in “The happy daes when I wer 
young”) is an oversight, or whether it shows that both voiced and voiceless 
pronunciations were acceptable.) In the transcription of his poems I have 
relied on Barnes's typographical conventions in 7844 and 1847 and on his 


lists of the words in which 2? is voiced. 


8.13.2 In a sentence added to $38 in the expanded Dissertation of 7847 
Barnes notes the loss of medial or final 22 in some words: “72 go out in wi’, 
for with; gramfa’r, grandfather; grammo’, grandmother; Zeit, lets." (The 
placement of Jee in this list of words with omitted 77 is evidently a slip.) In 
the poems (both early and late editions) grandfather and grandmother ate always 
spelled gramfer and grammer, evidently with /m/ for /nd/ and a final syllable 
reduced to /or/. With is occasionally spelled out in full, but usually it is »7’, 
“pronounced wee” according to the 7844 Glossary. This implies lengthening 
as well as raising of the vowel (cf. ge for give, 8.15.1); since, however, 27” is 
rarely stressed, the likelihood must be that the sound is usually that of the 
“the happy vowel” (see 7.1.2), namely /i/ rather than /i:/. 


8.13.3 Though not included in Barnes's list in the preceding paragraph, clothes 
is evidently another word in which medial /6/ is lost, as shown both by the 
spellings chas ot cloaz in 1844 and by rhymes on the sound /o:z/ (e.g. a-vroze 
“The vrost”, shows "Martin's tide"). That these rhymes are retained in later 
editions even when «orbes has its StE spelling suggests that the pronunciation 


for Barnes is always / klo:z/, irrespective of the spelling. 


8.14 THR 

“dis substituted for initial 22, as drow for throw; droo, through; drash, thrash; 
drong, throng; droat, throat; drasbel threshold" (Diss., $29). In the 1863 
Grammar Barnes points out that this substitution takes place “mostly before 
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r” (p. 16); his examples suggest that it happens on/y before zr. In phonemic 
terms initial /Or/ becomes /dr/, a feature widely noted by commentators on 
SW dialects. (Except in a few stray instances the dr- spellings are reinstated 
in Barnes's 7879 edition, though some had been abandoned in intermediate 
editions after 1844.) The sole exceptions to the substitution of /dr/ for /0r/ 
in Barnes's poems ate //rive and /hri/l, it may be that /@r/ is retained in /brz/ 
to prevent confusion with dr//, but possible confusion between ¢hrive and 
drive can hardly be urged as a cause for its retention in Are, since drive has a 
different vowel in Barnes's dialect (see 7.10.6). 


8.15 p^ 


8.15.1 “v is sometimes omitted, as ge, give; ha’, have; sar, serve” (Diss., $40). 
Barnes's spelling in his poems suggests that in have the /v/ may be included 
or omitted indifferently; in serve it is usually omitted, but may be retained in 
rhyme where needed (as in sarve ye/ starve ye, “ Eclogue: The times”), in give it 
is normally omitted, but sometimes retained in derived forms such as given. 
Rhymes show that when /v/ is omitted from give, the vowel is raised and 
lengthened, producing the form /gi:/ (as in gi’e/he, “Eclogue: Father come 


huome”). 


8.15.2 For the sequence /v(o)n/ see 8.7.1. 


8.16 W 


8.16.1 Loss of initial /w/ is a common feature in SW dialects, but since it is 
a feature on which Barnes makes no comment, the only safe policy is to be 
guided by the spelling of 7844: his usual spelling of within and without 1s with 
no initial m, but there are occasional occurrences of without spelled as in StE, 
suggesting that forms with and without initial /w/ are both acceptable; »///is 
usually »// but occasionally will, ‘ool, ot uil), so that /wul/, /wil/, and /ul/ 
are all possible; would is variously would, woud, wou d, wood, woo'd, ‘ood, ot "od, so 
that /wud/ and /ud/ are evidently both possible, even though the spellings 
without initial »- are abandoned in later editions. Where, on the other hand, 
Barnes never uses spellings without »- in his poems (as with woman, women, 
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wood, and wool), I assume that he wished initial /w/ to be retained. For one 
and once, both of which have initial /w/ in RP, see 7.5.7. 


8.16.2 Loss of medial /w/ in words such as upward is common in regional 
dialects throughout England and sometimes reflected in Barnes’s spelling. 
Athwart is always athirt (the italicized 22 in the spelling of 1844, “athirt,” 
showing that loss of /w/ is accompanied by voicing of the preceding /0/ to 
/6/, hence /əöərt/, see 8.13.1); somewhat is variously zome’hat, xome'at, ot 


gummat, all of which I take to be /zamot/. 


8.16.3 As Wakelin points out, in SW dialects /w/ may be added initially or 
after a preceding consonant before long back vowels, “but its interpretation 
is open to question” (1.4.4, p. 33). In Barnes’s case insertion of /w/ before 
/oi/ appears to be normal in boil, spoil, point, poison, toil, and boy (see 7.17.1 
and 7.17.4). On the interpretation of the w-glide before the sound 
traditionally called “long o” see 7.14.1—4. 


8.17 WH 
8.17.1 On the question of aspiration in words containing wh- see 8.5.3. 
8.17.2 Loss of medial wh is shown in spellings such as gummat for somewhat 


(see 8.16.2). 


8.18 Y 

When ye is grammatically dependent on the preceding word, its initial /j/ is 
frequently lost and the /i:/ assimilated to the preceding word. Thus cam ye 
sounds like canny and rhymes with Fanny (“ Eclogue:—A bit o” sly coortén’’); 
tell ye sounds like #e//y and rhymes with belly (“Eclogue:—The times”), and so 


on. 
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